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PREFACE 

Bv  David   ].   Brewer,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

ORATORY  is  the  masterful  art.  Poetry,  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture  please,  thrill,  inspire  ;  but  oratory  rules.  The 
orator  dominates  those  who  hear  him,  convinces  their  reason, 
controls  their  judgment,  compels  their  action.  For  the  time  being 
he  is  master.  Through  the  clearness  of  his  logic,  tlie  keenness  of  his 
wit,  the  power  of  his  appeal,  or  that  niaghetic  something  which  is  felt 
and  yet  cannot  be  defined,  or  through  all  together,  he  sways  his  audience 
as  the  storm  bends  the  branches  of  the  forest.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all 
times  this  wonderful  power  has  been  something  longed  for  and  striven 
for.  Demosthenes,  on  the  beach,  struggling  with  the  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  to  perfect  his  articulation,  has  been  the  great  example.  Yet 
it  is  often  true  of  the  orator,  as  of  the  poet  :  nascitur  non  fit.  Patrick 
Henry  seemed  to  be  inspired  as  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  " 
rolled  from  his  lips. 

Who  does  not  delight  in  oratory  ?  How  we  gather  to  hear  even 
an  ordinary  speaker  !  How  often  is  a  jury  swayed  and  controlled  by 
the  appeals  of  counsel  !  Do  we  not  all  feel  the  magic  of  the  power,  and 
when  occasionally  we  are  permitted  to  listen  to  a  great  orator  how  com- 
pletely we  lose  ourselves  and  yield  in  willing  submission  to  the 
imperious  and  impetuous   flow  of   his  speech  ! 

This  marvellous  power  is  incapable  of  complete  preservation  on 
the  printed  page.  The  presence,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  magnetic  touch, 
are  beyond  record.  The  phonograph  and  cinematograph  may  some 
day  seize  and  record  all  save  the  magnetic  touch,  but  that  illusive,  inde- 
finable yet  wonderfully  real  power  by  which  the  orator  subdues,  may 
never  be  caught  by  science  or  preserved  for  the  cruel  dissecting  knife 
of  the  critic.  It  is  the  marvellous  light  flashing  out  in  the  intellectual 
heavens  which  no  Franklin  has  yet  or  may  ever  draw  to  earth  by  string 
of  kite. 

But  while  tiiere  is  u  living  sometliing  which  no  human  art  has  yet 
been  able  to  grasp  and  preserve,  there  is  a  wonderful  joy  and  comfort 
in  the  record  of  that  which  the  orator  said.  As  we  read  we  see  the 
very  picture,  though  inarticulate,  of  the  living  orator.  We  may  never 
know  all  the  marvellous  power  of  Demosthenes,  yet  Ugwrov,  nh  ih  livdQeg' 
AOrjvaioi,  suggests  something  of  it.  Cicero's  silver  speech  may  never 
reach  our  ears,  and  yet  who  does  not  love  to  read  Quoiisque  tandem 
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dbutere,  0  Catilina,  patieniia  7iostra  ?  So  if  on  the  printed  page  we 
may  not  see  the  living  orator,  we  may  look  upon  his  picture — the  photo- 
graph of  liis  power.  And  it  is  this  which  it  is  the  thought  and  purpose 
of  this  work  to  present.  We  mean  to  photograph  the  orators  of 
the  world,  reproducing  the  words  which  they  spake,  and  trusting  to 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  thoughtful  reader  to  put  behind  the  recorded 
words  the  living  force  and  power.  In  this  we  shall  fill  a  vacant  place 
in  literature.  There  are  countless  books  of  poetry  in  which  the  gems 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  world  have  been  preserved,  but  oratory  has 
not  been  thus  favoured.  We  have  many  volumes  which  record  the 
speeches  of  different  orators,  sometimes  connected  with  a  biography 
of  their  lives  and  sometimes  as  independent  gatherings  of  speeches. 
We  have  also  single  books,  like  Goodrich's  'British  Eloquence,'  which 
give  us  partial  selections  of  the  great  orations.  But  this  is  intended 
to  be  universal  in  its  reach,  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  oratory.  The 
purpose  is  to  present  the  best  efforts  of  the  world's  greatest  orators 
in  all  ages  ;  and  with  this  purpose  kept  in  view  as  the  matter  of  primary 
importance,  to  supplement  the  great  orations  with  others  that  are 
representative  and  historically  important — especially  with  those  having  a 
fundamental  connection  with  the  most  important  events  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  greatest  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  representative  orators  of  English  speaking  countries,  so 
that  the  work  includes  all  that  is  most  famous  or  most  necessary  to  be 
known  in  the  oratory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Wherever  possible, 
addresses  have  been  published  in  exienso.  This  has  been  the  rule 
followed  in  giving  the  great  orations.  In  dealing  with  minor  orators, 
the  selections  made  are  considerable  enough  to  show  the  style,  method, 
and  spirit.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  between  two 
orations  of  equal  merit,  the  one  having  the  greater  historical  signifi- 
cance has  been  selected.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible,  keeping 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  give  every  speech  of  every  one  worthy  to 
be  called  an  orator.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  orators  sometimes  failed. 
So  we  have  carefully  selected  only  those  speeches  which  manifest  the 
power  of  eloquence  ;  and  this  selection,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring 
our  readers,  has  been  made  by  the  most  competent  critics. 

We  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  any  one  profession  or  field  of 
eloquence.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the 
popular  assembly  have  each  and  all  been  called  upon  for  their  best 
contributions.  The  single  test  has  been  :  Is  it  oratory  ?  The  single 
question  :  Is  there  eloquence  ?  The  reader  and  student  of  every  class  will 
therefore  find  within  these  pages  that  which  will  satisfy  his  particular 
taste  and  desire  in  the  matter  of  oratory. 
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As  this  work  is  designed  especially  for  English-speaking  countries, 
we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  prominence  to  Anglo-Saxon  orators  ; 
and  yet  this  prominence  has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the 
work  a  one-sided  collection.  It  is  not  a  mere  presentation  of  English- 
speaking  orators.  We  submit  the  work  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that 
all  will  find  pleasure,  interest,  and  instruction  in  its  pages,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  the  growing  generation  to  see 
to  it  that  oratory  be  not  classed  among  the  "  lost  arts,"  but  that  it  shall 
remain  an  ever-present  and  increasing  power  and  blessing  to  the  world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY  RT.  HONOURABLE  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

LL  great  collections  of  printed  matter  are  dear  to  me  and  so 
have  been  since  I  first  became  a  confirmed  reader.  Though 
still  a  sworn,  and  at  one  time  a  fanatical  admirer  of  Carlyle, 
I  was  never  able  to  see  the  humour  of  his  abuse  of  Doctor  Dryasdust  and 
all  his  fraternity  ;  for  I  had  always,  even  in  my  unknowing  youth,  the 
sense  to  ask :  Where  would  old  Craigenputtock  or  any  other  picaresque 
historian  have  been  without  the  Rush  worths  and  the  Whitlocks,  the 
Thurloes  and  the  Somers  ?     To  come  nearer  home,  for 

"  Sludge  is  of  all  importance  to  himself," 

where  should  T  be  were  it  not  for  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  for  Nichols' 
"Literary  Anecdotes  and  History,"  for  Arber's  "English  Reprints," 
and  many  another  series  on  the  like  generous  scale  ? 

In  the  face  of  any  great  collection,  a  merely  fastidious  criticism 
must  lower  its  lance.  In  a  big  catch  of  fish,  some  small  fry  are  to  be 
expected.  Long  books  must  be  for  all  moods.  Old-world  editors 
knew  this  and  were  not  too  exclusive,  even  in  the  Canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  glorious  ballad  of  "  The  Nutt-browne  Mayd,"  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  late  mediaeval  poetry,  was  first  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1502,  in  Richard  Arnold's  "  London  Chronicle,"  where,  hke  Frank 
Osbaldistone's  spirited  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince,  it  is 
cunningly  inserted  between  an  estimate  of  some  subsidies  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  and  directions  for  buying  goods  in  Flanders. 

I  cannot  promise  the  careful  student  of  this  great  collection  of 
speeches  any  surprise  quite  so  agreeable  as  Arnold's  "  Nutt-browne 
Mayd,"  but  let  him  be  of  good  courage  and  resolutely  pursue  his  way 
and  surprises  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 

Here,  at  all  events,  is  variety,  an  almost  endless  variety.  Oratory 
is  the  issue  of  circumstance  and  character.  It  is  not  the  child  of  soli- 
tude or  the  result  of  isolated  thought ;  nor  does  it  spring  from  the  shy 
fancies  of  a  cloistered  imagination.  Oratory  is  evoked  by  events,  wars, 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  angry  men,  contending  among  themselves  for 
predominance  in  the  State  ;  black  crimes,  prompted  by  private  hatreds 
or  greed  ;  wrongs,  crying  aloud  for  remedy  ;  legislative  measures,  in- 
tended to  reform  constitutions,  to  lessen  social  misery  or  spread  com- 
mercial prosperity  ;  gospels  new  and  old,  to  assuage  the  sad  hearts  of 
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men. — it  is  out  of  events  like  these  that  oratory  leaps  into  light  and  o'er- 
flows  the  world.  And  yet,  without  the  orator  and  his  personalit}^  all  is 
naught !  The  speaker  must  find  shelter  for  all  this  "  perilous  stuff  "  in 
his  own  breast  and  ere  he  unrids  himself  of  it,  he  must  have  made  it  his 
very  own. 

There  are  those  here  in  England  who  say  that  oratory  is  doomed  ; 
that  no  one  any  longer  heeds  it.  This  is  nonsense.  Tasks  differ  ;  style 
changes  ;  the  paean  of  argumentation  alters  with  the  spread  of  ideas 
and  the  habits  of  life.  The  House  of  Commons  of  to-day  would  be 
amazed  to  be  addressed  in  the  style  of  1818,  but  an  orator  will  always 
obtain  an  immediate  hearing  an\^where  (save  in  battle),  whilst,  before 
what  are  called  "  popular  audiences,"  the  supremacy  of  the  art  has 
never  been,  and  can  never  be,  so  much  as  threatened. 

A  collection  of  speeches — and  the  larger  the  better — must  therefore 
always  be  of  immense  human  interest.  The  circumstances  that  occasioned 
the  speech  and  the  character  that  gave  it  importance  are  always  there, 
flashing  a  searchlight  over  the  recorded  words.  To  find  out  these 
circumstances,  to  dissect  that  character,  is  at  once  to  read  history  and 
to  study  man. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  orators  are  at  a  disadvantage.  To 
hear  a  speech  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  able  to  read  it  is  quite  another. 

"  '  Bottom,  thou  art  translated,'  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  under 
most  collections  of  printed  speeches  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with,  whether  originally  addressed  to  the  people,  the  Senate  or 
the  Bar." 

Hazlitt,  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  was  himself  the  editor  of  a  volume 
of  British  Eloquence  !  The  question  of  authenticity  is  also  disturbing. 
That  Lord  Chatham  composed  his  own  speeches  is  certain  ;  but  who 
composed  the  reports  of  his  speeches  is  unluckily  not  so  certain  ;  and 
that  Samuel  Johnson  had  a  hand  in  some  of  them  is  only  too  obvious. 

These  two  drawbacks,  viz.,  the  change  from  the  spoken  to  the 
written  word  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  reporter, 
arc  inherent  in  the  subject  and  cannot  be  explained  away.  Like  the 
spots  on  the  sun,  there  they  are. 

But  the  spots  need  not  be  exaggerated.  The  charm  of  the  spoken 
word  is  much  greater  tlian  of  the  written  word,  and  this  original  charm 
lingers  over  the  printed  page.  The  Gospels  are  more  moving  tlian  the 
Epistles.  Character  comes  out  in  speech.  So  does  the  lack  of  char- 
acter. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  younger  Pitt  by  a  keen  though  harsh  critic, 
that  he  has  not  left  behind  him  "  a  single  memorable  saying  ;  not  one 
profound  maxim,  one  solid  observation,    one  forcible  description,  one 
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beautiful  thought,  one  humorous  picture,  one  affecting  sentiment." 
After  the  delivery  of  this  severe  judgment,  the  critic  began  to  search 
his  memory  for  examples  to  the  contrary  and  was  only  able  to  find  one. 
At  the  time  of  the  Regency  bill,  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  take  the 
King's  servants  from  him,  Pitt  said  :  * '  What  must  that  Great  Personage 
feel  when  he  waked  from  the  trance  of  his  faculties  and  asked  for  his 
attendants  if  he  were  told  that  his  subjects  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
momentary  absence  of  mind  and  stripped  him  of  the  symbols  of  his 
personal  elevation  ?  " 

The  harsh  critic  then  goes  on  to  admit  that  there  is  some  grandeur 
in  this  observation  of  Pitt's.  I  think  I  could  find  two  or  three  others 
of  at  least  equal  merit,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  student  of  these  volumes  has  here  spread  out  before  him  on  a 
great  scale,  a  long  series  of  studies  in  character.  Nowhere  else  is  to  be 
found  such  a  body  of  incriminating  evidence.  Great  speeches  on  great 
occasions  are  not  made  lightly,  even  by  the  oldest  of  hands,  parlia- 
mentary or  otherwise.  Such  speeches  are  of  sheer  necessity  instinct 
with  character,  and  either  glow  with  the  warmth  or  shiver  with  the 
cold  of  the  men  who  made  them.  Sheridan  could  never  become  Burke, 
even  for  a  bare  moment,  any  more  than  Burke  could  for  a  moment  have 
leapt  from  his  shadow  and  become  Fox. 

Orators,  happily  for  us,  differ  so  hugely  one  from  another,  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  what  is  done  here — to  heap  them  all  together,  the 
good  men  and  the  bad  ;  him  whose  course  is  fertilizing  like  that  of  a 
gi'eat  river  and  him  who  runs  glittering  like  a  brook  ;  the  old  and  the 
new,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  then  to  submit  them  as  a 
whole  to  the  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  mercy  of  heaven. 
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Bryce ;  Messrs.  Asquith,  Birrell,  Balfour  ;  Sir  G.  Parker ;  Mrs.  Besant — 
in  relation  to  mental  culture — coupled  with  the  distinguished  work  of 
Professors  GoUgher,  Peddie,  and  Burton ;  are  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  as  high  authorities  on  their  respective 
subjects,  and  though  perfection  is  the  goal  of  a  journey  wliich  never 
ends,  we  may  claim,  thanks  to  these  distinguished  co-workers,  to  have 
advanced  some  furlongs  on  the  way. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  this 
calls  for  the  presentation  of  material  contributed  by  men  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  many  other  nationalities.  These  contribu- 
tions required  translation,  and  where  possible  the  versions  used  are 
generally  taken  from  authorities  already  accepted  as  standard  and 
scholarly  ;  it  being  part  of  the  working  plan  that  tested  translations 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  close  rendering  of  the  spirit 
of  the  foreign  authors  ;  a  necessary  quality  not  always  found  in 
special  translations  where  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  sometimes 
lost. 

Finally,  thanks  are  also  returned  to  the  authors  and  pubUshers 
for  permission  to  use  copyright  material. 


CHRISTOPHER    ADDISON 

(1869-....) 

DR.  ADDISON  had  a  distinguished  medical  career— being  editor 
of  a  medical  journal,  member  of  various  scientific  societies, 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — 
before  he  turned  his  attention  towards  healing  the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 
He  was  elected  as  Liberal  Member  for  Hoxton  in  1910,  and  quickly 
established  a  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  lucid  and  logical 
debater  during   the  controversy  over   the   Insurance  Act. 

In  1914  he  was  made  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  on  the  formation  of  the  CoaHtion  Government  in  May,  1915, 
he  transferred  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Munitions.  On  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
accession  to  the  premiership  it  was  a  natural  and  easy  transition  for 
Dr.  Addison  to  fill  the  vacant  position  as  Minister  for  Munitions  ;  and  his 
valuable  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  honour  of  Privy  Councillor 
conferred  upon  him,  1916. 

MUNITIONS— AND    RECONSTRUCTION. 

(Delivered    June   20th,    19 17) 

IT  is  a  little  over  two  years  since  a  small  party  of  us  gathered  with 
my  right  hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister  one  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  No.  6,  Whitehall  Gardens.  We  were  about  to  open  a  munition  shop. 
There  was  to  be  one  aim  only — to  obtain  the  goods  and  make  delivery 
of  them  to  the  Army.  No  other  interests,  no  considerations  of  leisure, 
were  to  be  entertained.  A  process  of  man-grabbing  was  also  resolved 
upon.  We  were  to  seek  out  capable  and  trustworthy  men  and  to  secure 
their  help  in  the  big  task  on  the  same  terms.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  a  story  which  I  trust  that  some  day  some  one  more  skilled  in  the 
art  of  narrative  than  I  am  will  tell  in  all  its  romantic  interest  with  faithful- 
ness and  with  affection. 

We  may  conveniently  review  the  work  of  the  departments  of  the 
Ministry'  as  they  form  associated  groups.  The  Department  of  Explosives 
Supply  is  the  oldest  department  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  the  first 
to  become  organized.  Lord  Moulton  before  the  formation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  had  already  embarked  on  a  scheme  of  production  on 
a  great  scale.  But  the  demands  of  the  artillery  programme,  formulated 
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in  the  latter  half  of  1915,  were  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
plan  for  the  erection  of  large  additional  factories.  The  designing  and 
equipment  of  these,  as  of  those  which  had  been  begun  before,  were  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Quinan,  the  American  engineer.  He  is  not  the  only  American 
citizen  who  has  assisted  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  throughout  its  career, 
but  in  the  great  works  at  Queensferry,  Gretna,  and  other  places  we 
have  become  possessed,  through  his  genius,  of  factories  which  to  a  very 
large  extent  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  peace  industries.  With  the 
development  of  our  capacity  of  production  in  centres  remote  from  popu- 
lation, I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now  able  to  cease  manufacture  in 
nearly  all  those  factories  which  are  in  the  centres  of  population,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  spared  any  recurrence  of  explosions 
in  residential  districts. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  which  we  are  deriving  from  these  national 
explosives  factories,  I  may  mention  that  in  a  group  of  T.N.T.  factories 
\vhich  have  been  operating  for  the  longest  period,  a  capital  expenditure 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  has  provided  us  with  capacity  which  has 
already  produced  explosives  at  a  cost  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  which, 
at  the  contract  prices  being  paid  when  the  factory  was  under  construc- 
tmn,  would  have  cost  seven  millions.  The  present  cost  of  production 
at  Queensferry,  exclusive  of  interest  and  amortization,  is  8hd.  per  lb. 
The  cost  in  the  market  when  this  factory  was  started  was  is.  gd.  per  lb. 
During  the  later  months  of  1916  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  large  addi- 
tional factory  for  the  production  of  a  certain  explosive  for  which  we 
had  hitherto  been  mainly  dependent  upon  American  supplies.  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  American  firm  of  Dupont,  who  sent  over  their  experts 
and  gave  us  great  assistance  in  the  planning  of  it.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
recently  decided  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  work,  since  we 
could  now  count  upon  the  active  support  in  the  war  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  great  saving,  both  in  money  and  material,  as  well  as  in  tonnage, 
would  thereby  be  effected. 

The  House  will  form  some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
production  of  explosives  in  this  countrj'  when  I  say  that  in  March,  1917, 
the  capacity  for  the  production  of  high  explosive  was  more  than  four 
times  that  of  March,  1916,  and  28  times  as  great  as  that  of  March,  1915. 
The  Explosives  Supply  Department  is,  of  course,  intimately  concerned 
with  the  great  chemical  trades.  Under  recent  arrangements  with 
the  Food  Production  Department,  we  have  started  a  section  of  the 
Explosives  Supply  Department  for  the  provision  of  all  the  artificial 
manures  which  are  required.  Hitherto  this  country  has  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  Germany  for  its  supplies  of  potash,  and  I  noticed  in  the 
papers  the  other  day  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  expect 
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after  the  war  to  hold  us  to  ransom  on  this  account.  I  see  no  objection 
to  their  knowing  that,  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  disappointed.  A 
process  has  been  discovered  whereby  great  quantities  of  potash  may  be 
obtained,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  ever>'  ounce  of  potash  that  the 
glass  trade  requires,  as  well  as  very  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

Another  case  which  affects  German  competition  relates  to  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  has  necessarily  undergone  a  great 
development  not  only  in  private  works,  but  in  our  owti  factories, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  strong  fuming  variety,  of  which  the  present 
capacity  for  production  in  this  country  is  more  than  15  times  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war,  while  it  is  being  produced  at  much  less  cost. 
Whatever  arrangements  are  made  for  the  future,  it  is  essential  to  secure 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  made  available  to  bona  fide  user*  at  fair  rates,  for 
if  this  is  done  it  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  important  group 
of  new  industries. 

I  pass  to  the  supply  of  shells  and  shell  components.  The  great  new 
national  factories  for  shell  and  fuse  production  have  come  into  their 
full  bearing  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  been  able  also  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the  boards  of  management  which  were  estabUshed 
throughout  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  organization 
designed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ministry  and  carried  out  under  Sir 
James  Stevenson.  These  boards  are  responsible  for  about  a  quarter 
of  our  total  shell  output,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  many  valuable 
suggestions  resulting  in  improvements  and  economies  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  munitions.  The  variety  of  the  productions,  under  Sir  Glynn 
West's  department,  of  gun  ammunition  supply  is  only  paralleled,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  by  the  volume  and  improving  quality  of  their  output. 
The  great  national  projectile  factories  for  the  production  of  the  heavier 
natures  of  shell,  which  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
have  been  in  full  operation  during  this  year,  and  produced  in  March 
exactly  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  these  heavy  shells. 

We  recently  reached  such  a  state  of  production  that  we  have  been 
able  to  divert  certain  of  our  national  factories,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
assisting  other  sections  of  the  munitions  programme. 

The  Department  of  Gun  Ammunition  manufacture  is  necessarily 
closely  associated  with  the  FilHng  and  Inspection  Departments,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  Design,  and  for  some  time  past  now  we  have  had  in  working 
order  a  small  board,  meeting  weekly,  of  the  heads  of  these  four  Depart- 
ments, under  the  Chairmanship  of  General  Bingham,  for  the  adjustment 
and  execution  of  their  joint  affairs.  After  extensive  trials  at  the  front, 
it  was  found  a  few  months  ago  that  a  component  of  a  new  type  possessed 
great  advantages  for  certain  purposes  over  any  which  had  previously 
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been  produced.  It  was  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
any  large  quantity  in  time  for  the  spring  offensive.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  co-operation  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  staffs,  we  were  able  to 
provide  a  large  supply  for  the  battle  af  Arras,  and  the  cry  is  still  for  more. 

Again  during  January  last  it  appeared  that  we  might  possibly  be 
behindhand  in  the  accumulation  of  the  great  reserve  of  field  gun  ammuni- 
tion asked  for,  and  I  instructed  the  Filling  Department  to  provide  a  greatly 
increased  weekly  output.  The  requirements  were  fully  met  in  good 
time,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenditure  of  gun  am- 
munition during  the  last  few  weeks  I  find  that,  after  the  first  nine  weeks 
of  the  offensive,  the  stock  of  filled  shells  had  only  fallen  by  7  per  cent. 

The  House  may  be  interested  to  see  these  things  depicted  on  a 
curve  of  output,  and  in  studying  this  I  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  revelation  that  it  makes  of  our  early  difficulties  and  ceaseless 
struggles.  We  have  had  to  get  ammunition  in  enormous  quantities, 
working  with  a  new  explosive  mixture,  training  gauge-makers  and  other 
operatives,  building  factories,  and  making  machinery  all  at  the  same 
time.  I  remember  how  when  first  one  difficulty  cropped  up  and  then 
another  even  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  Prime  Minister  sometimes 
showed  signs  of  wear.  There  were  endless  difficulties  over  obtaining  an 
efficient  detonator,  difficulties  over  gauges,  and,  above  all,  over  the 
different  types  of  fuses,  with  a  perpetual  shuffle  against  duds  on  the 
one  hand  and  prematures  on  the  other.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  though 
we  fought  our  way  through  one  difficulty  only  in  order  to  discover 
another.  But  our  work  has  not  been  fruitless  and  our  soldiers  on  the 
ridges  of  Vimy  and  Messines  can  now  see  the  plain  beyond.  The 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  ammunition  supply  has  happily 
coincided  with  the  improvement  in  its  quality,  and  the  record  this  year 
is  that  the  proportion  of  premature  explosions  is  15  times  less  than  it  was 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  with  the  result  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  the 
other  day  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  ammunition. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  the  splendidequipment  of  our  troops,  with 
a  high  proportion  of  heavy  artillery,  is  largely  due  to  the  far-sighted 
determination  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  heavy  artillery  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  contributory  causes  to  our  recent  successes 
and  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  casualties  which  have  attended  them. 
The  Gun  Supply  Department  during  the  pdst  year,  under  Sir  Charles 
Ellis  and  Colonel  Symon,  has  had  thrown  upon  it  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  assigned  to  the  Ministry.  The  House  knows  also  that  guns  of 
British  manufacture  are  to  be  found  both  on  the  Russian  and  on  the 
Italian  fronts.  Demands  for  guns  for  anti-aircraft  purposes  and  for 
merchant  ships— -demands  to  meet  which  the  Ministry  has  naturally 
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been  called  upon  to  assist — have  placed  a  particularly  heavy  strain 
upon  our  capacity  for  producing  long-range  guns  for  use  in  the  field. 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  guns  in  the  field,  the  work  involved 
in  making  good  wear  and  tear  and  in  providing  for  repairs  has  also  grown 
in  proportion.  I  have  lately,  in  order  to  develop  to  the  utmost  limit 
our  capacities  in  this  direction,  associated  Sir  Glynn  West  and  his  Depart- 
ment with  the  work  of  gun  manufacture. 

Our  output  of  machine-guns  and  rifles  under  Mr.  Alexander  Duck- 
ham  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  us  for  these  arms. 
The  output  at  Enfield  has  increased  tenfold,  and  our  capacity  for  the 
production  of  machine-guns  weekly  is  more  than  20  times  greater  than 
it  was  two  years  ago.  Some  months  ago,  also,  our  output  of  small-arms 
ammunition  became  so  abundant  that  we  ceased  to  require  any  assistance 
whatever  from  outside  this  country. 

At  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  in  August,  1914,  the  staff  consisted 
of  10,866  persons,  it  now  amounts  to  73,571.  The  number  of  women 
employed  in  1914  was  125,  now  it  is  close  on  25,000.  Many  new  shops 
have  had  to  be  built  and  equipped,  and  31  canteens  have  been  provided 
for  workers,  many  of  whom  have  to  come  from  considerable  distances, 
although  we  have  undertaken  extensive  housing  work.  Most  of  this 
development  has  taken  place  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Vincent 
Raven,  who  has  been  lent  to  the  new  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and 
been  succeeded  by  Colonel  Martel.  We  have  concentrated  the  supply 
and  testing  of  master  gauges  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Teddington  under  Sir  Richard  Glazebrook.  Another  section  of  supply 
is  of  first-class  importance,  not  only  for  war  purposes,  but  for  the 
establishment  of  industries  of  permanent  value  in  peace  time — the 
section  under  Mr.  Esslemont  which  is  charged  with  the  supply  of 
scientific  instruments.  Before  the  war  we  could  only  rely  on  British 
sources  for  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  glass  used  in  optical  instruments. 
We  now  not  only  have  adequate  supplies  for  ourselves,  but  are  able 
to  provide  substantial  assistance  to  our  Allies.  A  whole  group  of 
industries  connected  with  the  glass  trade  has  been  placed  on  a  secure 
foundation.  In  order  somewhat  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Machine 
Tool  Department,  we  recently  established  a  Machine  Tool  Clearing  House 
to  examine  all  idle  and  insufficiently  used  machinery  and  try  to  divert  it 
to  a  better  use.  During  the  past  seven  months  this  branch  has  suc- 
ceeded in  releasing  42,638  machines,  roughly  valued  at  £3,129,000. 

I  now  come  to  the  group  of  Departments  that  require  the  use  of  steam 
f)r  internal  combustion  engines.  Tliese  are  the  Departments  for  the 
supply  of  railway  material,  motor  transport,  tanks,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  aeroplanes.     With   the  exception  of  tanks,   the  responsibility  for 
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all  these  supplies  has  been  added  to  the  Ministry  during  the  past  year. 
The  quantity  of  locomotives,  trucks,  and  track  required  was  so  great 
that  to  manufacture  all  in  time  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  To 
meet  the  programme,  track  was  pulled  up  at  home.  India,  Australia, 
and  Canada  sent  their  contributions. 

The  tank  made  his  appearance  last  autumn.  I  say  "his," 
although  we  distinguish  a  male  and  a  female  variety.  At  the  close 
of  last  year  much  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  alteration 
and  improvement,  as  the  experience  of  the  Somme  suggested,  but  the 
supplies  of  the  new  designs  are  coming  forward  excellently,  and  the 
end  of  the  story  is  not  yet,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Stern,  Sir 
Eustace  D'Eyncourt,  and  their  colleagues  knows  no  limits.  Motor 
transport  was  transferred  to  us  last  year  and  is  now  directed  by 
Colonel  Holden.  Agricultural  implement  supply  became  one  of  our 
duties  in  the  late  autumn,  and  Mr.  Edge,  who  is  in  charge,  has  the 
assistance  of  a  small  committee  of  agricultural  implement  makers,  who 
responded  to  our  request  for  assistance  \vith  the  same  readiness  that 
has  always  been  accorded  whenever  we  have  asked  business  men  to 
come  to  our  help. 

When  early  in  this  year  the  Ministry  was  asked  to  undertake  the 
supply  of  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
it  became  evident  that  the  mobilization  of  all  our  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  internal  combustion  engines  under  a  unified  scheme  of  direction 
was  essential.  The  production  of  all  internal  combustion  engines  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  left  the  B.S.A.  Company 
and  the  Daimler  Motor  Company  to  join  the  Ministry  for  this  purpose. 
By  a  continued  effort  to  diminish  the  number  of  types  and  to  concentrate 
on  the  best,  with  a  policy  of  securing  that  one  shop  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  only  a  single  type  of  engine,  we  have  already 
obtained  an  enormous  increase  in  production,  apart  from  the  addition 
either  of  machinery  or  labour.  At  the  same  time,  I  asked  Sir  William 
Weir,  who  had  done  such  good  work  for  us  as  Director  of  Munitions  for 
Scotland,  to  take  charge  of  the  supply  of  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes. 
He  and  Mr.  Martin  became  members  of  the  Air  Board  and  of  its  Technical 
Committee,  not  only  as  representatives  of  supply,  but  so  as  to  establish 
a  close  working  relation  between  the  manufacturing  side  and  the  formula- 
tion of  programmes  and  designs  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Air 
Board.  Under  Sir  William  Weir's  direction,  the  increase  in  the  output 
of  aeroplanes  is  already  rapidly  increasing.  The  production  for  May 
is  more  than  twice  that  of  December,  and  the  supply  by  Christmas 
will  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is  now.     This  Department  makes  a  particular 
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demand  on  skilled  workers,  and  our  increased  production  of  aeroplanes 
depends  mainly  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  workers. 

The  work  involved  in  connexion  with  the  movements  of  all  oversea 
supplies  has  necessitated  the  provision  of  two  further  sections — one 
under  Mr.  Howard  Williams  for  Inland  Transport  and  another  under 
Mr.  Burton  Chadwick  for  Overseas  Transport.  In  overseas  supplies 
alone  we  are  interested  in  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  shipments  monthly, 
and  the  House  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  submarine  campaign,  bad 
as  it  is,  does  not  provide  much  comfort  for  oiu"  enemies,  when  they 
know,  for  example,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  so-called  ruthless  sub- 
marine campaign  the  loss  of  finished  munitions  coming  across  the 
Atlantic,  taking  the  item  in  which  there  has  been  the  heaviest  loss— the 
aggregate  loss  is  only  5.9  per  cent,  of  the  amount  shipped. 

Our  supplies  from  the  United  States  until  recently  were  arranged 
for,  so  far  as  purchase  was  concerned,  through  Messrs.  Morgans,  with 
separate  organizations  for  supply  and  inspection.  Lately,  however,  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  in  Canada, 
at  my  request,  has  moved  to  the  United  States  and  been  appointed  as 
the  head  of  all  our  munitions  organizations  there.  Mr.  Gordon  will 
report  out  there  to  Lord  Northcliffe  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  chief 
British  representatives  in  charge  of  shipping,  transport,  grain  purchases, 
and  other  services.  Some  time  ago  also  there  was  set  up  in  London  an 
inter-allied  bureau  in  which  our  European  Allies  and  ourselves  are 
represented  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  our  requirements  in  the  American 
market  as  much  as  possible  and  for  the  avoidance  of  competitive  buying. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  further  consolidation  of  interest,  both  on  this  side  as 
well  as  in  America. 

The  result  of  these  negotiations,  if  successful,  will  be  of  enormous 
value  not  only  in  enabling  the  United  States  Government  to  place  their 
great  resources  more  readily  and  effectively  at  the  Allies'  disposal,  but  in 
promoting  economy  in  purchase.  These  arrangements  have  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Mission. 

Overseas  supplies  brings  me  to  that  group  of  Departments  which  is 
concerned  with  the  supply,  distribution,  working  up,  and  control  of  the 
various  necessary  minerals  and  metals.  Do  what  we  will  to  avoid  fresh 
burdens,  the  work  of  this  group  of  Departments  continues  to  grow  from 
day  to  day,  and  there  is  nothing  of  more  hopeful  augury  for  the  future 
than  the  proofs  which  we  are  thereby  accumulating  of  the  great  unde- 
veloped potentialities  of  our  home  and  colonial  resources.  Before  the 
war  the  output  of  steel  in  this  country  had  been  more  or  less  stationary 
for  some   time— at  a  little  over  seven  million  tons  per  annum.     The 
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output  is  now  about  lo  million  tons,,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  we 
have  not  reached  a  12-million  ton  output  by  the  end  of  next  year.  In 
order  to  make  ourselves  as  safe  as  possible  against  the  worst  the  sub- 
marines could  do,  I  asked  Mr.  John  Hunter,  under  whose  strong  leader- 
ship the  whole  of  the  Steel  Department  works,  to  have  a  comprehensive 
survey  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  making  the  utmost 
use  of  home  ores  in  case  the  submarine  menace  proved  effective  in  restrict- 
ing importation.  The  increased  production  of  basic  steel  from  home 
ores,  with  the  consequent  adaptation  of  old  or  the  bringing  in  of  new 
furnaces,  should  provide  us  with  the  capacity  for  the  production  in  this 
country  by  the  spring  of  next  year  of  an  additional  one-and-three-quarter 
million  tons  of  basic  steel  above  our  previous  home  production. 

Added  to  this,  we  propose  a  greatly  extended  use  of  the  hematite 
ore  from  Cumberland  for  the  production  of  acid  steel,  provided  the 
necessary  labour  can  be  obtained.  Within  about  14  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  scheme,  we  shall  have  increased  our  home  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  basic  steel  by  30  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  costs  of  material  and  labour,  we  are  obtaining  steel  plates  in  this 
country  at  less  than  half  their  cost  in  the  United  States,  where  shell  steel 
also  costs  30  per  cent,  more  than  it  does  at  home. 

The  production  in  this  country  before  the  war  of  spelter  or  com- 
mercial zinc  was  only  about  one-third  of  our  national  requirements. 
Before  the  end  of  the  present  12  months  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  doubled 
that  capacity,  and  I  believe  that  the  new  works  will  be  found  capable 
commercially  of  holding  their  own  with  any  spelter  plants  in  the  world. 
A  part  of  the  scheme  involves  the  working  up  of  the  Australian  zinc 
concentrates,  which  were  formerly  largely  under  German  control,  and 
we  have  in  hand  some  most  promising  schemes  for  increasing  the  output 
of  refined  spelter,  both  at  home  and  in  Canada. 

Some  time  ago  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  control  of  the  wolfram 
ores  in  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  stocks  of  tungsten 
which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  high-speed  steel,  and  if  anyone 
cares  to  compare  the  price  of  the  high-speed  steel  that  we  are  obtaining 
in  Sheffield  with  the  price  in  New  York,  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  country  is  enormously  profited  by  these  enterprises.  Works 
have  been  established  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  tungsten 
which  enable  us  fully  to  meet  our  own  requirements  and  to  supply  much 
besides  to  our  Allies.  By  a  system  of  rationing  of  alumimium  supplies, 
in  which  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Colchester  (Sir  L.  Worthington 
Evans)  is  taking  active  steps,  we  have  converted  a  deficit  into  a  surplus. 
At  the  same  time,  plans  are  in  hand  which  will  increase  the  home  pro- 
duction of  aluminium  by  45  per  cent,  as  compared  with  pre-war  days. 
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Further  help  in  effecting  economy  in  the  use  of  metals  has  also  been 
given  by  the  institution  of  a  system  of  scrap  collecting  and  distribution, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  which,  I  hope,  will  lead 
to  an  extensive  cleaning  up  of  the  masses  of  scrap  of  all  kinds  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  various  munition  works.  We  have  established 
an  extensive  salvage  department,  under  Sir  Charles  Ellis,  which  works 
in  co-operation  with  the  Armies  at  the  front  for  the  salvage,  re-shipping 
to  this  country,  re-forming  and  re-issue  of  a  large  number  of  parts  of 
Hiunitions.  We  are  now  able  to  re-form  hundreds  of  thousands  of  i8pr. 
cartridge  cases  per  week.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  price  of 
a  new  case  is  about  7s.  and  that  it  can  be  re-iormed  four  times,  and 
that  we  are  re-forming  cases  at  the  cost  of  4d.  a  case,  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  work  is  obvious.  Largdy  through  the  efforts  of  an 
expert  committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Feilding,  of  the  Rio  Tin  to 
Corporation,  we  are  securing  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  copper  used  in  copper  bands,  amounting  to  a  saving  of  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  copper  ;  and  less  expensive  metals,  such  as  cast-iron,  are  now 
being  brought  into  use  instead  of  brass  and  steel  as  constituents  of  various 
fuses  and  other  shell  components. 

We  have  received  many  useful  suggestions  in  the  direction  of 
economy  and  for  the  utilization  of  cheaper  materials  from  the  Munitions 
Inventions  Department  under  Colonel  Goold-Adams.  There  is  still  a 
steady  stream  of  suggestions,  and  more  than  6,000  have  been  reported 
on  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  varying  from  improvements 
in  scientific  instruments  and  modifications  in  defensive  and  offensive 
apparatus  to  economies  in  the  use  and  treatment  of  fuel.  In  65 
cases  special  rewards  have  been  made  to  employees  of  firms  for 
useful  suggestions.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  promote  the 
production  of  nitrates  at  home,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  importa- 
tion, by  the  nitrogen  products  committee,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  eminent  engineers,  manufacturers,  and  scientific  men,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Colonel  Goold-Adams.  Efforts  are  also  being  made 
for  the  development  of  home  oil  production,  thanks  largely  to  the  tact 
and  knowledge  of  Professor  Cadman,  in  the  Scottish  shale  districts, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  economy  in  the  methods  of  production, 
as  well  as  in  an  increased  output  of  oil. 

The  Trench  Warfare  Research  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  General  Jackson,  has  been  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  more  highly  specialized  forms  of  warfare  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  trench  fighting  on  the  Western  front.  I  cannot,  of  course,  describe 
in  detail  any  of  the  newer  developments,  but  we  can  say,  with  confidence, 
that  although  we  started    behind  in  the    race,    we  are    probably   now 
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as  superior  to  the  Germans  in  this  section  of  warfare  as  we  are 
in  that  of  artillery.  The  Trench  Warfare  Supply  Department 
covers  an  enormous  variety  of  supplies,  from  fireworks  and  grenades 
to  the  heaviest  form  of  bombs  ;  also  helmets,  shields,  specialized 
chemical  apparatus,  trench  mortars,  and  their  ammunition.  This  Depart- 
ment has  supplied  1,500,000  steel  helmets  during  the  past  six  months, 
and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Army  for  trench 
warfare  material,  I  find  that  in  December  the  tonnage  requirements 
amounted  to  7,648  tons,  whilst  in  May  it  reached  17,963  tons.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Sir  Alexander  Roger,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
collection  of  the  staff  and  in  the  direction  of  this  fine  department,  has 
recently  incurred  a  severe  illness  as  a  result  of  attending  trials  of  trench 
warfare  apparatus  and  that  he  will  in  consequence  be  laid  aside  for  some 
time. 

Last  year  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  handling  of  T.N.T.  and 
other  poisonous  explosives  became  acute,  and  I  appointed  a  specieil 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Fletcher,  secretary 
of  the  Medical  Research  Committee,  to  investigate  them  and  make 
recommendations.  The  efforts  of  this  committee,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Filling  Department,  has  resulted  in  the  application  of  suggestions 
which  have  been  accompanied  by  an  enormous  diminution  of  the  cases 
of  illness.  We  have  found  here,  as  we  have  found  often  enough  before, 
that  the  problems  of  prevention  when  understood  are  easier  than  those 
of  cure. 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  our  critics  had  a  nearer  realization  of  the 
immense  difficulties  we  have  to  overcome  in  carrying  out  our  ever- 
changing  munitions  programme.  We  ourselves,  perhaps,  have  been  so 
closely  engaged  in  obtaining  production  that  we  have  not  kept  the  nation 
as  fully  informed  of  them  as  we  might  with  advantage  have  done.  We 
are  taking  steps  to  try  and  remedy  this  as  far  as  we  can.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Ministry,  when  we  surveyed  the  programme 
as  it  then  was  and  reduced  it  to  its  labour  requirements,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  need  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workpeople.  But  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in  that  direction  has  almost 
doubled  within  the  last  12  months.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we 
found  that  the  aircraft  supply  programme  would  require  at  least  10,000 
additional  workers,  many  of  them  skilled,  and  what  applies  to  aircraft 
applies  to  shipbuilding,  gun  manufacture,  tanks,  agricultural 
implements,  and  many  more  supplies. 

If  we  have  regard  to  the  upheaval  it  has  involved  to  industrial 
methods  we  may  claim,  I  think,  that  the  widespread  employment  of 
women   in   munition   work  has  been   attended    with     singularly     little 
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difficulty.  From  60  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  machine  work  on 
shells,  fuses,  and  trench  warfare  supplies  is  now  performed  by  women. 
They  have  been  trained  in  aeroplane  manufacture,  in  gun  work,  and 
in  almost  every  other  branch  of  manufacture.  It  has  been  quite  im- 
possible to  meet  the  demands  often  by  anj'  of  the  available  mobile  labour 
without  training  and  without  bringing  into  operation  a  large  body  of 
labour  previously  inexperienced.  More  than  60  technical  schools  and 
colleges  in  Great  Britain  are  used  in  this  work.  We  have  trained  more 
than  32,000  workers  in  these  places.  There  are,  also,  five  special  indus- 
trial factories  engaged  in  training.  There  are  30,000  skilled  workpeople 
employed  away  from  their  homes  as  War  Munitions  Volunteers.  There 
are  also  over  40,000  soldiers  who  have  been  released  from  the  Colours 
who  have  similarly  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry 
and,  in  addition,  more  than  30,000  Army  Reserve  munitions  workers 
have  been  placed  on  work  of  construction  in  the  steel  trade  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  making  special  efforts  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
whole  issue  of  organized  skilled  labour  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
decided  to  make  drastic  modifications  in  the  Munitions  of  War  Act  in 
an  effort  to  provide  a  working  scheme  which,  while  giving  us  the  skilled 
labour  which  we  require,  with  adequate  safeguards,  will  go  far,  I  hope, 
to  remove  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which  have  inevitably  been 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Munitions  Act  itself. 

We  have  dealt  successfully  in  the  Disputes  Branch  with  more  than 
100  disputes  on  an  average  every  month,  which  have  been  accompanied 
by  short  cessations  of  work.  I  find  that  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1915  the  number  of  working  days  lost  through  suspensions  of  work  was 
1,559,900,  which  itself  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  figure  for  the  same 
period  in  1914.  During  the  same  period  of  the  present  year  the  figure 
has  fallen  to  540,700.  There  are  45  local  labour  advisory  boards,  many 
of  which  have  rendered  invaluable  service.  We  have,  to  administer 
and  apply  to  our  workers,  for  example,  the  1,500  awards  which  were 
given  by  the  committee  on  production  during  1916. 

The  Labour  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  lately,  much  of  which,  of  course,  has  been 
directed  against  myself.  We  ha\  e  made  our  mistakes — who  would  not  ? 
We  know  mucli  more  about  them  than  those  outside.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties,  the  enormous 
extent  and  variety  of  our  operations,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  thousands 
of  cases  in  which  adjustments  are  smootlily  arrived  at.  We  face  our 
critics  without  apology  and  we  shall  find,  I  beUeve,  that  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  made  an  enduring 
contribution  of  high  value  towards  our  industrial  methods 
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Cost  of  ammunition  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
that  the  same  amount  would  have  involved  at  the  prices  of  the  previous 
year,  represented  a  saving  of  £43,000,000  ;  but  their  best  efforts  in  these 
directions,  in  view  of  the  increasing  extent  of  their  work,  afforded  no 
prospect  of  reduction  in  the  total  expenditure.  A  short  time  ago  a 
re-organization  of  the  store-keeping  and  control  was  instituted. 

From  what  I  have  said  the  House  Mill  recognize  that  the  problem 
of  reconstruction  and  the  possibilities  of  useful  developments  which  the 
experiences  of  the  Ministrj^  have  provided  during  the  last  two  years 
are  so  many  and  of  such  great  extent  that  they  may  well  engage  the 
constant  attention  of  the  best  minds.  Whilst,  with  true  British  instinct, 
we  dwell  upon  our  faults  and  failings,  nothing  throughout  the  war  has 
been  of  greater  value  than  the  proof  which  has  been  afforded  that,  given 
the  incentive  and  the  intention,  the  nation  is  abundantly  equal  to  making 
a  full  use  of  the  lessons  and  of  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves. 

Nothing  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  gives  rise  more 
to  difficulty  and  distrust  than  two  customs  which  are  dependent  upon 
one  another.  The  first  is  the  cutting  of  rates  of  pay  on  piecework  so  as 
to  limit  the  rise  of  earnings  when  improved  methods  of  manufacture, 
leading  to  a  great  output,  are  introduced.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
best  employers,  but  it  is  adopted  by  many.  This  practice — or  the  fear 
of  it — has  inevitably  led  to  the  second  and  retaliatory  practice  of  the 
restriction  of  output.  The  influence  of  these  two  practices  in  our  indus- 
trial life  is  thoroughly  poisonous.  We  must  establish  a  system  whereby 
both  parties  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  introduction  of  improved  methods. 
Without  it  our  progress  will  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  endless  dis- 
putes. The  accounting  side  of  the  Ministry  has  abundantly  proved  that 
modem  methods  of  production  are  not  only  well  able  to  afford  good 
wage  rates,  but  are  benefited  by  so  doing. 

In  some  industries  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  improved  peace  industries  we  had  allowed  the  Germans 
to  acquire  control  either  of  the  whole  industry  or  of  some  part  essential 
to  its  continuance.  We  have  steadilj^  overcome  those  drawbacks,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  handicap  they  have  been  to  us. 
In  overcoming  them  we  have  been  awakened  to  some  of  our  neglected 
opportunities,  and  have  founded — and  will  be  able  to  found  with  proper 
direction — great  new  industries  and  extensions  on  a  vastly  improved 
scale.  Should  the  war  last  we  ought  to  find  ourselves  next  year  with  a 
capacity  for  steel  production  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  with  modern  coke  ovens,  equipped  with  recovery  plants, 
with  knowledge  of  how  to  extract  and  use  the  valuable  by-products, 
with  groups  of  blast  furnaces,  steel  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills  arranged 
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on  a  big  scale,  suitably  situated  and  co-ordinated  with  one  another. 
We  shall  not  be  dependent  very  much  upon  foreign  sources  for  our  supplies 
of  spelter,  and  we  should  have  a  capacity  for  supplying  ourselves  and 
others  with  fertilizers,  glass,  and  many  other  things. 

There  are  two  matters  of  great  moment  to  which  I  should  like  specially 
to  allude.  We  have  had  to  import  nitrate  from  Chili  and  pyrites  from 
Spain,  for  practically  every  ton  of  essential  nitrates  that  we  require. 
I  have  good  hope  of  the  schemes  which  are  at  present  in  hand  for  the  use 
of  gasworks  ammonia  and  for  the  production  of  cyanamide,  as  well  as 
otherwise  for  obtaining  nitrogen.  Germany  has  produced  her  nitrates 
without  a  ton  from  Chili.  The  importance  of  the  solution  of  this  problem 
as  a  key  to  immense  industries  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  solve  it  on  commercial  lines.  The  other  problem  of 
equal  magnitude  and,  in  some  respects,  closely  related,  is  the  provision 
of  cheap  power  and  the  utilization  of  inferior  coal.  I  cannot  go  into 
details,  but  important  developments  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  them  to  a  successful 
issue. 

We  have  suffered  in  the  war  not  only  from  old-fashioned  plants  and 
negligent  financial  methods,  but  from  a  serious  neglect  of  research  and 
scientific  work  as  applied  to  industry,  and  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
the  help  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  in  the  origin  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  some 
parental  pride.  Our  manufacturers  are  awakening  to  this  need  and 
so  is  labour,  and  I  know  of  no  national  investment  worthier  of  thought 
and  of  cost  than  this.  A  number  of  the  chief  men  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  the  Ministry  are  at  work  on  plans  for  reconstruction,  and  there 
is  a  Ministry  Reconstruction  Committee  to  secure  uniformity  of  direction 
in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Central  Reconstruction 
Committee. 

The  destination  of  our  national  factories,  built  and  owned  by  the 
State,  will  at  once  suggest  itself  as  an  important  matter  for  consideration, 
but  others  are  emerging  which  may  be  of  greater  consequence  even  than 
this.  The  war  has  revealed  that  a  certain  measure  of  central  control 
and  common  direction  may  place  at  the  disposal  of  individual  effort 
opportunities  otherwise  quite  unattainable.  The  flow  of  demands  in 
the  Priority  Department  points  to  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  great 
volume  of  useful  commercial  work  for  this  country.  The  flow  of  foreign 
orders,  demands  for  restoration  abroad,  the  needs  of  our  railways  and 
shipyards  and  common  service  undertakings  show  that  there  are  abundant 
opportunities  of  which,  by  careful  forethought  and  wise  administration, 
we    can    make    use.       If    we    do  make    use   of   them,    I   am   satisfied 
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that  we  have  enough  material  at  our  disposal  to-day  to  bridge 
over  the  transition  between  the  disestablishment  of  the  industries 
of  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  industries  of  peace  without 
serious  hardship.  At  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
the  Ministry  is  taking  steps  which  will  assist  in  providing  informa- 
tion on  commercial  lines  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire. 
We  want  information  which  will  be  available  for  the  trading  community, 
not  simply  in  general  terms,  but  examined  and  proved,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  know  not  only  what  resources  there  are,  but  by  what  methods 
and  at  what  cost  they  may  best  be  developed.  There  are  mineral  resources 
at  home  which  have  been  scarcely  tapped,  and  what  applies  to  these 
small  islands  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  almost  infinite 
resources  of  the  British  Empire.  These  things  are  worthy  of  the  sus- 
tained attention  of  the  best  minds  the  nation  can  command,  and  we 
should  consider  them  not  from  any  narrow  profiteering  standpoint, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  will  enlist  the  help  and  sympathy  of  all  classes.  We 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  a  confidence  made  strong  by  the  experi- 
ences and  work  of  this  great  Department.  In  its  equipment  of  munitions 
the  British  Army  is  now  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  army  in  the 
world. 
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ALL  civilization  has  been  the  work  of  aristocracies,"  Lord 
Curzon  quoted  at  Oldham  in  December,  1909.  He  was 
afraid  that  such  a  quotation  from  "  the  famous  French 
writer  and  freethinker,  Renan,"  might  "rather  stagger"  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  audience  who  were  seated  high  enough  to  be  looked  up  to 
from  his  standpoint  at  the  time.  In  reporting  him,  the  shorthand 
writers  bracketed  * '  cheers  and  cries  of  dissent  "  to  show  how  this  opinion 
of  the  origin  of  civihzation  appeals  to  a  British  audience. 

The  record  of  the  Asquith  administration  may  explain  both  the  cheers 
and  cries  of  dissent  to  posterity,  even  if  it  does  not  fully  harmonize 
this  unorthodox  French  opinion  with  orthodox  British  history.  It  may 
seem  harder  to  harmonize  it  now  than  it  did  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  and  their  predecessors  in  the  Seventeenth.  Some  of  the 
political  utterances  of  Lord  Chesterfield  {even  of  Lord  Chesterfield  !) 
might  seem  radical  enough  now  to  call  out  cries  of  dissent,  if  they  were 
suddenly  revived  without  quotation  marks.  Pitt  or  Pulteney  said 
many  things  which  did  not  stagger  Eighteenth  Century  Whigs,  though 
they  might  seem  staggering  now  if  suddenly  projected  with  their  fuses 
lighted  into  the  best  fortified  Twentieth  Century  position.  How  could 
Renan  have  thought  of  Lord  Chesterfield  except  as  an  aristocrat  ?  or 
of  Hampden,  or  of  Vane  ? 

The  question  is  answered  by  the  way  English  Whigs  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  made  history  in  their  public  capacity  as  representative 
Whigs,  whether  or  not  they  were  aristocratic  in  private  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  much  the  same  answer  may  have 
been  already  given  so  fully  that  its  meaning  will  be  plain  to  posterity, 
though  there  might  be  ' '  cries  of  dissent  "  heard  in  the  same  key  as 
"  cheers  "  if  there  were  an  attempt  now  to  anticipate  "  the  verdict  of 
history." 

There  will  be  no  dissent,  however,  from  the  opinion  that  the  Asquith 
administration  is  epoch-marking,  not  only  in  British  history,  but  in  that 
of  Twentieth  Century  civilization.  Everything  which  belongs  to  its 
history,  especially  to  the  climax  of  1909-10,  is  likely  to  be  of  world- 
wide importance  for  years  to  come.  Wiien  Mr.  Asquith,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain    defined,  "  the  social  fabric  as  the  condition 
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of  value  ;  "  when  he  denounced  "  loaded  dice  "  as  a  means  of  deciding  an 
issue  of  "The  Lords  against  the  Constitution,"  his  eloquence  called 
forth  cheers  as  well  as  cries  in  England  and  beyond,  in  the  year  of  its 
delivery,  as  it  may  do  for  years  afterwards,  as  far,  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  those  great  issues  enter  the  changing  civilization  of  a  century  whose 
issues  cire  world-wide. 

On  his  accession  as  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
inheriting  Liberalism  from  Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  claim  to  the 
most  distinguished  political  lineage  in  modem  history,  validated  be- 
yond question  as  far  as  Twentieth  Century  Liberalism  connects  through 
that  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  with  the  "  Whiggery  "  of  the  Eighteenth. 
If  that  were  aristocratic  in  its  methods  of  making  civilization,  there 
need  be  no  dissent  from  any  modern  civilizer.  Liberal,  Conservative 
or  Radical,  who  is  charged  with  such  aristocracy. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  was  certainly  claiming  no 
privilege  of  patrician  birth  or  education  for  himself  or  anyone  else 
when  he  defined  the  "  social  fabric  as  the  condition  of  value."  His  own 
intellectual  values  began  at  his  birth,  September  12th,  1852,  as 
the  second  son  of  Joseph  Dixon  Asquith,  Esquire,  of  Croft  House, 
Morley,  in  Yorkshire.  They  developed  through  education  in  the  city 
of  London  School,  through  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  through  Lincoln's 
Inn  (1876),  and  through  the  highest  degrees  and  honours  of  education, 
up  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University  (1905).  His  second 
marriage  (1894)  was  to  Emma  Alice  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant.  Among  other  entries  on  his  record  at  the  opening  of 
his  career  of  distinction  as  a  parliamentarian  were  that  of  Queen's 
Counsel  (1890)  and  of  the  Privy  Council  (1892).  He  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1892  (1892-95),  but  he  had 
already  begun  the  work  which  made  him  distinctively  a  representative 
Englishman  as  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for  East  Fife  in  1886. 
When  Carlyle  had  written  one  view  of  the  meaning  of  leadership  into 
his  "  Hero  Worship,"  it  had  an  antiphon  (not  an  attempt  at  answer) 
from  Massachusetts  in  Emerson's  "Representative  Men,"  written  after 
that  philosopher  had  made  his  first  comprehensive  studies  of  life  in 
"  Old  England  "  as  a  supplement  to  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
life  in   New  England. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Emerson  differentiated  the  modern  "  Repre- 
sentative Man  "  from  the  ancient  hero,  demanding  worship  before  he 
can  lead,  Mr.  Asquith  became  a  representative  man  and  a  leader,  at 
first  for  England,  then  for  Great  Britain  and  finally  for  civilization  at 
a  climax  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  all  this  he  was  certainly  rep- 
resentative of  great  impulses  as  far  as  he  advanced  with  them,  and  as 
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they  may  hereafter  show  yet  greater  forces.  As  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (1905-8)  and  as  Prime  Minister,  on  his  accession  in  1908, 
he  responded,  in  policy,  in  action  and  in  speech,  to  great  forces  of  life 
which  called  for  representation.  The  full  record  of  his  honours  and 
rewards  is  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  His  own  definitions  of  what 
this  record  will  mean  in  history  are  best,  and  they  were  best  given  in 
his  speeches  at  the  crisis  of  1909-10 — and  during  the  war  with  Germany 
in  191 4.  The  history'  of  this  War,  the  greatest  in  magnitude  the  world 
has  known,  will  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who  stood  at 
the  helm  as  Prime  Minister  for  eight  years  (1910-16). 

The  oratorial  gift  of  Mr.  Asquith  is  summed  up  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Curzon's  Lecture  on  ' '  Modem 
Parliamentary  Eloquence  :  " 

"  Whenever  I  have  heard  him  on  a  first-rate  occasion  there 
"  rises  in  my  mind  the  image  of  some  great  military  parade.  The 
"  words,  the  arguments,  the  points  follow  each  other  with  the 
' '  steady  tramp  of  regiments  across  the  field  ;  each  unit  is  in  its 
"place,  the  whole  marching  in  rhythmical  order;  the  sunlight 
"  glints  on  the  bayonets,  and  ever  and  anon  is  heard  the  roll  of 
"  the  drums." 


THE  LORDS  AGAINST  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Address    by    Mr.    Asquith,  as  Prime   Minister,  in    the    House   of   Commons, 
December  2nd,  1909,  on  Moving  the  Resolution  of  Protest  that  the  Refusal 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Pass  the  Budjret  was  a  Brcacli  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  Usurpation  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons) 

WE  are  met  liere  this  afternoon  under  circumstances  which  are 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.  .  .  . 
For  the  first  time  in  English  history,  the  grant  of  the  whole 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Supply  and  Service  of  the  year — a  grant 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Crown  to  the  Crown  by  the  Commons — has 
been  intercepted  and  nullified  by  a  body  which  admittedly  has  not 
the  power  to  increase  or  to  diminish  one  single  tax,  or  to  propose  any 
substitute  or  alternative  for  any  one  of  the  taxes.  The  House  of  Commons 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  be  unworthy  of 
its  past  and  of  the  traditions  of  which  it  is  the  custodian  and  the  trustee 
if  it  allowed  another  day  to  pass  without  making  it  clear  that  it  does 
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not  mean  to  brook  the  greatest  indignity,  and  I  will  add,  the  most  arrogant 
usurpation,  to  wliich,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  has  been  asked  to 
submit.     .     .     . 

We  live  in  this  country,  and  we  have  lived  for  centuries  past,  under 
an  un\'\Titten  Constitution,  although  some  signs  in  the  sky  would  seem 
to  portend  that  that  happy  state  of  things  is  not  likely  long  to  last. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  we  have  upon  the  statute  book  great  instruments, 
like  Magna  Charta  itself,  the  Petition  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  define  and  secure  many  of  our  rights  and  privileges  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  our  constitutional  liberties — and,  I  would  add,  of  any  constitu- 
tional practices — do  not  derive  their  validity  and  sanction  from  any 
Bill  which  has  received  the  formal  assent  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 
They  rest  upon  usage,  upon  custom,  upon  convention — often  of  slow- 
growth,  in  their  early  stages,  not  always  uniform,  but  which  in  the  course 
of  time  have  received  universal  observance  and  respect ;  and  let  me 
point  out  further,  it  is  an  essential  incident  of  such  an  unwritten  Con- 
stitution that  there  should  be  powers  which  are  legal  powers — legal 
powers  in  the  sense  that  their  exercise  cannot  be  questioned  in  any 
court  of  law,  yet  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  effect  of  such 
usages  as  I  have  described,  first  of  all  came  to  be  fitfully  and  inter- 
mittently used,  and  finally  in  the  progress  of  our  development  became 
dormant,  moribund,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  dead. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this,  well  known  to  everybody,  is  the 
Veto  of  the  Crown.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  me  or  any 
other  Minister  from  advising  his  Majesty  to-morrow  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  a  Bill  which  has  passed  through  both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  if  his  Majesty  were  to  take  that  advice,  and  so 
refuse  his  assent,  that  Bill  could  not  take  its  place  on  the  statute  book, 
and  would  not  have  its  effect  in  law.  I  think,  however,  the  Minister 
who  gave  that  advice  would  deserve  to  be  impeached,  although,  in 
point  of  law,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  veto  a  Bill  is  just  as  unquestionable 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  200  years  of 
desuetude  and  contrary  practice  have  made  it  a  legal  right  not  con- 
stitutionally exercised  or  followed  now. 

I  saw  a  speech  the  other  day — I  think  by  the  Member  for  East 
Worcestershire  (Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain) — in  which  he  derided  the 
distinction  which  my  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  drawn  between  that  which  is  legal  and  that  which  is  constitutional, 
and  said  that  the  antiquarianism  and  the  pedantry  of  lawyers  left  him 
quite  cold.  It  was  pedantry  of  this  kind — the  pedantry  which  realizes 
and  dwells  upon  the  distinction  between  the  genius  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bare  and  barren  letter  of  the  law 
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upon  the  other — it  was  pedantry  of  this  kind  which  made  and  saved 
the  hberties  of  England.  It  was  pedants,  hke  Pym  and  Selden  and  Somers, 
who  rescued  this  House,  largely  through  the  power  of  the  purse,  from-  ^,>V' 
the  domination  of  the  Crown.  We  need  not  bs  ashamed  to  be  called  ^ 
by  the  same  name  and  to  bear  the  same  reproach  if,  acting  in  the  same 
spirit  and  using  largely  the  same  weapons,  we  put  an  end  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tried  by  the  test  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe —  >**■ 

the  test  of  usage,  the  test  of  convention,  the  test  of  unbroken  under- 
standing, does  not  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  Finance  Bill  deserve  the  description  which  I  have  given  to  it  in  my 
Resolution  ?  Is  it  not  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  ?  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  technical  right  to  reject  a  Finance  Bill 
or  any  other  Bill.  I  certainly  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  cases  in  the  old  days  in  which  this  House  has 
acquiesced,  though  rarely  without  protest,  not  only  in  the  rejection,  but  in 
the  amendment  of  Bills  which  were  concerned  with  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  For  the  most  part  these  cases  were  trivial,  and  even  trumpery 
in  their  character  ;  but  ever  since  1628 — I  do  not  need  to  go  further  back 
than  that  to  establish  constitutional  usage — when  by  the  advice  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  that  day  the  mention  of  the  Lords  was  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  granting  words  in  the  preamble  of  Supply  Bills,  this 
House  has  asserted,  with  ever-growing  emphasis,  its  own  exclusive  right 
to  determine  the  taxation  ^nd  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  The 
demand,  as  I  pointed  out  already,  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  for 
Supply,  is  made  every  year  by  the  Crown  to  the  Commons,  and  to  the 
Commons  alone,  and  the  answer  to  that  demand  comes  from  the  Commons, 
and  from  the  Commons  alone. 

I  will  not  weary  the  House  by  citing  authorities  ;  but  I  will  quote 
the  words  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  all  of 
them — a  man  who  earned  for  himself  by  his  services  to  this  House  and 
to  his  country  in  his  day  the  title  of  the  Great  Commoner — the  first 
William  Pitt.     He  stated  in  words  which  have  become  classic  : 

"  Taxes  are  a  voluntary  grant  and  gift  of  the  Commons  alone,  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Peers  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary 
to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  law." 

That  exactly  stated  the  case  as  it  was  then,  and  as  130  years  afterwards 
it  remains  to-day.     .     .     . 

A  year  ago,  indeed,  1  may  say,  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  what- 
ever expressions  may  have  been  used  from  time  to  time  by  one  statesman 
or  another  as  to  the  technical  and  legal  riglits  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
what  I  have  been  saying  during  the  last  ten  minutes  would  have  been 
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looked  upon  as  a  truism.  It  would  have  been  universally  admitted 
as  a  correct  and  entirely  unexaggerated  statement  of  our  constitutional 
practice.  I  need  not  go  further  back  in  support  of  that  proposition  than 
two  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  June,  1907.  In  that  month  my  pre- 
decessor. Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  proposed,  and  this  House 
carried,  a  Resolution  in  favour  of  limiting  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  legislation,  a  Resolution  which  remains  recorded  in  our  journals,  which 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  at  this  moment  to  reafifirm.  But  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  not  even  the  most  tenacious  stickler  for  the  extremest 
view  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  claimed,  and  not  the  most 
uncompromising  critic  of  the  House  of  Lords  thought  it  necessary  to 
deny,  the  alleged  right  which  is  now  put  forward.  I  am  quite  content 
to  take  upon  that  point  the  stSftement  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  will  read  his  words,  because  no  language 
more  germane  to  the  topic  which  we  are  considering  to-day  could  possibly 
be  cited  from  any  speech  which  has  been  delivered  in  our  time.  The 
right  honourable  genth  man  said  this  on  June  24th,  1907  : 

' '  We  all  know  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  " — 
He  speaks  of  some  limitations  which  are  not  material — 
"  is  still  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  touch  those  Money 
Bills,  which,  if  it  could  deal  with,  no  doubt  it  could  bring  the  whole 
executive  machinery  of  the  country  to  a  standstill." 

I  pause  here  to  make  two  observations.  I  assume  that  if  you  cannot 
touch  a  thing  you  cannot  kill  it.  That  is  my  first  observation,  and  the 
second  is  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  showed,  as  might  be 
expected  of  him  with  his  large  administrative  experience,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  House  of  Loids  touching  a  Money  Bill,  if  it  were 
so  ill-advised  as  to  do  so.that  it  would  bring  the  whole  executive  machinery 
of  the  country  to  a  standstill. 

How  does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  go  on  ? 

' '  The  conclusion  which  I  want  to  press  upon  the  House,  and  which 
is  all  important  in  this  matter,  is  that  under  our  existing  system  you 
have  two  Chambers,  which  are  not  of  equal  power,  which  are  not  of 
equal  authority,  which  cannot  come  into  serious  conflict  in  the  whole 
field  of  administration,  in  the  whole  field  of  the  initiation  of  legislation, 
or  in  the  whole  field  of  that  legislation  which  deals  with  finance." 

As  the  result  of  our  constitutional  usage  the  House  of  Lords  was 
in  a  position  of  admitted,  if  you  like,  inferiority,  or  if  you  like,  limitation 
or  incapacity,  with  regard  to  certain  matters  of  which  finance  is  one, 
which  made  it  imp)ossible  to  come  into  serious  coUision  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  other  words,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  that,  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons  must,  according  to  constitutional  practice, 
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be  supreme.  I  do  not  want  any  higher  testimony  than  that.  Of  course, 
we  shall  be  interested  to  learn  how,  if  at  all,  and  for  what  reasons,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  contradicted  the  view  which  only  two 
years  ago  he  authoritatively  expressed. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  in  reference  to  this  unprecedented  act 
the  merits  of  the  Finance  Bill  with  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  think 
it  is  only  right  and  fair  before  I  bring  my  case  to  a  conclusion  that  I 
should  examine  such  justifications  as  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
action  which  has  been  taken.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  seen  it  suggested, 
with,  I  think,  increasing  faintness  of  conviction,  that  this  Bill  was  not 
a  Finance  Bill  at  all,  and  that,  therefore,  the  constitutional  rule  does 
not  apply.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  contentions  which 
has  ever  been  advanced  by  a  barren  controversialist.  Here  is  a  Bill 
of  nearly  100  clauses,  which  imposed  ten  or  eleven  different  sets  of  taxes. 
1  will  undertake  to  say  there  was  not  a  single  clause  which  was  not  relevant 
to  its  primary  and  governing  purpose,  namely,  the  raising  of  revenue. 
The  only  object  ever  suggested  in  a  contrary  sense  is  the  somewhat 
elaborate  provisions  which  were  made  for  valuation  ;  and  in  regard 
to  that  I  may  point  out  again,  what  has  often  been  pointed  out  before, 
that  if  you  are  imposing  a  new  set  of  taxes  upon  a  new  taxable  subject 
you  will  be  guilty  of,  at  any  rate,  unbusinesslike  conduct  if  you  did 
not  provide  adequate  machinery   for   assessment  and   collection,   and  ^j, 

my  right  honourable  friend  in   this   respect   was   only   following   the       Ml^l*^ 
precedent  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  in  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853  J"  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  and  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  the  Finance  Act  of  1894. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  is  put  forward  by  way  of  justi- 
fication which  I  think  demands  rather  fuller  scrutiny.  The  House 
of  Lords,  or  their  apologists,  tell  us  that  they  have  not  rejected  this 
Bill.  All  they  have  done  is  to  refer  it  to  the  people.  I  want  to  examine 
this  doctrine  of  the  power  or  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  refer 
certain  sorts  of  Bills  to  the  people  a  little  more  closely  than  has  been 
done,  at  any  rate  in  this  House.  What  does  it  amount  to  ?  Hitherto, 
when  any  government  has  received  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  its  financial  resolutions,  it  has  been  assumed  on  all  hands  that  in 
substance  they  would  pass  into  law.  Taxes  have  been  paid,  received, 
collected,  even  demanded,  on  the  strength  of  these  Resolutions.  What 
would  be  the  case  if  this  precedent  of  a  reference  of  the  Finance  Bill 
to  the  people  is  onre  adopted  and  acted  upon  ?  No  government  will 
be  safe — when  I  say  no  government,  of  course  I  mean  no  Liberal  Govern- 
ment— in  following  what  has  hitherto  been  the  universal  practice.  Of 
course,   it  cannot   tell  whether  the  House  of  Lords  may  not,  later  on 
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in  the  summer,  or  even  as  this  year  late  in  the  autumn,  be  minded  at 
the  last  moment  to  refer  the  whole  of  these  taxes  to  the  people.  When 
you  come  to  analyze  it,  it  means  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  the 
power  to  compel  the  executive  of  the  day  to  adopt  one  of  three  courses — 
firstly,  to  submit  a  new  Budget  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  meet  with 
their  approval  ;  secondly,  to  send  up  again,  and  perhaps  time  after 
time,  their  old  Budget,  with  no  provision  in  the  meantime,  or  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  financial  necessities  of  the  State  ;  or  finally,  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament.  These  are  entirely  novel  claims, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  clear,  emphatic  and 
immediate  protest. 

On  what  are  they  founded  ?  They  are  founded,  as  I  say,  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  novel  assumption  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  the  right,  if  it  does  not  like  a  Bill,  to  compel  a  reference  to  the  elector- 
ate. I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  two  very  simple  propositions.  The  first 
is  that  the  presumption  always  is  that  the  House  of  Commons,  freely 
chosen  by  the  people,  represents  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  the  second 
is  that  there  is  no  presumption  of  any  sort  or  kind  as  regards  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  would  say,  parenthetically,  I  am  quite  willing  and  anxious, 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  that  that  presumption 
should  be  strengthened  and  re-enforced  by  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore,  by  a  more  frequent  contact  between  the 
elected  body  and  the  electorate  ;  but  this  new-fangled  Caesarism  which 
converts  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  kind  of  plebiscitary  organ  is  one 
of  the  quaintest  inventions  of  our  time.  Let  us  see  what  it  is.  I  will 
try  to  put  the  theory  as  plausibly  as  I  can  against  myself.  The  theory  is 
that  the  people  require  to  be  protected  against  their  own  elected  representa- 
tives, especially — may  I  not  say  exclusively  ? — when  the  majority 
of  those  representatives  happen  to  belong  to  the  Liberal  Party.  By  whom 
is  the  protection  to  be  afforded  ?  In  what  quarter  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Here  the  theory  goes  on  that  Providence,  as  in  so  many  other  ways, 
has  been  exceptionally  kind.  It  has  supplied  us  with  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  we  want  for  the  purpose  by  an  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable 
evolution  in  our  ancient  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  true  that  at  first  sight  the  uninstructed  observer  of  an  Assembly, 
which  is  composed  in  the  proportion,  I  suppose,  of  somewhere  between 
twenty  and  ten  to  one  of  members  of  a  single  political  party,  might 
not  seem  to  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  exercise  a  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  function  ;  but  here  again  Providence  steps  in,  and  it  would 
seem  that  either  at  birth,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  creation  of  a 
peer,  who  receives  a  patent  of  peerage  there  descends  upon  the  favoured 
individual  what  I  ma)'  call  a  kind  of  instinct  of  divination  which  enables 
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him  at  all  times  thereafter  to  discern  to  a  nicety,  provided  always  that 
a  Liberal  Government  is  in  power,  the  occasions  and  the  matters  in 
regard  to  which  the  people's  representatives  are  betraying  the  people's 
trust.  We  are  sometimes  told  by  sceptical  people  that  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past.  If  the  theory  which  I  have  just  been  endeavouring — I  hope 
without  exaggeration — to  enunciate  is  anything  like  true,  then  the 
whole  British  Constitution  depends  on  the  offchance  of  a  succession 
of  miraculous  events. 

The  truth  is  that  all  this  talk  about  the  duty  or  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  refer  measures  to  the  people  is,  in  the  light  of  our 
practical  and  actual  experience,  the  hollowest  outcry  of  political  cant. 
We  never  hear  of  it,  as  I  pointed  out,  when  a  Tory  Government  is  in 
power.  It  is  never  suggested  when  measures  are  thrust  by  a  Tory  majority 
by  the  aid  of  the  guillotine  and  the  closure,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  through 
this  House — measures  which,  unlike  every  one  of  the  governing  provisions 
of  the  Budget  of  the  present  year,  have  never  been  approved  or  even 
submitted  to  the  electorate.  It  is  simply  a  thin  rhetorical  veneer,  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  gloss  over  the  partisan,  and  in  this  case  the  unconstitu- 
tional, action  of  a  purely  partisan  Chamber,  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Finance  Bill  last 
Tuesday,  not  because  they  love  the  people,  but  because  they  hate  the 
Budget. 

This  motion,  which  I  am  now  about  to  propose,  is  confined  in 
terms  to  the  new  and  unprecedented  claim  made  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  interfere  with  finance.  But  I  am  sure,  in  fact,  I  know,  I  am  speaking 
the  mind  of  my  colleagues,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
are  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  when  I  say  that  it  represents  a  stage 
— a  momentous  and,  perhaps,  a  decisive  stage — in  a  protracted  contro- 
versy which  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  real  question  which  emerges 
from  the  political  struggles  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years  is 
not  whether  you  will  have  a  single  or  a  double  chamber  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  whether  when  the  Tory  Party  is  in  power  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  omnipotent,  and  whether  when  the  Liberal  Party  is  in 
power  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  omnipotent. 

We  are  living  under  a  system  of  false  balances  and  loaded  dice. 
When  the  democracy  votes  Tory  we  are  submitted  to  the  uncontrolled 
domination  of  a  single  Chamber.  When  the  democracy  votes  Liberal, 
a  dormant  Second  Chamber  wakes  up  from  its  slumbers  and  is  able 
to  frustrate  and  nullify  our  efforts,  as  it  did  with  regard  to  education, 
as  it  did  with  regard  to  licensing,  as  it  has  done  again  this  year  with 
rf'gard  to  measures  for  Scotland,  and  with  regard  to  finance.     I  cannot 
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exhaust  the  list ;  it  would  be  too  long.  They  proceed  to  frustrate  and 
nullify  the  clearest  and  most  plainly-expressed  intention  of  the  elective 
House. 

The  House  of  Lords  have  deliberately  chosen  their  ground.  They 
have  elected  to  set  at  naught  in  regard  to  finance  the  un\vTitten  and 
time-honoured  conventions  of  our  Constitution.  In  so  doing,  whether 
they  foresaw  it  or  not,  they  have  opened  out  a  wider  and  a  more  far- 
reaching  issue.  We  have  not  provoked  the  challenge,  but  we  welcome 
it.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  of  representative  government, 
as  embodied  in  our  slow  and  ordered  but  ever-broadening  constitutional 
development,  are  at  stake,  and  we  ask  the  House  of  Commons  by  this 
Resolution  to-day,  as  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  we  shall  ask  the 
constituencies  of  the  country,  to  declare  that  the  organ,  the  voire  of  the 
free  people  of  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  elective  representatives 
of  the  nation. 
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FRANCIS    BACON 

(1561-1626) 

FRANCIS  BACON,  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans,  is 
called  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  the  eloquentest  man 
in  England."  Perhaps  those  who  read  his  legal  arguments 
before  the  Star  Chamber  may  not  see  this  eloquence  so  fully  exemplified 
in  them  as  in  his  incomparable  essays  ;  but  wherever  he  speaks,  it  is 
Francis  Bacon  speaking.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  ever  lived 
who  has  even  approached  him  in  the  power  of  controlling  his  own  and 
subsequent  times  by  purely  intellectual  means.  Until  his  time,  Aristotle 
had  no  rival  in  the  domain  of  pure  intellect.  Since  he  lived,  the  higher 
mind  of  the  world  has  owned  his  mastery  and  has  shown  the  results 
of  the  inspiration  of  his  intellectual  daring  in  fo'lowing,  regardless  of 
consequences,  the  "inductive  method,"  the  determination  to  make 
truth  fruitful  through  experiment,  which  has  resulted  in  the  scientific 
accomplishments  of  the  modern  world.  Lucretius  writes  of  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  truth  as  like  that  a  man  on  shore  in  a  storm  has  in  seeing 
the  struggles  of  those  who  are  about  to  be  shipwrecked  : — 

"  'Tis  sweet  when  the  seas  are  roughened  by  violent  winds  to  view 
on  land  the  toils  of  others  ;  not  that  there  is  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
in  distress,  but  because  man  is  glad  to  know  himself  secure.  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  look  with  no  share  of  peril  on  the  mighty  contests  of 
war  ;  but  nothing  is  sweeter  than  to  reach  those  calm,  undisturbed 
temples,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  philosophers,  whence  thou  mayst 
look  down  on  poor,  mistaken  mortals,  wandering  up  and  down  in 
Life's  devious  ways." — (Lucretius  ii.  i,  translated   by  Ramage.) 

"  Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem  ; 
Non   quia   vexari   quenquam  est   jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est,"  etc. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  learning  was  never  so  well  expressed 
elsewhere  as  in  these  lines.  In  what  may  be  called  a  plea  for  the  possibilities 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  Bacon  answered  it. 

"  Is  there  any  such  happiness  for  a  man's  mind  to  be  raised  above 
the  confusion  of  things  where  he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  error  of  man  ?     But  is  this  view  of  delight  only  and  not 
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of  discovery — of  contentment,  and  not  of  benefit  ?  Shall  he  not  as 
well  discern  the  riches  of  Nature's  warehouse  as  the  beauties  of  her  shop  ? 
Is  truth  ever  barren  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce 
worthy  effects  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  ?  " 

Among  the  ' '  infinite  commodities  "  already  developed  from  the 
thought  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  mind  which  framed  these  sublime 
sentences  are  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  motor,  the  discoveries  of 
the  microscope  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  wonders  of  chemistry, 
working  out  practical  results  to  alleviate  human  misery,  and  to  increase 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  from  centurv'  to  century,  the  sum  of 
human  comfort.  Looking  forward  to  this,  Bacon  worked  for  it  until 
his  whole  life  became  a  manifestation  of  his  master-thought.  It  may 
be  said  with  Hteral  truth  that  he  died  of  it,  for  the  cold  which  brought 
him  his  death  resulted  from  his  rashness  in  leaving  his  carriage,  when 
ill,  to  experiment  on  the  arrest  of  putrefaction  by  freezing.  The  idea 
came  to  him.  It  was  winter  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
He  was  feeble,  but  he  left  his  carriage  to  stuff  snow  into  the  carcass  of  a 
chicken  he  had  procured  for  the  experiment.  The  experiment  succeeded, 
and  centuries  later,  as  a  result  of  it,  England  is  fed  with  the  meat  of 
America  and  Australia.  But  Bacon  died  after  it,  leaving  behind  him 
ideas  which  stamp  him  as  the  greatest  and  wisest,  whether  or  not  he  was 
also  "  the  meanest  of  mankind."  On  this  latter  point,  he  may  speak 
for  himself,  as  he  does  thus  in  the  volume  '  State  Trials  '  from  which  his 
speech  on  Duelling,  before  the  Star  Chamber,  here  used,  is  extracted : — 

(Howell's,  Vol.  ii.)  :  ' '  Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
descending  into  my  own  conscience  and  calling  my  memory  to  account, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence  and  put  myself  upon  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  your  lordships.  ...  To  the  nineteenth  article,  viz., 
'  That  in  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacock,  he  received  from 
Reynell  two  hundred  pounds  and  a  diamond  ring  worth  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds,'  I  confess  and  declare  that  on  my  first  coming  to  the 
Seal  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hunt  delivered  me  two  hundred 
pounds  from  Sir  George  Reynell,  my  near  ally,  to  be  bestowed  upon 
furniture  of  my  house,  adding  further  that  he  had  received  divers  former 
favours  from  me.  And  this  was,  as  I  verily  think,  before  any  suit  was 
begun.  The  ring  was  received  certainly  -pendente  lite,  and  though  it  was 
at  New  Year's  tide  it  was  too  great  a  value  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  though, 
1  take  it,  nothing  near  the  value  mentioned  in  the  article." 

That  while  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  he  took  gifts  intended  to 
corrupt  justice,  he   confessed  to  his  shame,  but   he  does  not  seem  to 
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have  been  wholly  able  to  decide  whether  in  doing  so  he  broke  faith 
with  those  who  wished  to  corrupt  him,  or  with  the  kingdom  and  constitu- 
tion of  England  he  represented,  against  their  desire  to  purchase  justice. 
He  seems  to  have  believed  that  though  his  conduct  was  corrupt,  his 
decisions  were  honest.  He  says,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of  his  bribe- 
taking, ' '  he  never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  ^is  eye  or  thought  when  he 
pronounced  any  sentence  or  order." 

This  cannot  be  admitted  in  excuse  even  for  Bacon,  but  his  moral 
weakness,  if  it  obscure  for  the  time  the  splendour  of  his  intellect,  died 
with  him,  while  his  genius,  marvellously  radiant  above  that  of  any 
other  of  the  last  ten  centuries,  still  illuminates  the  path  of  every  pioneer 
of  progress. 

His  address  to  the  Star  Chamber  on  Duelling  was  delivered  in  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  William  Priest  for  writing  and  sending  a  challenge, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Wright  for  carr3dng  it,  January  26th,  1615,  Bacon  being 
then  the  King's  attorney-general.  The  text  is  from  T.  B,  Howell's 
■  State  Trials,'  London  1816. 


AGAINST  DUELLING 

MY  LORDS,  I  thought  it  iit  for  my  place,  and  for  these  times, 
to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships  some  cause  touching 
private  duels,  to  see  if  this  court  can  do  any  good  to  tame  and 
reclaim  that  evil,  which  seems  unbridled.  And  I  could  have  wished 
that  I  had  met  with  some  greater  persons,  as  a  subject  for  your  censure  ; 
both  because  it  had  been  more  worthy  of  this  presence,  and  also  the 
better  to  have  shown  the  resolution  I  myself  have  to  proceed  without 
respects  of  persons  in  this  business.  But  finding  this  cause  on  foot 
in  my  predecessor's  time,  I  thought  to  lose  no  time  in  a  mischief  that 
groweth  every  day  ;  and  besides,  it  passes  not  amiss  sometimes  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  greater  sort  be  admonished  by  an  example  made  in  the 
meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be  eaten  before  the  lion.  Nay,  I  should  think, 
my  lords,  that  men  of  birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice,  when  it 
begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to  barber-surgeons  and  butchers, 
and  such  base  mechanical  persons.  And  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence, 
in  which  I  take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it  in  itself,  and  much 
more  in  respect  it  is  by  his  Majesty's  direction,  I  will  supply  the  meanness 
of  the  particular  cause,  by  handling  of  the  general  point :  to  the  end 
that  by  the  occasion  of  this  present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  prosecution 
against  duels  and  the  opinion  of  the  court,  without  which  I  am  nothing, 
for  the  censure  of  them  may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that  kind 
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may  read  their  own  case,  and  know  what  they  are  to  expect ;  which  may 
serve  for  a  warning  until  example  may  be  made  in  some  greater  person, 
which  I  doubt  the  times  will  but  too  soon  afford. 

Therefore,  before  I  come  to  the  particular,  whereof  your  lordships 
are  now  to  judge,  I  think  the  time  best  spent  to  speak  somewhat  (i)  of 
the  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mischief  ;  (2)  of  the  causes  and  remedies  ; 
(3)  of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England,  which  some  stick  not  to  think 
defective  in  this  matter  ;  (4)  of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where  certainly 
the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to  be  found  ;  (5)  touching  mine  own 
purpose  and  resolution,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  crave  your  lordships'  aid 
and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your  lordships  to  take  into  your 
consideration  that,  when  revenge  is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magistrates' 
hands,  contrary  to  God's  ordinance,  mihi  vindicta,  ego  retribuam,  and 
every  man  shall  bear  the  sword,  not  to  defend,  but  to  assail,  and  private 
men  begin  once  to  presume  to  give  law  to  themselves  and  to  right  their 
own  wTongs,  no  man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  inconveniences  that  may 
arise  and  multiply  thereupon.  It  may  cause  sudden  storms  in  court, 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  Majesty  and  unsafety  of  his  person.  It  may 
grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying,  and  from  bandying  to  trooping,  and 
so  to  tumult  and  commotion  ;  from  particular  persons  to  dissension  of 
families  and  alliances  ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels,  according  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  accidents,  which  fall  not  under  foresight.  So  that  the  State 
by  this  means  shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and  imperfect  body,  con- 
tinually subject  to  inflammations  and  convulsions.  Besides,  certainly 
both  in  divinity  and  in  policy,  offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest. 
Other  offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,  not  daring 
to  make  defence,  or  to  justify  themselves  ;  but  this  offence  expressly 
gives  the  law  an  affront,  as  if  there  were  two  laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown 
law  and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it.  So  that  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice,  must  give  place 
to  the  law,  as  the  King  speaketh  in  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies  ;  the  Yearbooks,  and  statute  books  must 
give  place  to  some  French  and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle  the 
doctrines  of  duels,  which,  if  they  be  in  the  right,  transeamus  ad  ilia,  let  us 
receive  them,  and  not  keep  the  people  in  conflict  and  distraction  between 
two  laws.  Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when  young  men 
full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as  the  poets  call  "  Aurora  filii,"  sons 
of  the  morning,  in  whom  the  expectation  and  comfort  of  their  friends 
consisteth,  shaU  be  cast  away  and  destroyed  in  such  a  vain  manner.  But 
much  more  it  is  to  be  deplored  when  so  much  noble  and  genteel  blood 
should  be  spilt  upon  such  folHes,  as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in 
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senn'ce  of  the  King  and  realm,  were  able  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  day 
and  change  the  future  of  a  kingdom.  So  your  lordship/s  see  what  a 
desperate  evil  this  is  ;  it  troubleth  peace  ;  it  disfurnisheth  war  ;  it  bringeth 
calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon  the  State,  and  contempt  upon  the 
law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it  ;  the  first  motive,  no  doubt,  is  a  false  and 
erroneous  imagination  of  honour  and  credit  ;  and  therefore  the  King, 
in  his  last  proclamation,  doth  most  aptly  and  excellently  call  them 
bewitching  duels.  For,  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
sorcery  that  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  that  bear  great  minds 
with  a  false  show,  species  falsa  ;  and  a  kind  of  satanical  illusion  and 
apparition  of  honour  against  religion,  against  law,  against  moral  virtue, 
and  against  the  precedents  and  examples  of  the  best  times  and  valiantest 
nations  ;  as  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  when  I  shall  show  you  that  the 
law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this  point.  But  then  the  seed  of  this 
mischief  being  such,  it  is  nourished  by  vain  discourses  and  green  and 
unripe  conceits,  which,  nevertheless,  have  so  prevailed  as  though  a  man 
were  staid  and  sober-minded  and  a  right  believer  touching  the  vanity 
and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels  ;  yet  the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is 
such,  as  it  imposeth  a  necessity  upon  men  of  value  to  conform  themselves, 
or  else  there  is  no  living  or  looking  upon  men's  faces  ;  so  that  we  have 
not  to  do,  in  this  case,  so  much  with  particular  persons  as  with  unsound 
and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  dominations  and  spirits  of  the  air  which 
the  Scripture  speaketh  of.  Hereunto  may  be  added  that  men  have 
almost  lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitudi  and  valour. 
For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the  grounds  of  quarrels  whether  they  be 
just  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  they  be  worthy  ;  and  setteth  a  better 
price  upon  men's  lives  than  to  bestow  them  idly.  Nay,  it  is  weakness 
and  disesteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upon  such  ledger  per- 
formances. A  man's  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away  ;  it  is  to  be  offered  up 
and  sacrificed  to  honourable  services,  public  merits,  good  causes,  and 
noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expense  of  blood  as  it  is  in  expense  oi  money. 
It  is  no  liberality  to  make  a  profusion  of  money  upon  every  vain  occasion  ; 
nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to  make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause  be 
of  worth.     And  thus  much  for  the  cause  of  this  evil. 

For  the  remedies.  I  hope  some  great  and  noble  person  will  put  his 
hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish  that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but 
forerunneis  to  ihe  work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.  But  yet  to  deliver 
my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for  this  time  and  place,  there  be  four  things 
that  1  have  thought  on,  as  the  most  effectual  for  the  repressing  of  tliis 
depraved  custom  of  particular  combats. 
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The  first  is,  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared  a  constant  and 
settled  resolution  in  the  State  to  abolish  it.  For  this  is  a  thing,  my 
lords,  must  go  do\Mi  at  once  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  every  particular  man 
will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation,  when  he  sees  that  the 
State  takes  it  to  heart,  as  an  insult  against  the  King's  power  and  authority, 
and  thereupon  hath  absolutely  resolved  to  master  it ;  like  unto  that 
which  we  set  down  in  express  words  in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
touching  duels,  that  the  King  himself  took  upon  him  the  honour  of  all 
that  took  themselves  grieved  or  interested  for  not  having  performed 
the  combat.  So  must  the  State  do  in  this  business  ;  and  in  my  conscience 
there  is  none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable  sober  disposition,  be  he  never  so 
valiant,  except  it  be  some  furious  person  that  is  like  a  firework,  but  will 
be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall  see  the  law  and  rule  of  State  disinterest  him 
of  a  vain  and  unnecessary  hazard. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be  no  more  cockered, 
^or  the  humour  of  it  fed  ;  wherein  I  humbly  pray  your  lordships,  that  I 
may  speak  my  mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood  aright.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  great  and  noble  commissioners  martial  I  honour  and 
reverence  much,  and  of  them  I  speak  not  in  any  sort.  But  I  say  the 
compounding  of  quarrels,  which  is  otherwise  in  use  by  private  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  is  so  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and  respect  unto 
the  received  conceits,  what  is  beforehand,  and  what  is  behindhand, 
and  I  cannot  tell  what,  as  without  all  question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion, 
countenance  and  authorize  this  practice  of  duels,  as  if  it  had  in  it  some- 
what  of   right. 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out  of  the  King's  last 
proclamation,  the  most  prudent  and  best  applied  remedy  for  this  offence, 
if  it  shall  please  his  Majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 
This  offence,  my  lords,  is  grounded  upon  a  false  conceit  of  honour  ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  punished  in  the  same  kmd,  in  eo  quis  rectissime 
plectitur,  in  quo  -peccat.  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  King  and  his 
aspect,  and  the  access  to  his  person  continueth  honour  in  life,  and  to  be 
banished  from  his  presence  is  one  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that 
c<an  be.  If  his  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  that  when  this  court  shall  censure 
any  of  these  offences  in  persons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of 
his  own  power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  shall  be  banished  and 
excluded  from  his  court  for  certain  years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and 
prince,  I  think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  good  blood  in  him  will 
commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into  that  darkness  that  he  may  not 
behold  hi&  sovereign's  face. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  concerneth  this  court.  We 
see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this  offence  is  stubborn  ;  for  it  despiseth  death. 
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which  is  the  utmost  of  punishments  ;  and  it  were  a  just  but  a  miserable 
severity  to  execute  the  law  without  all  remission  or  mercy,  where  the 
case  proveth  capital.  And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  was  more, 
where  by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established  by  ordinance  of  the  King 
and  Parliament,  the  party  that  had  slain  another  was  presently  had 
to  the  gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of  great  quality  were  hanged, 
their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death  should  prevent  the  example 
of  justice.  But,  my  lords,  the  course  which  we  shall  take  is  of  far  greatei 
lenity,  and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy  ;  which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court,  aL 
the  middle  acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to  the  duel,  which  I  will 
enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to  hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches, 
which,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet  prevent  the  extremity 
of  law. 

Now  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted  to,  though  ignorantly, 
in  two  points.  The  one,  that  it  should  make  no  difference  between  an 
insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing  of  a  man  upon  fair  terms, 
as  they  now  call  it.  The  other,  that  the  law  hath  not  provided 
sufficient  punishment  and  reparations  for  contumely  of  words,  as  the 
lie,  and  the  like.  But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties  against 
the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in  effect,  and  against  the  examples 
of  all  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to  be  found  any  difference 
made  in  homicide,  but  between  homicide  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
which  we  term  misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of  misadventure 
itself,  there  were  cities  of  refuge  ;  so  that  the  offender  was  put  to  his 
flight,  and  that  flight  was  subject  to  accident,  whether  the  revenger 
of  blood  should  overtake  him  before  he  had  gained  sanctuary  or  no. 
It  is  true  that  our  law  hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  between 
the  will  inflamed  and  the  will  advised,  between  manslaughter  in 
heat  and  murder  upon  prepensed  malice  or  cold  blood,  as  the 
soldiers  call  it  ;  an  indulgence  not  unfit  for  a  choleric  and  warhke 
nation  ;  for  it  is  true,  ira  furor  brevis,  a  man  in  fury  is  not 
himself.  This  privilege  of  passion  the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained, 
but  to  a  case ;  that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer  in 
the  manner.  To  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it  gave  way,  that 
a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But  for  a  difference  to  be  made  in  killing 
and  destroying  man,  upon  a  forethought  purpose,  between  foul  and 
fair,  and.  as  it  were,  lietween  single  murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but 
a  monstrous  child  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  it  in  any 
law,  divine  or  human.  Only  it  is  true,  I  find  in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  en- 
ticed his  brother  into  the  field  and  slew  him  treacherously  ;  but  Lamech 
vaunted  of  his  manhood,  that  he  would  kill  a  young  man,  and  if  it  were 
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to  his  hurt ;  so  as  I  see  no  difference  between  an  insidious  murder  and 
a  braving  or  presumptuous  murder,  but  the  difference  between  Cain  and 
Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory  doth  consent,  that  Graecia 
and  Rome  were  the  most  valiant  and  generous  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  that,  which  is  more  to  be  noted,  they  were  free  estates,  and  not  under 
a  monarchy  ;  whereby  a  man  would  think  it  a  great  deal  the  more  reason 
that  particular  persons  should  have  righted  themselves.  And  yet  they 
had  not  this  practice  of  duels,  nor  anything  that  bare  show  thereof ; 
and  sure  they  would  have  had  it,  if  there  had  been  any  virtue  in  it. 
Nay,  as  he  saith,  "  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  "  It  is  memorable,  that 
which  is  reported  by  a  counsel  or  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  touching 
the  censure  of  the  Turks  of  these  duels.  There  was  a  combat  ot  this 
kind  performed  by  two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one 
of  them  was  slain,  and  the  other  party  was  convened  before  the  council 
of  bashaws.  The  manner  of  the  reprehension  was  in  these  words : 
' '  How  durst  you  undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other  ?  Are  there 
not  Christians  enough  to  kill  ?  Did  you  not  know  that  whether  of  you 
shall  be  slain,  the  loss  would  be  the  great  seignor's  ?  "  So,  as  we  may 
see,  the  most  warlike  nations,  whether  generous  or  barbarous,  have  ever 
despised  this  wherein   now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two  natures  authorized, 
how  justly  I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  latter  of  them.  The  one,  when  upon 
the  approaches  of  armies  in  the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons 
have  made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the  field  upon  the  public 
quarrel.  This  the  Romans  called  ' '  pugna  per  provocationem."  And 
this  was  never,  but  either  between  the  generals  themselves,  who  were 
absolute,  or  between  particulars  by  license  of  the  generals  ;  never  upon 
private  authority.  So  you  see  David  asked  leave  when  he  fought 
with  Goliath  ;  and  Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met,  gave  leave,  and  said 
' '  Let  the  young  man  play  before  us."  And  of  this  kind  was  that  famous 
example  in  the  wars  of  Naples,  between  twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve 
Italians,  where  the  Italians  bore  away  the  victory  ;  besides  other  infinite 
like  examples  worthy  and  laudable,  sometimes  by  singles,  sometimes 
by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  right,  where  the  right  is 
obscure,  introduced  by  the  Goths  and  the  northern  nations,  but  more 
anciently  entertained  in  Spain.  And  this  yet  remains  in  some  cases 
as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though  controverted  by  divines,  touching  the 
lawfulness  of  it  ;  so  that  a  wise  writer  saith  :  ' '  Taliter  pugnanles  videntur 
teniare  Deum,  quia  hoc  volunt  ui  Deus  ostendat  et  faciat  miraculum,  ut 
jusiam  causam  hahens  victor  efficiatur,  quod  scepe  contra  accidit."     But 
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whosoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight  taketh  its  warrant  from  law.  Nay, 
the  French  themselves,  whence  this  folly  seemeth  chiefly  to  have  flown, 
never  had  it  but  only  in  practice  and  toleration,  and  never  as  authorized 
by  law  ;  and  yet  now  of  late  they  have  been  fain  to  purge  their  folly 
with  extreme  rigour,  in  so  much  as  many  gentlemen  left  between  death 
and  life  in  the  duels,  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened  to  hanging  with 
their  wounds  bleeding.  For  the  State  found  it  had  been  neglected 
so  long,  as  nothing  could  be  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  putting 
of  it  down.  As  for  the  second  defect,  pretended  in  our  law,  that  it  hath 
provided  no  remedy  for  lies  and  fillips,  it  may  receive  like  answer.  It 
would  have  been  thought  a  madness  amongst  the  ancient  lawgivers  to 
have  set  a  punishment  upon  the  lie  given,  which  in  effect  is  but  a  word 
of  denial,  a  negative  of  another's  saying.  Any  lawgiver,  if  he  had  been 
asked  the  question,  would  have  made  Solon's  answer :  That  he  had 
not  ordained  any  punishment  for  it,  because  he  never  imagined  the 
world  would  have  been  so  fantastical  as  to  take  it  so  highly.  The 
civilians  dispute  whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  for  it,  and  rather 
resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  first  set  on  and 
stamped  this  disgrace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judgment  of  all  wise 
uTiters  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it ;  for  it  was  he,  that  when  he 
had  himself  given  the  lie  and  defy  to  the  Emperor,  to  make  it  current 
in  the  world,  said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  ' '  that  he  was  no  honest  man 
that  would  bear  the  lie,"  which  was  the  fountain  of  this  new  learning. 

As  for  the  words  of  reproach  and  contumely,  whereof  the  lie  was 
esteemed  none,  it  is  not  credible,  but  that  the  orations  themselves  are 
extant,  what  extreme  and  exquisite  reproaches  were  tossed  up  and  down 
in  the  Senate  of  Rome  and  the  places  of  assembly,  and  the  like  in 
Gracia,  and  yet  no  man  took  himself  fouled  by  them,  but  took  them 
but  for  breath,  and  the  style  of  an  enemy,  and  either  despised  them  or 
returned  them,  but  no  blood  was  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person,  they  are  not  in  them- 
selves consideral:»]e,  save  that  they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
a  disgrace,  which  maketh  these  light  things  pass  for  great  matters.  The 
law  of  England  and  all  laws  hold  these  degrees  of  injury  to  the  person, 
slander,  battery,  mayhem,  death;  and  if  there  be  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  despite  and  contumely,  as  in  case  of  libels  and  bastinadoes 
and  the  like,  this  court  taketh  them  in  hand  and  punishcth  them  exemp- 
iarily.  But  for  this  apprehension  of  a  disgrace  that  a  fillip  to  the  person 
should  be  a  mortal  wound  to  the  reputation,  it  were  good  that  men 
did  hearken  unto  the  saying  of  Gonsalvo,  the  great  and  famous 
commander,  that  was  wont  to  say  a  gentleman's  honour  should  be  de 
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tela  crassiore,  of  a  good  strong  warp  or  web,  that  every  little  thing 
should  not  catch  in  it  ;  when  as  now  it  seems  they  are  but  of  cobweb- 
lawn  or  such  light  stuff,  which  certainly  is  weakness,  and  not  true 
greatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick  man's  body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it 
feels  everything.  And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demonstration  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
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ARTHUR   JAMES    BALFOUR 

(1848-....) 

AVERY   learned  and  philanthropic   British   lady,  who    represents 
the  Twentieth    Century    fully    enough    to    have    become    an 
LL.D.,  was  recently  asked  to  mention  her  "  principal    recrea- 
tions "  for  pubHcation.     Her  answer  on  record  is  :  "  Philanthropic  work 
with  especial  reference  to  the  young." 

Perhaps*  without  prejudice  to  the  dignity  of  the  Rt.  Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  leaders  in  the  public 
Ufe  of  his  generation,  this  may  be  sought  out  hereafter  as  the  only  single 
sentence  at  all  likely  to  suggest  his  versatility.  Reckoned  up  without  regard 
to  chronological  order,  since  his  busy  life  began  in  Scotland  (July  25th, 
1848),  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Maitland  Balfour,  of  Whittinge- 
hame,  Haddingtonshire,  such  items  as  these  are  only  a  beginning  of  the 
results  of  intellectual  activities  so  incessant  that  they  compare  with  those 
of  Macaulay  among  his  predecessors  in  British  intellectual  leadership. 
For  him,  as  for  Macaulay,  the  question,  "  What  has  he  done  ?  "  might  be 
answered  most  easily  by  change  to  "  What  is  there  that  he  did  not  do  ?  " 
Whether  or  not  it  is  considered  in  part  as  "  recreation  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  training  of  the  young,"  it  has  all  been  done  to  the  "  top 
of  the  Balfour  bent."  As  a  bachelor  who  found  time  for  versatility  and 
found  abundant  recreation  in  it,  Macaulay  may  be  used  still  further  to 
explain  Balfour,  at  least  by  contrast ;  for,  beginning  as  a  Commoner, 
Macaulay  in  the  expression  of  his  political  liberality  during  its  last 
stages  in  the  Peerage  may  have  been  as  conservative  at  times  as  Balfour, 
the  Commoner,  ever  was  at  all  in  leading  the  vanguard  of  the  Lords 
in  advance,  or  commanding  the  rear  guard  in  stubborn  retreat. 

Education  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  developed  the  character- 
istic talents  of  the  Scotch  lairds  of  Balfour  and  it  developed  after- 
wards through  many  changes  of  talent.  The  Scotch  birthright  of 
metaphysical  talent  might  naturally  develop  into  his  "  Defence  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt,"  published  in  1879,  and  appear  somewhat  changed  in 
liis  "  Foundations  of  Belief,"  with  its  sub-title  of  "  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theology,"  published  in  1895,  and  republished  to  answer 
continued  demand  in  1901.  If  such  success  gave  its  author  more 
occasion  for  secret  pride  than  he  felt  on  becoming  Prime  Minister  of 
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Great  Britain  in  1902,  he  may  have  found  "  recreation  "  in  what  for 
others  might  have  seemed  the  hardest  work  of  both  literature  and 
poHtics. 

The  results  of  talents  developed  by  education  of  this  kind  change 
with  increasing  education.  Mr.  Balfour's  Hterary  successes  are  too 
various  for  mention,  and  there  is  no  sameness  in  them.  There  has  been 
no  change  except  through  increase  in  the  results  of  the  political  educa- 
tion which  began  for  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  service  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (1878-80)  and  in  his  association  with  the 
work  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Berlin  (1878). 

In  all  his  versatility  there  is  no  sign  of  change  from  what  such  a 
beginning  represents  in  "Conservative  education,"  up  to  the  highest. 
It  appeared  throughout  his  service  in  Parliament,  beginning  in  1874. 
It  was  shown  whether  he  was  acting  as  Leader  of  the  House  or  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  As  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (1887-91),  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1891-2), 
Prime  Minister  (1902-05),  and  again  as  the  Opposition  Leader  in  the 
Commons,  he  showed  always  the  same  Balfour-Salisbury-Beaconsfield 
conservatism  he  illustrated  so  signally  in  the  debates  at  the  crisis  of 
1909-10.  In  rear-action,  the  Lords  could  have  had  no  better  defender. 
If  in  leading  advance  there  has  seemed  at  times  to  be  a  weakness  in 
his  Conservatism,  it  has  been  such  as  he  might  have  learned  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  thought  it  the  part  of  great  generalship  to  capture 
the  enemy's  most  dangerous  guns  and  turn  them  on  their  retreat 
towards  new  position. 

Beyond  this  slight  suggestion,  Mr.  Balfour's  history  belongs  to 
volumes.  His  expressions  of  the  ideas  he  represented  in  1909-10,  as 
he  met  one  of  the  most  powerful  attacks  to  which  British  hereditary 
privilege  had  been  subjected  in  his  generation,  will  be  long  read  as 
history,  and  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  factor  in  making  history. 
He  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  in  191 1,  but  on 
the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Government  in  May,  1915,  he  occupied 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Order  of  Merit  was  bestowed  upon  him  June,  1916. 
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THE  LORDS  AS  APPELLANTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

(Speech   by   Mr.    Balfour  in   the   Hnuse   of    Commons,    December,    1909, 

Replying  to  Mr.  Asquith's  Condemnation  of  the  House  of  Lords 

for  Rejecting  the  Budget) 

THE  more  important  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Asquith)  was  devoted,  and 
most  properly  devoted,  to  the  defence  of  the  motion  he  has  put  upon  the 
Paper.     .  .     The    right    honourable    gentleman    moved    easily    and 

quickly  through  large  spaces  of  English  history.  He  went  back  to  1688, 
and  he  came  dt)wn  to  the  Paper  duties.  Did  he  give  a  single  argument 
indicating  that  the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  recently  pursued 
is  a  course  which  in  the  language  of  the  Resolution  is  a  breach  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons  ?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  really  never  touched  that  point.  He  based 
his  observations,  as  I  understood  him,  upon  a  distinction  between  that 
which  is  technically  within  the  law  and  that  which  is  substantially  within 
the  Constitution,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  deny  that  reiection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  was  technically  within  the  law.  He  did  deny  that  it 
(in  no  substantial  sense)  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  I 
think  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  absolutely  wrong,  not  in  drawing 
a  distinction  between  that  part  of  our  Constitution  which  is  written  on 
the  Statute  Book  and  that  part  of  our  Constitution  which  is  not  written 
on  the  Statute  Book — of  course  there  is  that  distinction — but  within 
the  Constitution,  which  is  not  written  on  the  Statute  Book,  there  are 
some  things  which  are  technically  possible  which  substantially  nobody 
would  recommend.  There  are  other  things  which  are  done  every  day, 
and  there  is  a  third  class,  belonging  neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  second 
class  of  things — things  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  part  of  our 
everyday  practice,  but  which  are  clearly  within  not  merely  the  written 
law  of  the  Constitution,  but  within  its  spirit,  interpreted  in  any  broad 
and  statesmanlike  way. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  have  so 
deliberately  ignored  some  of  the  points  which  he  must  know  lie  on  the 
very  face  of  this  constitutional  discussion,- and  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  a  proper  understanding  of  it.  Take  so  important  a  point  as 
this,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with  whom  rested  originally  the  most 
precise  statement  of  the  claims  of  this  House  as  we,  the  House  of  Commons, 
chose  to  interpret  them,  as  against  the  Lords,  admitted  in  terms  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  a  right  to  reject.     They  said  :     "  You  cannot 
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originate  ;  you  cannot  modify  ;  we  admit  you  can  reject."  If  the  very 
original  Resolution  on  which  all  our  claims  are  based,  the  very 
history  in  which  it  is  embodied,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  that  admission, 
gratuitously  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  why  are  we  to  go  back 
on  that,  and  why  are  we  now  to  alter,  not  the  written  law,  but  the  substance 
of  the  Constitution,  in  a  matter  never  comtemplated  by  those  who  origi- 
nally started,  and  did  more  than  any  others  to  carry  through,  the  distinction 
of  function  which  nobody  denies  (and  I  am  the  last  to  deny)-the  distinction 
of  function  which  does  separate  this  House  from  the  other  House  in  the 
matter  of  financial  arrangements.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  tells 
us  that  there  is  an  unbroken  tradition  under  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  never  rejected  the  financial  proposals  of  the  year  ;  has  never  interfered, 
never  abolished  the  financial  arrangements  of  this  House  for  the  year. 
How  long  has  that  unbroken  tradition  continued  ?  It  evidently  could 
not  go  back  before  the  period  when  all  our  provisions  for  taxation  were 
embodied  for  the  year,  and  that  is  within  the  memory  of  men  living. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  men  sitting  in  this  House  at  this  moment 
who  were  members  of  this  House  when  it  was  first  made.  What  is 
the  use  of  talking  ?  Go  back  through  the  English  Constitution  to  all 
the  precedents  of  the  centuries  and  you  will  not  find  a  precedent  ?  The 
English  Constitution  did  not  begin  in  i860,  but  before  that.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Budget  embodying  the  taxes  of  the  year  was  never 
rejected,  because  there  never  was  a  Budget  Bill  embodying  them  ;  it  is 
an  entirely  modern  invention,  modern  in  the  sense  not  merely  measured 
by  the  antiquity  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  modem  as  measured 
by  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  life  and  human  experience. 

Therefore,  to  claim  tradition  for  this  is  to  ignore  the  very  fundamental 
fact  under  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  deal  in  the  past  with  our 
financial  necessities.  The  second  point  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  this :  He  said  if  you  admit  that  there  are,  in  addition  to  certain 
things  which  are  forbidden  by  the  statute  law.  other  things  which  are 
technically  possible  and  which  are  forbidden  by  unvarying  custom, 
is  not  this  one  of  them  ?  If  honourable  gentlemen  consider  that  argument, 
they  will  see  how  utterly  empty  and  vain  it  is.  Manifestly  the  rejection 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  or — the  right  honourable  gentleman  does  not 
like  the  word — the  statement  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  do  not 
think  the  Bill  ought  to  pass  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  people,  undoubtedly 
a  statement  of  that  sort,  an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  is  one  which  must 
be  of  rare  occurrence.  Some  honourable  gentlemen  may  think  differ- 
ently ;  they  may  think  it  should  be  of  annual  occurrence.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  ordinar}^  procedure.  It  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  exceptional,  and  because  it  is  exceptional  naturally 
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it  is  rare  ;  because  the  occasions  of  its  exercise  must  be  exceptional, 
therefore  they  must  be  rare.  You  have  no  right  to  claim  the  rarity, 
which  is  an  essential  part,  as  showing  that  the  power  itself  ought  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  I  hope  those  occasions  will  be  very  rare  ;  I  also  hope 
the  power  will  never  be  abandoned  ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  taken 
away.  There  was  one  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
with  the  general  spirit  of  which  I  sympathize.  He  indicated— I  did 
not  take  do\vn  the  exact  language  ;  he  used,  as  he  always  does,  words 
admirably  chosen  to  express  his  meaning— that  you  must  judge  these 
constitutional  questions,  when  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  formal,  written 
Constitution,  in  accordance  with  broad  issues,  broad  views  of  public 
policy  and  broad  views  as  to  the  development  of  great  and  free  institutions, 
I  agree  with  that.  He  abandoned,  for  the  moment,  and  rightly  abandoned, 
the  attitude  of  the  mere  historical  investigator,  and  he  tried  to  consider 
the  question,  as  it  ought  to  be  considered,  in  its  broader  aspects. 

Before  he  went  to  that  part  of  his  subject  I  think  he  should  have 
reminded  us  how  many  of  his  own  colleagues  have  told  us— I  only  mention 
this  again  to  put  it  on  record— and  have  deliberately  laid  down,  that 
the  powers  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  recently  exercised  are  powers, 
not  of  which  they  were  merely  technically  possessed,  but  of  which  they 
had  a  substantial  usage.  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  it  down.  Lord  Spencer 
laid  it  down.  Lord  Ripon  laid  it  down,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  laid 
it  down,  and  these  were  all  gentlemen  who  had  served  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  cabinets,  who  had  been  his  colleagues, 
who  had  been  great  authorities  in  the  party  of  which  he  is  now  the  leader, 
and  I  say  one  and  all  have  laid  down  in  terms  a  proposition  which  makes 
absolute  nonsense  of  the  Resolution  which  he  is  now  asking  this  House 
to  stultify  itself  by  putting  for  a  few  hours  upon  our  journals.  I  revert 
to  the  broader  question  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  raised. 
He  spent  much  invective,  some  of  which  I  thought  a  little  cheap,  in 
denouncing  the  principle  and  practice  of  an  hereditary  Chamber.  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  in  this  country  at  this  time  you  can  very  greatly 
improve,  in  your  Second  Chamber,  upon  the  hereditary  principle.  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  if  some  of  the  theoretical  politicians  below  the 
Gangway,  to  whose  logical  souls  the  very  word  ' '  hereditary  "  is  objection- 
able—I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  they  were  concerned  in  making  a  Second 
Chamber  on  non-political  principles  whether  they  would  not  make  one 
which  this  House  would  find  a  much  more  formidable  difficulty  than 
the  hereditary  Chamber  which  they  now  find  it  so  easy  to  deride.  But, 
at  all  events,  for  th^  moment  and  until  you  have  a  better,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  Secon^  Chamber.     It  performs,  ill  or  well,  in  this  country 
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the  functions  which  every  Second  Chamber  in  all  other  countries,  in  all 
other  large  and  complex  civilizations,  performs.     I  gather  there  are  some 
honourable  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  some  on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  do  not  like  a  Second  Chamber, 
who  would  be  happier  with  a  Single  Chamber  system,  or  think  they  would, 
and  perhaps  look  forward  some  day  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  this  country 
in  the  solitary  (and  I  think  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  not  enviable) 
position  of  being  the  one  great  civilized  community  trying  that  system. 
May  I  ask  the  Government  whether  they  at  all  differ  from  Mr.  Bryce's 
view  on  this  subject  ?     He  is  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  was  lately  a  member  of  the  present  Administration. 
He  lays  it  down  that  the  need  of  two  Chambers  is  an  axiom  of  political 
science  based  upon  the  belief  of  an  innate  tendency  of  one  Assembly 
to  become  hasty,  tyrannical  and  corrupt,  a  tendency  which  can  only 
be  checked  by  the  co-existence  of  another  House  of  equal  authority. 
I  do  not  want  another  House  of  equal  authority,  but  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  I  respectfully  but  humbly  join  myself  with  those  who  regard 
it  as  an  axiom  of  political  science  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  a  necessity. 
If  it  be  true  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  required  because  a  single  Chamber 
has  a  tendency  to  become  "  hasty,  tyrannical  or  corrupt,"  I  would  ask 
how  far  you  think  it  wise  in  the  interest  of  the  country  to  clip  and  curtail 
those  powers  which  that  Second  Chamber  now  possesses  ?     I  have  a 
perfectly  clear  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  the  powers  which  the 
House  of  Lords  possess  at  this  moment  are  not  excessive,  and  that  the 
efforts  you  have  so  recently  been  making  to  curtail  them  not  only  partake 
of   pettiness   in    their   character,   but   are   extremely   inconvenient   and 
detrimental   to   the  public  interest.     You,  Sir,  are  obliged   from   that 
Chair  to  administer  the  traditions  as  they  have  been  gradually  stretched 
and  stretched  by  your  predecessors  in  regard  to  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  in  connection  with 
ordinary  legislation  ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  now  driving  its  use  of  those  privileges  to  a  point  which  will  react  upon 
its  own  legislation,  and  can  have  no  good  effect  from  the  public  interest 
at  all,  which  looks  too  often  like  an  exhibition  of  mere  petty  spite,  and 
which  certainly  seriously  cripples,  or,  if  it  is  permitted  to  go  on,  will 
seriously  cripple,  the  utility  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  regard  to  matters 
which  are  often  of  no  party  controversy  at  all.     Like  so  many  of  our 
other    Parliamentary    institutions    created    for   quite    another    purpose, 
this  claim  of  privilege  is  now  often  used  merely  to  get  a  Minister  in  charge 
of  House  of  Lords  amendments  out  of  a  difficulty  to  find  a  reason  for 
rejecting  them — a  reason  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
find  a  he  could  not  take  refuge  in  tiiis  time-honoured  resource — and 
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nothing  could  be  more  comic  to  anyone  who  looks  into  it  than  all  these 
expedients  of  printing  in  italics  and  red  letters  as  used  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  then,  if  the  Government  Hke  an  amendment,  they  move  to  waive 
your  privileges  ;  if  they  do  not  like  an  amendment,  they  get  out  of  their 
difficulty  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  leaving  it  to  the  Chair,  But 
these  things  are  relatively  small,  though  I  believe  they  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  your  ]egi?lation.  There  are  other  things  which  are  bigger, 
and  observe  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  we  must  look  at  the  development  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  constitutional  work  as  a  whole.  Observe  there  are  changes  going  on 
in  our  flexible  Constitution,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it.  Is  this 
House  what  it  was,  let  us  say,  in  1678,  or  at  any  other  date  you  choose 
to  name  ?  We  see  day  by  day  that  the  exigencies  of  debate  compel 
successive  Governments  to  draw  tighter  and  tighter  the  limitations  on 
our  discussions,  until  it  is  not  so  much  a  single  Chamber  which  you  are 
trying  to  institute — a  single  Chamber  discussing  and  passing  Bills  and 
representing  its  constituents— but  it  is  a  single  Chamber  managed  by  a 
single  Government,  and  not  discussing  at  all.     .     .     . 

The  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  pursued  is  one  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  theory  of  the  Second  Chamber  as  it  is  and 
as  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  these  modem  days,  and  my  personal 
belief  is  that  the  country  takes  my  view  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
they  think  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  gone  beyond  their  duty.  I  do 
not  believe  they  think  that  the  House  of  Lords  are  putting  their  hereditary 
privileges  between  them  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  so  stupid  as  to  think  that.  The  people  who  think  that 
are  those  who  never  get  beyond  the  ground  of  legal  constitutional  history, 
who  never  look  at  facts  as  they  actually  are  in  the  concrete  world  in 
which  we  live,  who  are  incapable  of  seeing  that  a  reference  of  this  kind 
of  great  and  new  financial  principles  to  the  country,  so  far  from  being  an 
interference  with  the  true  growth  and  movement  of  democracy,  is  a 
security,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  security,  that  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy will  not  be  accompanied  by  that  very  kind  of  abuse  by  which 
democracy  itself  ultimately  suffers  and  perishes. 


GOVERNMENT  "  OF,  BY  AND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE" 

(Mr.   Balfour's   Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  24th,  1907) 

{UNDERSTAND   the    democratic    theory  of  government  to  be  that 
those  who  are  concerned  with   the  decision  should  be   the  people 
wlio  make  it  ;  and  as  far  as  that  can  be  attained  I,  at  all  events,  desire 
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to  see  it  attained.  But  who  is  concerned  with  the  decision  which  we 
make  when  a  great  constitutional  issue  is  involved  ?  Is  it  the  particular 
Parliament  ?  Are  the  particular  male  adults  in  a  given  year  who  have 
got  the  given  qualifications  the  only  people  whose  interests  are  concerned  ? 
Those  adult  males  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  heirs,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  trustees  of  many  centuries  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that 
we  should  so  frame  our  Constitution  that  the  holders  of  power  for  the 
moment  should  be  regarded  as  in  every  respect  the  irresponsible  mana- 
gers, not  only  of  their  own  affairs  for  the  moment,  but  of  the  affairs  of  their 
country  for  all  time.  Because,  remember,  there  are  many  things  which 
can  be  done  which  are  irreversible  when  you  are  dealing  with  great  growths 
in  the  region  of  politics  ;  just  as  when  you  are  dealing  with  them  in  the 
region  of  nature  you  cannot  replace  that  which  you  destroy.  You 
may  pull  down  a  building  and  erect  another  exactly  like  it ;  you  cannot 
cut  down  a  tree  and  say,  "  To-morrow  I  will  have  another  tree  in  its 
place."  So  it  is  with  an  institution.  You  are  absolutely  bound  to  see 
that  no  hasty  decision  shall  upset  in  one  reckless  hour  interests  which 
have  been  slowly  and  painfully  built  up  by  our  predecessors,  and  which 
our  successors  never  can  replace.  Therefore,  I  say,  you  must  in  this 
country'  do  what  every  other  country  has  done,  what  some  other  countries 
have  done  with  over-caution  and  over-care,  see  that  there  is  some  per- 
manence and  continuity  in  your  institutions.  I  am  no  favourer  of 
perpetual  entails  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  institutions  of  this  country  in 
any  particular  stereotyped  and  perpetuated  for  all  time,  made  abso- 
lutely petrified  and  immovable,  as,  for  instance,  the  institutions  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  are,  or  almost  are,  under  the  peculiar  regulations 
of  their  Constitution.  But  while  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  immovable 
conservatism  of  the  republican  institutions  of  America,  I  think  we  should 
be  perfectly  insane — setting  aside  not  only  the  lessons  of  our  own  history, 
but  of  every  other  history — if  we  did  not  so  arrange  our  Constitution 
that  when  the  people  decide  upon  a  change,  it  shall  be  after  the  most 
mature  consideration,  after  the  thing  has  been  weighed  and  looked  at 
from  all  sides,  and  after  it  has  been  considered  in  isolation  from  all  those 
perturbing  considerations  which  operate  at  a  moment.  It  is  folly  to  call 
that  anti-democratic ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  democracy  properly  understood. 
It  is  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Not 
by  the  people  for  the  people  living  under  one  Parliament,  be  it  of  seven 
or  five  years*  duration,  but  by  the  people  for  the  people  for  generations. — 
jAt  Mr.  Balfour's  request,  we  state  the  above  is  extemporaneous,  and 
without  Mr.  Balfour's  revision). 
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THE  political  philosophy  of  John  Locke  grew  out  of  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  English  people.  It  had  developed  slowly 
into  the  "  constitution  "  of  the  people,  as  an  organic  whole, 
increasing  in  unity  and  force  from  the  Saxon  times  of  Alfred.  Then, 
it  was  equally  clear  to  Saxon  freeman  and  Saxon  serf  that  every  out- 
sider who  attempted  to  control  them  was  a  foreign  foe,  to  be  resisted 
to  the  last  extremity  even,  it  is  said  by  some  British  historians,  to  the 
extreme  of  removing  the  "  hide  "  of  the  invading  heathen  entirely,  that 
it  might  be  attached  as  a  warning  against  sacrilege  to  the  door  of  one 
of  the  church  buildings  which,  during  the  period  of  their  heathenism, 
the  "Vikings"  were  undiscriminating  enough  to  plunder  as  they  did 
■  all  other  buildings.  With  all  agreed  on  this  point,  whether  they 
were  free  men  or  thralls,  there  had  also  developed  in  the  Saxon  times  of 
Alfred  the  idea  that  in  the  regulation  of  domestic  affairs,  as  among 
free-born  Englishmen,  no  penalty  of  the  law  was  to  be  "  taken  out 
of  the  hide  "  of  a  free-born  man,  to  satisfy  any  claim  of  justice,  except 
when  all  other  means  of  satisfying  justice  failed. 

As  this  English  definition  of  the  rights  of  person,  belonging  to  birth 
in  freedom,  developed  from  the  Saxon  times,  through  the  Norman, 
before  it  had  embodied  itself  in  the  Constitution  of  England  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  mind  of  Locke,  it  had  extended  into  the  intellectual  con- 
stitution of  the  whole  body  of  the  English  people.  It  clarified  the  idea 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  human  person  until  the  distinction  disappeared 
which  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  thrall,  having  no  property 
from  which  to  pay  the  penalties  of  his  transgressions,  was  destined  by 
divine  as  well  as  human  law  to  "  pay  with  his  hide,"  in  what  seemed 
manifest  agreement  with  the  condition  in  life  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  failure  at  birth  to  enter  the  estate  of  a  free  man.  In  tlie 
philosophy  of  Locke,  the  constitution  of  the  world  began  in  the  abo- 
lition of  thralldom  at  birth  itself.  This  to  him  was  the  constitution  of 
civilization  for  humanity.  While  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  any 
primitive  mind  to  define  the  idea  that  outside  and  "outlandish" 
foreigners  in  a  condition  of  accidental  or  habitual  weakness  have  rights 
anyone  is  bound  to  respect,  the  British  Constitution  as  it  developed 
into  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  raised   the   human  mind   to   the  height 
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of  civilization  from  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  world-wide  view  of 
its  meaning  became  possible.  For  the  first  time  a  political  constitution, 
shaping  itself  out  of  the  mind  of  a  great  people  into  that  of  one  of 
their  greatest  men,  actually  "counted  nothing  human  foreign."  From 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  idea  that  ' '  all  just  government  depends 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed  "  worked  its  way  through  the  mind  of 
England  until  its  passage  through  Locke's  mind  made  its  definition 
possible. 

This  high  view  of  right,  justice  and  civilization  as  it  belongs  to  the 
unity  of  the  world,  ends,  as  it  begins,  in  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
"  birthright  of  freedom  "  for  the  "  natives  "  in  every  country.  From 
Wales,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  one  of  the  close  family  connec- 
tions of  George  Washington's  immediate  ancestors  went  to  America 
with  the  idea  that  "  every  land  is  a  brave  man's  country."  This  was 
the  Latin  motto  of  a  British  coat  of  arms.  The  British  idea,  as  it  de- 
velops out  of  the  definitions  of  Locke  into  higher  civilization  for  the 
world,  is  that  every  land  is  a  just  man's  country,  as  he  enters  it  with  the 
same  respect  for  the  rights,  the  liberties,  of  the  weakest  in  it,  he  has  for 
those  of  the  strongest  in  his  own.  As  this  idea  worked  into  and  out 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  represented  it  as  best  they  could  in  its 
sequences  and  consequences,  from  Wilberforce,  Howard  and  Brougham  to 
Gladstone,  it  forced  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     It  forced  it  in  America  as  truly  as  in  all  British  possessions. 

If  it  is  still  too  high  for  sustained  realization  in  the  life  of  any 
people  in  the  "  Old  World  "  or  the  New  ;  if,  as  it  seemed  to  some,  the 
Twentieth  Century  opened  with  a  threat  of  reaction  from  it  extending  to 
the  United  States,  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  and  into 
the  minds  of  "  sullen,  stubborn  peoples,  half  devil  and  half  child  ;  " 
if  for  a  time,  to  the  timid,  civilization  seemed  to  be  forced  back  of 
Locke  to  the  idea  of 

"  .     .     .     the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  can  take  who  has  the  power  and  he  can  keep  who  can," 

this  idea  ' '  recrudescing  "  from  below  the  surface  of  the  world's  past  into 
the  action  of  dominating  and  conquering  men  as  brave  and  determined 
as  the  world  has  ever  produced,  met  with  resistance  from  modern 
Englishmen,  impelled  to  meet  it  by  the  British  Constitution,  as  the  idea 
of  self-government  had  been  defined  out  of  the  mind  of  the  people  by 
Locke.  At  the  first  crisis  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  resistance  to  re- 
action armed  for  action  with  all  the  power  of  the  idea  of  freedom  in 
the  final  judgment  which  tests  character  by  the  rule  that  "  he  is  a  slave 
who  dares  not  be  in  the  right  with  two  or  three." 
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It  is  not  given  to  any  race,  to  any  people,  to  any  party  or  to  any 
man  wholly  to  be  right  in  any  age.  Still,  a  great  people  returns  in- 
evitably to  its  ideals  at  last.  Whether  it  develops  in  the  "  cook's  son," 
or  the  "  son  of  a  hundred  earls,"  the  mind  which  belongs  to  the  liber- 
ties of  England  belongs  at  last  to  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  written  out  of  English  history  in  all 
its  centuries,  to  answer  the  demands  of  justice  to  the  history  being 
made  in  the  M-orld  at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  as  this 
belongs  to  the  life-work  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  opponents.  The  rest  may  be  left  for  decision  by  the 
more  nearly  impartial  judgments  of  those  in  all  countries  whose  minds 
have  not  been  effected  by  the  heat  of  struggle  to  validate  for  others 
what  it  is  given  to  each  one  to  see  as  the  right. 

What  can  be  realized  most  easily  now  is  the  importance  of  the 
age  into  which  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  bom. 

By  birth  and  education  he  was  fitted  for  his  part  in  life.  The 
youngest  son  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  of  Stracathro,  Forfarshire,  he 
was  bom,  September  7th,  1836,  into  a  generation  which  inherited  from 
its  immediate  predecessors  a  political  tradition  which  it  extended  in 
results  reaching  fully  to  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Can- 
ning, Peel  and  Mackintosh  had  already  shaped  in  British  life  the  issues 
for  his  political  education  in  his  own  generation,  after  his  birth  as  a 
member  of  the  ancient  "  Clan  Campbell."  Mackintosh  had  begun  to 
define  Home  Rule  for  the  ' '  colonial  possessions  "  in  1828,  and  with 
O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  the  first  ideas  the  young 
Scotchman  could  have  absorbed  in  childhood  from  the  atmosphere  of 
British  politics,  belonged  to  the  issues  of  "  Home  Rule,"  of  Chartism 
and  the  rise  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  His  scholastic  education  at  Glas- 
gow University  and  at  Cambridge  belonged  to  a  period  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world  when  Mazzini  and  Kossuth  had  been  followed  out- 
side of  England  by  Lincoln,  and  in  which  both  Gladstone  and  Bis- 
marck had  appeared,  equipped  as  antagonists  in  the  world-struggle 
which  began  in  a  new  era  of  armament,  following  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  continental  period  of  revolution  which  had  preceded  it.  When 
Campbell-Bannerman  entered  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  the 
Stirling  district  in  1868,  Castelar  was  attempting  the  Uberation  of 
Spain  ;  Louis  Napoleon  was  preparing  for  his  own  downfall  by  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  free  speech  in  France  ;  Bismarck  had  begun  massing 
the  forces  of  Pmssia  for  his  policies  of  "  blood  and  iron,"  and  in  the 
United  States,  out  of  the  min  of  the  Civil  war,  came  a  renewed  and  em- 
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phatic  definition  of  the  idea  which  in  the  time  of  Canning  and  Monroe, 
had  set  the  ne  plus  ultra  for  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  "  Holy 
Alliance." 

Becoming  Henry  "  Campbell-Bannerman  "  in  compliance  with  the 
testamentary  wishes  of  his  uncle  (Henry  Bannerman,  of  Hunton  Court, 
Kent),  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  official  life  during  its  last 
three  decades  included  service  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office 
(1871-74  and  1880-82),  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (1882-84),  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  -(1884-85),  and  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (1886,  1892-95).  While,  during  this  period,  Gladstone  had  led 
the  forces  of  English  Liberalism  in  advance  after  every  successive  defeat, 
Africa  had  been  opened  up  by  the  exploration  of  Stanley  and  his  successors; 
Japan  had  developed  as  a  power  in  Asia  ;  Russia  had  been  moved  by 
the  ideas  of  Locke  as  far  as  they  could  penetrate  into  the  mind  of  Tolstoi ; 
Hugo  had  done  his  work  in  France  against  "  the  infinitely  little  "  as  he 
found  it  in  the  imperialism  of  "  Napoleon  the  Little  ;  "  and  the  German 
Empire  had  been  refounded  with  Bismarck's  idea  in  control.  To  "  re- 
dress the  balance  "  for  the  world,  the  Republic  of  France  had  come  into 
stable  existence,  the  United  States  had  regained  self-possession,  Canada 
and  Australia  had  grown  from  mere  provinces  and  possessions  into 
great  countries.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  it  seemed  that  the  world  might  be  led  at  once  forward  by  great 
liberating  ideas,  best  expressed  in  English  speech,  into  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  right  to  exercise  its  highest  powers,  as  the  birthright  of  every 
country.  Then  questions  of  controlling  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
and  of  diamonds  ;  of  sugar,  tobacco  and  hemp,  supervened  in  England 
and  America. 

When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  became  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1905  as  the  successor  of  Gladstone  in 
leadership,  with  power  extending  far  beyond  that  of  office,  it  was  to  begin 
a  new  struggle  which  for  him  ended  only  with  his  death,  April  22nd, 
1908. 

A  representative  leader  in  a  great  age,  he  left  his  successors  the 
legacy  of  his  mind's  greatest  forces  in  such  "  last  words  "  as  the  speech 
on  "  The  Supremacy  of  the  People."  W.V.B. 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(Sir   Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's    Speech   as    Prime   Minister,    June   24th,    1907, 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  Supporting  his  Motion  to  Limit  the  Power 

of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Rejecting  Bills) 

THE  supremacy  of. the  people  in  legislation  implies,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  the  authority  of  the  Commons.  The  party  for 
which  I  speak  has  never  swerved  from  that  position,  and  unless  you  are 
going  to  fall  back  upon  some  foreign  method,  such  as  the  referendum, 
or  the  mandate,  or  the  plebiscite,  or  some  other  way  of  getting  behind 
the  backs  of  the  elected  to  the  electors  themselves,  such  as  was  advised 
by  both  the  first  and  third  Napoleon — unless  that  is  the  example  you 
are  going  to  follow,  then  there  is  no  course  open  but  to  recognize  un- 
grudgingly the  authority  which  resides  in  this  House,  and  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  nation  as  represented  in  its  great  interests  within  these 
walls.  The  Resolution  embodies,  therefore,  a  principle  the  logic  of 
which  at  any  rate  is  accepted  by  both  parties  and  both  Houses — the 
principle  of  the  predominance  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  let  us  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  by  predominance, 
and  especially  what  we  mean  by  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  do  not  on  this  side  of  the  House  mean  an  abstract, 
a  deferred,  supremacy  ;  that  is  not  what  we  mean  by  the  supremacy  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  do  not  mean  a  supremacy  that  comes 
into  play  after  one  or  two  or  more  appeals  to  the  country,  before  which 
a  determined  resistance  of  the  other  House  will  give  way.  That  is 
not  what  we  mean  by  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
arrangement  does  not  in  the  least  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  Where  we  differ,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  point  at  which 
the  authority  of  this  house  becomes  effective.  But,  at  any  rate,  let 
us  be  quite  clear  about  this,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  with  certain  reservations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  with- 
out reservation  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  \vritings  of  any  high 
constitutional  authority,  as  the  final  court  in  which  the  will  of  the  nation 
is  declared.  I  do  not  base  my  argument  upon  the  admissions  or  state- 
ments of  those  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred,  or  on  any  authori- 
ties whatsoever.  We  do  not  require  to  do  so.  The  principle  which 
forms  the  core  of  our  Resolution  is  implied  and  expressed  in  the 
very  existence  of  this  House  of  Commons.  It  works  in  every  fibre 
of  our  political  being,  and  if  the  authority  to  speak  for  the  nation 
is  not  to  reside  within  these  walls,  if  that  authority  is  to  be  usurped  by 
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the  non-elective  House,  it  follows  that  our  representative  institutions 
must  take  a  secondary  place,  and  we  shall  have  to  abate  our  claim  to 
be  the  foremost  among  free  and  representatives  communities. 

Now,  I  have  to  ask  the  House  to  consider  how  this  great  prin- 
ciple is  applied  in  practice.  What  meaning  does  the  supremacy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  its  working 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  When  th'eir  own  party  are  in 
power,  that  is,  the  party  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  belong — they  recognize  without  reservation, 
they  even  make  what  I  would  almost  call  indecent  haste,  to 
recognize  this  supremacy.  There  is  never  a  suggestion  that  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  brought  inio 
play  ;  there  is  never  a  hint  that  this  House  is  anything  but  a  clear  and 
faithful  mirror  of  the  settled  opinions  and  desires  of  the  country,  or 
that  the  arm  of  the  executive  falls  short  of  being  the  instrument  of  the 
national  will.  No,  sir  ;  the  other  house,  in  these  circumstances,  may 
be  said  to  adopt  an  act  upon  the  view  of  the  inherent  authority  of  this 
House,  which  was  expressed  by  Edmund  Burke  in  these  words — 

"  The  virtue,  spirit  and  essence  of  the  House  of  Commons  consists 
in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  nation." 

I  know  of  no  instance  under  a  congenial  regime,  that  is  to  say,  not  in 
recent  times,  when  the  House  of  Lords  seriously  challenged  the  decisions 
of  this  House,  except — it  is  rather  comical — in  the  solitary  case  of  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  On  two  separate  occasions  this  House 
has  passed  this  Bill  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power — a  private 
Bill  it  was — and  on  both  occasions  the  other  House  rejected  it.  It  is 
almost  refreshing  to  come  upon  this  marked  action  in  the  revising  House. 
But  certainly  the  supposed  characteristic  of  a  single-chamber  system  of 
government  which  prevails  in  Unionist  times  has  never  been  broken 
by  any  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
should  go  to  the  country  and  ascertain  what  the  people  were  thinking. 
That  is  a  novel  innovation.  I  will  deal  with  that.  It  now  seems  to  be 
in  everybody's  mouth.  If  we  look  upon  this  controversy  as  a  warfare, 
I  should  say  that  this  is  the  last  ditch,  in  which  the  final  struggle  is 
expected  to  take  place.     .     .    . 

If  they  ever  did  bring  themselves  to  conceive  of  this  House  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people,  they  belied  it  by  the  qualification 
that  such  opinions  are  not  settled  opinions.     It  comes  to  this — that  no 
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Liberal  Government  ever  could  represent  the  settled  opinions  of  the 
electors,  because,  apparently,  if  their  minds  were  not  unsettled,  they 
would  never  dream  of  sending  a  Liberal  Government  to  power.  There- 
fore it  comes  to  this — that  a  non-elective  House  is  called  into  action, 
and  a  barrier  is  set  up  across  our  path,  and  this  theoretical  predominance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  becomes  the  practical  predominance  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  very  clearly  expressed 
in  a  few  words  not  very  long  ago  his  view  of  the  change  which  supervened 
uith  a  change  of  administration,  and  1  will  quote  his  words  in  order  that 
he  may  have  them  before  his  mind.  Speaking  at  the  beginning  of 
November  of  last  year,  he  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  regarded  by 
every  man  of  sober  thought,  irrespective  of  party,  as  the  one  barrier  that 
exists  between  the  folly  of  our  present  governors  and  the  great  interests 
which  in  an  unhappy  moment  have  been  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
That  is  the  transformation  which  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  supremacy 
of  this  House  undergoes  when  in  an  "unhappy  moment" — what  is 
that  ?— a  general  election  which  sent  him  and  his  supporters  flying— 
that  is  the  transformation  which  the  doctrine  undergoes.  It  becomes 
the  doctrine  of  the  fortunate  barrier.  Nothing  about  supremacy.  It 
is  a  barrier.  We  may  be  very  foolish  persons,  as  he  says,  but  we  have 
not  yet  got  to  such  a  depth  of  folly  as  to  adopt  his  theory  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  houses.     .     .     . 

The  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  this  doctrine  of  the  special  man- 
date, nothing  whatever.  It  is  an  invention  apparently  of  the  Lords, 
designed  to  afford  them  some  kind  of  shelter  behind  which  they  may  get 
rid  of  the  Bills  they  dislike.  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  make  this  matter 
clear,  because  it  is  important  to  my  proposition— namely,  that  the 
relations  of  the  Houses  call  for  definition  ;  and  if  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  based  on  assumptions  which  are  fatal  to  a  true  representative 
system,  then  the  question  of  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  push  such 
action  surely  requires  serious  consideration.  If  this  House  was  elected 
on  a  mandate  for  this,  or  a  mandate  for  that,  or  a  mandate  for  the  other, 
I  could  understand,  even  if  I  did  not  approve  of,  the  process  of  sifting 
and  trying  our  decisions  in  order  to  see  whether  they  corresponded  with 
what  passed  at  the  elections.  In  its  absence  such  a  claim  becomes 
grotesque.  Yet  how  seriously  is  it  urged.  We  are  invited  to  go  to  the 
country  ad  hoc  to  test  whether  the  other  House  or  this  House  is  right 
whenever  we  come  to  a  deadlock.  We  have  not  been  elected  on  any 
such  system  as  that.  We  were  elected  to  carry  out  certain  broad  princi- 
ples, and  yet,  forsooth,  we  are  to  go  back,  and  be  re-elected  on  Bills 
and  on  sections  of  Bills  and  subsections  of  Bills  if  we  are  to  convince  the 
other  House.     .     .     . 
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The  next  question  I  have  to  ask  is,  by  what  title  does  the  other 
House  claim  to  refer  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  country  ?  Perhaps 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  tell  us  that.  I  have  never  myself 
seen  any  explanation,  or  understood  how  a  doctrine  so  fantastic  could 
gain  even  a  momentary  currency.  The  Liberal  Party  has  never  for  a 
moment  accepted  the  view  that  the  non-elected,  unchanged,  indissolvable, 
irresponsible  House  is  entitled  to  suspend  a  threat  of  dissolution  over 
our  heads  ;  nor  have  they  regarded  the  pretension  so  advanced  as  affording 
any  sort  of  ground  for  the  action  taken  under  cover  of  it.  Let  the  House 
consider  what  weight  can  attach  to  a  theory  which  has  never  been  put 
into  operation,  which  has  never  been  recognized  by  one  party  in  the 
State,  and  which  has  never  been  held  over  the  heads  of  the  other  party 
in  the  State.  And  then  I  must  say  that  this  assumption  of  the  right 
to  force  a  dissolution  is  a  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It 
is  a  device  for  turning  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  subordinate  House, 
because  the  Lords  are  well  aware  that,  in  declining  to  accept  their  bidding, 
we  have  no  remedy  against  any  changes,  delays  or  rejections  that  they 
may  inflict  upon  our  measures.  Well,  holding  us  in  this  vice,  and 
taunting  us  with  the  cry :  "  You  have  the  countr}'^ ;  why  do  you  not  go 
to  it  ?  "  thej'  have  a  free  hand  as  against  this  House.  Well,  what  is  the 
use  of  our  going  to  the  country  ?  If  the  Lords  will  not  believe  the 
elections  of  1906,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  the  wishes  of 
the  people  are  expressed  in  ten  elections  in  a  year.  .  .  ,  At  present 
we  are  face  to  face,  as  I  have  shown,  with  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  see  that  this  is  the  theory  almost  nakedly  put  forward 
by  some  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  press  who  are  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  we  ought  to  think  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  They  evidently  have 
in  their  minds  as  a  model  some  of  the  Continental  States  whose  system 
is  essentially  and  fundamentally  autocratic,  but  in  which  the  autocracy 
ornaments  and  supplements  itself  with  a  representative  body,  useful 
for  occupying  public  attention  and  for  hammering  out  the  details  of 
legislation,  but  bearing  much  the  relation  that  the  kitchenmaid  does 
to  the  cook.  The  House  of  Lords,  according  to  this  theory,  is  to  be  the 
cook.  Sir,  the  House  of  Commons  is  spoken  of  by  these  instructors  of 
the  public  in  language  of  formal,  guarded,  traditional  respect,  but  is 
treated  as  a  wayward,  impulsive  body  allowed  to  do  useful  work  and 
on  occasion  to  have  its  fling,  but  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  House  of  Lords 
as  soon  as  it  ventures  inroads  upon  the  pet  prejudices  and  interests  of 
that  which  used  to  be  the  ruling  class  in  this  kingdom.  Sir,  we  have 
not  so  learned  our  existing  Constitution.  We  have  perfect  confidence  in 
the  good  feeling,  the  good  sense,  the  wisdom,  the  righteousness  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  country.     We  need  no  shelter  against  them  ;  we  have 
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no  fears  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  invert  the  roles  thus  assigned 
to  the  two  Houses.  Let  the  country  have  the  fullest  use  in  all  matters 
of  the  experience,  wisdom  and  patriotic  industry  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  revising  and  amending  and  securing  full  consideration  for  legislative 
measures  ;  but  (and  these  words  sum  up  our  whole  policy)  the  Commons 
shall  prevail  I 
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(BENJAMIN    DISRAELI) 
(1804-1881) 

WHEN,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three,  Benjamin  Disraeli  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  flushed  with  his  first  Hterary 
successes  and  incHned  perhaps  to  take  pariiamentary  popu- 
larity by  storm.  It  was  the  first  year  of  the  Victorian  reign  (1837)  ^.nd 
the  fashions  of  the  times  allowed  great  latitude  for  the  display  of 
idiosyncracies  in  dress.  It  seems  that  Disraeli  pushed  this  advantage 
to  the  point  of  license.  We  hear  much  of  the  amount  of  jewellery  he 
wore  and  of  the  gaudiness  of  his  waistcoats.  This  may  or  may  not  have 
had  a  deciding  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  his  reception 
by  the  House,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  tempestuous  one.  He  was  re- 
peatedly interrupted,  and  when  he  attempted  to  proceed  the  uproar  of 
cries  and  laughter  finally  overpowered  him  and  he  abandoned  for  the 
time  being  the  attempt  to  speak — not,  however,  until  he  had  served  on 
the  House  due  notice  of  his  great  future,  expressed  in  the  memorable 
words — thundered,  we  are  told,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  audible  still 
in  English  history — "  You  shall  hear  me  1  " 

Not  ten  years  later,  the  young  man  with  the  gaudy  waistcoats  had 
become  the  leading  Conservative  orator  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Liberals  on  their  Corn  Law  policy  and  so  great  was  the  impression 
produced  by  his  speeches  that  in  1852,  when  the  Derby  ministry  was 
formed,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  the  thorough -going  way  in  which  he 
identified  himself  with  the  English  aristocracy.  Where  others  had 
apologized  for  aristocracy  as  a  method  of  government,  he  justified. 
Instead  of  excusing  and  avoiding,  he  assumed  that  a  government  of 
privilege  rather  than  that  based  on  rights  or  the  assumption  of  their 
existence  is  the  best  possible  government,  the  only  natural  one,  the 
only  one  capable  of  perpetuatmg  itself  without  constant  and  violent 
changes.  Kept  on  the  defensive  by  the  forward  movement  of  tlie 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  tendency  towards  Liberalism  or  Radicalism 
shown  by  the  men  of  highest  education  among  the  aristocratic  classes 
themselves,  the  English  Conservatives  were  delighted  to  find  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  striking  eloquence,  who  seemed  to  have  a  religious 
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conviction  that  "  Torjnsm  "  was  the  only  means  of  saving  society 
and  ensuring  progress.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  his  methods, 
that  he  does  not  shrink  from  caUing  himself  a  Tory.  He  is  as  proud  of 
bearing  that  reproach  as  Camille  Desmoulins  was  of  being  called  a 
Sansculotte.  When  a  man  is  thus  "  for  thorough,"  he  becomes  repre- 
sentative of  all  who  have  his  aspirations  or  share  his  tendencies  without 
his  aggressiveness.  No  doubt  Disraeh's  speeches  are  the  best  embodiment 
of  Tory  principle,  the  most  attractive  presentation  of  aristocratic  purposes 
in  government  made  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No  member  of  the 
English  peerage  to  the  ' '  manner  born  "  has  approached  him  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  others  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
him  in  ability  or  statesmanship.  On  that  point  there  may  be  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  but  to  read  any  one  of  his  great  speeches  is  to 
see  at  once  that  he  has  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  rest  in  being  the 
strenuous  and  faith-inspired  champion  of  aristocracy  and  government 
by  privilege — not  the  mere  defender  and  apologist  for  it. 

In  the  extent  of  his  information,  the  energy  and  versatility  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  boldness  of  his  methods,  he  had  no  equal  among  the 
Conservative  leaders  of  the  Victorian  reign.  His  audacity  was  well 
illustrated  when,  after  the  great  struggle  over  the  reform  measures  of 
1866  which  he  opposed,  the  Conservatives  succeeded  to  power,  and  he, 
as  their  representative,  advanced  a  measure  "  more  sweeping  in  its 
nature  as  a  reform  bill  than  that  he  had  successfully  opposed  "  when  it 
was  advocated  by  Gladstone.  In  foreign  affairs,  he  showed  the  same 
boldness,  working  to  check  the  Liberal  advance  at  home  by  directing 
pubhc  attention  away  from  domestic  grievances  to  brilliant  achievements 
abroad.  This  policy  which  his  opponents  resented  the  more  bitterly 
because  they  saw  it  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  they  could  be  held  in 
check,  won  him  the  title  of  "  Jingo,"  and  made  him  the  leading  repre- 
sentative of  British  imperialism  abroad  as  he  was  of  English  aristocracy 
at  home. 


AGAINST  DEMOCRACY  FOR  ENGLAND 

(Delivered  in   1865) 

SIR,  I  could  have  wished,  and  once  I  almost  believed,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  I  look  on  this 
discussion  as  the  natural  epilogue  of  the  Parhament  of  1859  ; 
we  remember  the  prologue.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  controversy  between 
the  educated  section  of  the  Liberal  party  and  that  section  of  the  Liberal 
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party,  according  to  their  companions  and  colleagues,  not  entitled  to  an 
epithet  so  euphuistic  and  complimentary.  But  after  the  speech  of  the 
minister,  I  hardly  think  it  would  become  me,  representing  the  opinions 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  entirely 
to  be  silent.  We  have  a  measure  before  us  to-night  which  is  to  increase 
the  franchise  in  boroughs.  Without  reference  to  any  other  circum- 
stances I  object  to  that  measure.  I  object  to  it  because  an  increase  of 
the  franchise  in  boroughs  is  a  proposal  to  redistribute  political  power 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  political  power  in  the  country  ought  to 
be  treated  partially  ;  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  redistribution  of  political  power,  that  you  can  only 
regard  the  suffrage  as  it  affects  one  section  of  the  constituent  body. 
Whatever  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  whether  ab- 
stractedly it  may  be  expedient  or  not,  this  is  quite  clear,  that  it  must  be 
considered  not  only  in  relation  to  the  particular  persons  with  whom  it 
will  deal,  but  to  other  persons  with  whom  it  does  not  deal,  though  it  would 
affect  them.  And  therefore  it  has  always  been  quite  clear  that  if  you 
deal  with  the  subject  popularly  called  Parliamentary  Reform,  you  must 
deal  with  it  comprehensively.  The  arrangements  you  may  make  with 
reference  to  one  part  of  the  community  may  not  be  objectionable  in 
themselves,  but  may  be  extremely  objectionable  if  you  consider  them 
with  reference  to  other  parts.  Consequently  it  has  been  held — and  the 
more  we  consider  the  subject  the  more  true  and  just  appears  to  be  the 
conclusion — that  if  you  deal  with  the  matter  you  must  deal  with  it 
comprehensively.  You  must  not  only  consider  borough  constituencies, 
you  must  consider  county  constituencies :  and  when  persons  rise  up  and 
urge  their  claims  to  be  introduced  into  the  constituent  body,  even  if 
you  think  there  is  a  plausible  claim  substantiated  on  their  part,  you  are 
bound  in  policy  and  justice  to  consider  also  the  claims  of  other  bodies  not 
in  possession  of  the  franchise,  but  whose  right  to  consideration  may  be 
equally  great.  And  so  clear  is  it  when  you  come  to  the  distribution  oi 
power  that  you  must  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  that  even 
honourable  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid  the  question  of  what  they  call  the  redistribution  of  seats— 
a  very  important  part  of  the  distribution  of  power.  It  is  easy  for  the 
honourable  member  for  Liskeard,  for  example,  to  rise  and  say,  in  sup- 
porting this  measure  for  the  increase  of  the  borough  franchise,  that  it  is 
impossible  any  longer  to  conceal  the  anomalies  of  our  system  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  seats.  "  Is  it  not  monstrous,"  he  asks,  "  that  Calne, 
with  173  voters,  should  return  a  member,  while  Glasgow  returns  only 
two,  with  a  constituency  of  20,000  ?  "  Well,  it  may  be  equally  monstrous 
that  Liskeard  should  return  one  member,  and  that  Birkenhead  should 
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only  make  a  similar  return.  The  distribution  of  seats,  as  any  one  must 
know  who  has  ever  considered  the  subject  deeply  and  with  a  sen^-e  of 
responsibility  towards  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
difficult  questions  that  can  be  brought  before  the  House.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  treat  it  in  an  easy,  off-hand  manner  ;  but  how  are  you  to  reconcile 
the  case  of  North  Cheshire,  of  North  Durham,  of  West  Kent,  and  many, 
other  counties,  where  you  find  four  or  six  great  towns,  with  a  population, 
perhaps,  of  100,000,  returning  six  members  to  this  House,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  of  the  county,  though  equal  in  amount,  returns  only 
two  members  ?  How  are  you  to  meet  the  case  of  the  representation  of 
South  Lancashire  in  reference  to  its  boroughs  ?  Why,  those  are  more 
anomalous  than  the  case  of  Calne. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Scotland.  With  a  population  hardly 
equal  to  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  wealth  greatly  inferior — 
probably  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount — Scotland  yet  possesses 
forty-eight  members,  while  the  metropolis  has  only  twenty.  Do  you 
Reformers  mean  to  say  that  you  are  prepared  to  disfranchise  Scotland  ; 
or  that  you  are  going  to  develop  the  representation  of  the  metropolis 
in  proportion  to  its  population  and  property  ;  and  so  allow  a  country 
like  England,  so  devoted  to  local  government  and  so  influenced  by  local 
feeling,  to  be  governed  by  London  ?  And,  therefore,  when  those  speeches 
are  made  which  gain  a  cheer  for  the  moment,  and  are  supposed  to  be  so 
unanswerable  as  arguments  in  favour  of  parliamentary  change,  I  would 
recommend  the  House  to  recollect  that  this,  as  a  question,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  one  of  the  deepest  that  can  possibly  engage  the  attention 
of  the  country.  The  fact  is  this — in  the  representation  of  this  country 
you  do  not  depend  on  population  or  on  property  merely,  or  on  both 
conjoined  ;  you  have  to  see  that  there  is  something  besides  population 
and  property — you  have  to  take  care  that  the  country  itself  is  represented. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
ITiere  is  another  objection  which  I  have  to  this  bill  brought  forward 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Leeds,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  brought 
forward  by  the  member  for  Leeds.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  any  independent 
member  of  this  House.  If  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another  that 
deserves  the  consideration  and  demands  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  certainly  is  the  reconstruction  of  our  parliamentary  system  ; 
and  it  is  the  government  or  the  political  party  candidates  for  power,  who 
recommend  a  policy,  and  who  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  that  policy  into  effect  if  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  them, 
who  alone  arc  qualified  -  deal  with  a  question  of  this  importance.  But, 
sir,  I  shall  be  told,  do  we  have  been  told  in  a  previous  portion  of  the 
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adjourned  debate,  that  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  this  question,  because  they  have  both  trifled  with  it. 
That  is  a  charge  which  has  been  made  repeatedly  during  this  discussion 
and  on  previous  occasions,  and  certainly  a  graver  one  could  not  be  made 
in  this  House.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  even  our  opponents  have 
trifled  with  this  question.  We  have  had  a  very  animated  account  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  us  as  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Story  of  the  Reform  Measures.  It  was  animated,  but 
it  was  not  accurate.  Mine  will  be  accurate,  though  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
animated.  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  English  statesmen,  though 
they  be  opposed  to  me  in  poHtics,  and  may  sit  on  opposite  benches,  could 
ever  have  intended  to  trifle  with  this  question.  I  think  that  possibly 
they  may  have  made  great  mistakes  in  the  course  which  they  took  ;  they 
may  have  miscalculated,  they  may  have  been  misled  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  men  in  this  country,  occupying  the  posts,  the  eminent  posts, 
of  those  who  have  recommended  any  reconstruction  of  our  parliamentary 
system  in  modern  days,  could  have  advised  a  course  which  they  dis- 
approved. They  may  have  thought  it  perilous,  they  may  have  thought 
it  difficult,  but  though  they  may  have  been  misled  I  am  convinced  they 
must  have  felt  tliat  it  was  necessary.  Let  me  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
one  with  whom  I  have  had  no  political  connection,  and  to  whom  I  have 
been  placed  in  constant  opposition  in  this  House  when  he  was  an  honoured 
member  of  it— I  mean  Lord  Russell.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the 
lively  narrative  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  according  to  which 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  but  the  creature  of  Lord  John  Russell,  whose 
cabinet,  controlled  by  him  with  the  vigour  of  a  Richelieu,  at  all  times 
disapproved  his  course  ;  still  less  can  I  acknowledge  that  merely  to  amuse 
himself,  or  in  a  moment  of  difiiculty  to  excite  some  popular  sympathy, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  a  statesman  always  with  Reform  in  his  pocket, 
ready  to  produce  it  and  make  a  display.  How  different  from  that  astute 
and  sagacious  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
whom  I  almost  hoped  to  have  seen  in  his  place  this  evening.  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  given  the  House  great  pleasure  to  have  seen  him  here,  and 
the  House  itself  would  have  assumed  a  more  good-humoured  appearance. 
I  certainly  did  hope  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  enabled  to  be 
in  bis  place  and  prepared  to  support  his  policy.  According  to  the  ani- 
mated but  not  quite  accurate  account  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  all  that  Lord  Derby  did  was  to  sanction  the  humour 
and  caprice  of  Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  true  that  Lord  John  Russell 
when  prime  minister  recommended  that  her  Majesty  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  should  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  expediency  of 
noticing  the  condition  of  our  representative  system  ;  but  Lord  Johi) 
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Russell    unfortunately    shortly    afterwards    retired    from    his    eminent 
position. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  considerable  statesmen  of  our 
dav^s,  a  statesman  not  connected  with  the  political  school  ot  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  called  to  power  not  only  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party,  but  supported 
by  the  whole  class  of  eminent  statesmen  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  school  and  under  the  same  distinguished  master.     This  eminent 
statesman,  however,  is  entirely  forgotten.     The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man overlooks  the  fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  prime  minister,  and 
when  all  the  principal  places  in  his  cabinet  were  filled  with  the  disciples 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did  think  it  his  duty  to  recommend  the  same  counsel 
to  her  Majesty.     But  this  is  an  im{)ortant,  and  not  the  only  important, 
item  in  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  has  been  ignored  by  the 
right   honourable   gentleman.     The    time,    however,   came   when    Lord 
Aberdeen  gave  place  to  another  statesman,  who  has  been  complimented 
on   his  sagacity   in  evading  the  subject,  as  if  such  a  course  would  be  a 
subject  for  congratulation.     Let  me  vindicate  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  his  absence.       He  did  not  evade  the  question.     Lord  Palmerston 
followed  the  example  of  Lord  John  Russell.     He  followed  the  example 
also  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  recommended  her  Majesty  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject in  the  speech  from  the  throne.     What  becomes,  then,  of  the  lively 
narrative  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
inference  and  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it  ?     Not  only  is  his  account 
inaccurate,  but  it  is  injurious,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  course  of  sound  policy 
and  the  honour  of  public  men.     Well,  now  you  have  three  prime  ministers 
bringing  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  you  have  Lord 
John   Russell,   Lord  Aberdeen,  and  you  have  even  that  statesman  who, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  right   honourable  gentleman,  was  so 
eminent  for  his  sagacity  in  evading  the  subject  altogether.     Now,  let 
me  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  position  of  Lord  Derby  when  he  was 
called  to  power,  a  position  which  you  cannot  rightly  understand  if  you 
accept   as   correct   the   fallacious   statements   of   the   right   honourable 
gentleman.  I  will  give  the  House  an  account  of  this  subject,  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  believe  neither  side  will  impugn.     It  may  not  possibly  be 
without  interest,  and  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  without  significance.     Lord 
Derby  was  sent  for  by  her  Majesty— an  unwilling  candidate  for  office, 
for  let  me  remind  the  House  that  at  that  moment  there  was  an  adverse 
majority  of  140  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  therefore  do  not  think 
that  Lord  Derby  was  open  to  any  imputation  in  hesitating  to  accept 
political    responsibility    under    such    circumstances.     Lord    Derby    laid 
these   considerations   before   her   Majesty,      I   speak,   of  course,   with 
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reserve.  I  say  nothing  now  which  I  have  not  said  before  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  subjects  in  this  House.  But  when  a  government 
comes  in  on  Reform  and  remains  in  power  six  years  without  passing 
anv  measure  of  the  kind,  it  is  possible  that  these  circumstances,  too, 
may  be  lost  sight  of.  Lord  Derby  advised  her  Majesty  not  to  form  a 
government  under  his  influence,  because  there  existed  so  large  a  majority 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  because  this  question  of 
Reform  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
it  as  he  should  wish.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Lord  Derby 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Cabinet  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832.  Lord  Derby,  as  Lord  Stanley,  was  m  the  House  of  Commons  one 
of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  measure.  Lord  Derby  believed 
that  the  bill  had  tended  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  although  no  man  superior  to  prejudices  could  fail  to  see  that  some 
who  were  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  were  still  debarred 
from  the  privilege,  yet  he  could  not  also  fail  to  perceive  the  danger  which 
would  arise  from  our  tampering  with  the  franchise.  On  these  grounds 
Lord  Derby  declined  the  honour  which  her  Majesty  desired  to  confer 
upon  him,  but  the  appeal  was  repeated.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  English  statesman  longer  to  hesitate  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  was  no  other  contract  or  understanding 
further  than  that  which  prevails  among  men,  however  different  their 
politics,  who  love  their  country  and  wish  to  maintain  its  greatness.  I 
am  bound  to  add  that  there  was  an  understanding  at  the  time  existing 
among  me'.i  of  weight  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  position  in  which 
the  Reform  question  was  placed  was  one  embarrassing  to  the  crown 
and  npc  creditable  to  the  House,  and  that  any  minister  trying  his  best 
to  deal  with  it  under  these  circumstances  would  receive  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  a  time  might 
possibly  arrive  when  both  parties  would  unite  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  solution  which  would  tend  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the 
country.  And  yet,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  it  was  only 
in  i860  that  the  portentous  truth  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  country — 
only  in  i860,  after  so  many  ministers  had  been  dealing  with  the  question 
for  so  many  years.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  was  the  question,  and 
the  only  question,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Lord  Derby's  cabinet. 
The  question  was  whether  they  could  secure  the  franchise  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  who,  by  their  industry,  their  intelligence, 
and  their  integrity,  showed  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  a  possession, 
without  at  the  same  time  overwhehning  the  rest  of  the  constituency  by 
the  numbers  of  those  whom  they  admitted.  That,  sir,  was  the  only 
question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Lord  Derby, 
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and  yet  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  that  it  was  in  i860  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  first  called  to  the  subject,  when,  in  fact, 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  before  them  for  ten 
years,  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  that  embraced  by  the  measure  under 
consideration  this  evening. 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  reception  which  Lord  Derby's 
Bill  encountered.  It  is  neither  my  disposition,  nor,  I  am  sure,  that  of 
any  of  my  colleagues,  to  complain  of  the  votes  of  this  House  on  that 
occasion.  Political  life  must  be  taken  as  you  find  it,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  not  a  word  shall  escape  me  on  the  subject.  But  from  the 
speeches  made  the  first  night,  and  from  the  speech  made  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  this  evening,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  vindicating 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  party  with  which  I  act.  I  believe  that  the 
mecLSure  which  we  brought  forward  was  the  only  one  which  has  tended 
to  meet  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  question.  Totally  irrespective 
of  other  modes  of  deahng  with  the  question,  there  were  two  franchises 
especially  proposed  on  this  occasion,  which,  in  my  mind,  would  have 
done  much  towards  solving  the  difficulty.  The  first  was  the  franchise 
founded  upon  personal  property,  and  the  second  the  franchise  founded 
upon  partial  occupation.  Those  two  franchises,  irrespective  of  other 
modes  by  which  we  attempted  to  meet  the  want  and  the  difficulty — 
these  two  franchises,  had  they  been  brought  into  committee  of  this  House, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  so  shaped  and  adapted  that  they  would 
have  effected  those  objects  which  the  majority  of  the  House  desire.  We 
endeavoured  in  that  bill  to  make  proposals  which  were  in  the  genius  of 
the  English  constitution.  We  did  not  consider  the  constitution  a  mere 
phrase.  We  knew  that  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  a  monarchy 
tempered  by  co-ordinate  estates  of  the  realm.  We  knew  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  an  estate  of  the  realm  ;  we  knew  that  the  estates  of  the 
realm  form  a  political  body,  invested  with  political  power  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  for  the  public  good  ;  yet  we  thought  that  it  was. 
a  body  founded  upon  privilege  and  not  upon  right.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  noblest  and  properest  sense  of  the  word,  an  aristocratic  body,  and 
from  that  characteristic  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  not  derogate  ;  and  if 
at  this  moment  we  could  contrive,  as  we  did  in  1859,  to  add  considerably 
to  the  number  of  the  constituent  body,  we  should  not  change  that  charac- 
teristic, but  it  would  still  remain  founded  upon  an  aristocratic  principle. 
Well,  now  the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir  G.  Grey)  has  addressed  us  to-night 
in  a  very  remarkable  speech.  He  also  takes  up  the  history  of  Reform, 
and  before  I  touch  upon  some  of  the  features  of  that  speech  it  is  my  duty 
to  refer  to  the  statements  which  he  made  with  regard  to  the  policy  which 
the  government  of  Lord  Derby  was  prepared  to  assume  after  the  general 
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election.  By  a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  which  threw  the  government  of  1858  into 
a  minority,  and  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  very  long  speech  of  mine  in 
1859,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  most  dexterously  conveyed  these 
two  propositions  to  the  House — first,  that  Lord  John  RusseU  had  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  our  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  House  declared 
that  no  bill  could  be  satisfactory  by  which  the  working  classes  were  not 
admitted  to  the  franchise — one  of  our  main  objects  being  that  the  working 
classes  should  in  a  great  measure  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  after  the  election  I  was  prepared,  as  the  organ  of  the 
government,  to  give  up  all  the  schemes  for  those  franchises  founded  upon 
personal  property,  partial  occupation,  and  other  grounds,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  bill  lowering  the  borough  qualification.  That  conveyed  to  the 
House  a  totally  inaccurate  idea  of  the  amendment  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
There  was  not  a  single  word  in  that  amendment  about  the  working 
classes.  There  was  not  a  single  phrase  upon  which  that  issue  was  raised, 
nor  could  it  have  been  raised,  because  our  bill,  whether  it  could  have 
effected  the  object  or  not,  was  a  bill  which  proposed  greatly  to  enfranchise 
the  working  classes.  And  as  regards  the  statement  I  made,  it  simply 
was  this.  The  election  was  over — we  were  still  menaced,  but  we  still 
acting  according  to  our  sense  of  duty,  recommended  in  the  royal  speech 
that  the  question  of  a  reform  of  Parliament  should  be  dealt  with  ;  because 
I  must  be  allowed  to  remind  the  House  that  whatever  may  have  been 
our  errors,  we  proposed  a  bill  which  we  intended  to  carry.  And  having 
once  taken  up  the  question  as  a  matter  of  duty,  no  doubt  greatly  influenced 
by  what  we  considered  the  unhappy  mistakes  of  our  predecessors,  and , 
the  difficult  position  in  which  they  had  placed  Pcirliament  and  the  country, 
we  determined  not  to  leave  the  question  until  it  had  been  settled.  But 
although  still  menaced,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  recommend  to  her 
Majesty  to  introduce  the  question  of  Reform  when  the  Parliament  of 
1859  met ;  and  how  M^ere  we,  except  in  that  spirit  of  compromise  which 
is  the  principal  characteristic  of  our  political  system,  how  could  we 
introduce  a  Reform  Bill  after  that  election,  without  in  some  degree 
considering  the  possibility  of  lowering  the  borough  franchise  ?  But 
it  was  not  a  franchise  of  £6,  but  it  was  an  arrangement  that  was  to 
be  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  it  it  had  been  met  in  the  same  spirit 
we  might  have  retained  our  places.  But,  says  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  pursuing  his  historj^  of  the  Reform  question,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  retired  from  office  '  'we  came  in,  and  we  were  perfectly 
sincere  in  our  intentions  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill  ;  but  we  experienced 
such  opposition,  and  never  was  there  such  opposition.    There  was  the 
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right  honourable  gentleman,"  meaning  myself,  "he  absolutely  allowed 
our  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time." 

That  tremendous  reckless  opposition  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
which  allowed  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  seems  to  have  laid 
the  government  prostrate.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  bill, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  would  have  been  relieved 
from  great  embarrassment.  But  the  bill  having  been  read  a  second 
time,  the  government  were  quite  overcome,  and  it  appears  they  never 
have  recovered  from  the  paralysis  up  to  this  time.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the  proposition  of  his  govern- 
ment was  rather  coldly  received  upon  his  side  of  the  House,  but  he  said 
•■'  nobody  spoke  against  it."  Nobody  spoke  against  the  bill  on  this  side, 
but  I  remember  some  most  remarkable  speeches  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  friends.  There  was  the  great  city  of  Edinburgh,  represented 
by  acute  eloquence  of  which  we  never  weary,  and  which  again  upon  the 
present  occasion  we  have  heard  ;  there  was  the  great  city  of  Bristol, 
represented  on  that  occasion  among  the  opponents,  and  many  other 
constituencies  of  equal  importance.  But  the  most  remarkable  speech, 
which  "  killed  cock  robin  "  was  absolutely  delivered  by  one  who  might 
be  described  as  almost  a  member  of  the  government — the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Massey),  who,  I  believe,  spoke  from  immediately 
behind  the  Prime  Minister,  Did  the  government  express  any  disappro- 
bation of  such  conduct  ?  They  have  promoted  him  to  a  great  post,  and 
have  sent  him  to  India  with  an  income  of  fabulous  amount.  And  now 
they  are  astonished  they  cannot  carry  a  Reform  Bill.  If  they  removed 
all  those  among  their  supporters  who  oppose  such  bills  by  preferring 
them  to  posts  of  great  confidence  and  great  lucre,  how  can  they  suppose 
that  they  will  ever  carry  one  ?  Looking  at  the  policy  of  the  government, 
I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  speech  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  made  this  evening.  Of  which 
speech  I  may  observe,  that  although  it  was  remarkable  for  many  things, 
yet  there  were  two  conclusions  at  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
arrived.  First,  the  repudiation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and,  next,  the 
repudiation  of  the  {6  franchise.  The  first  is  a  great  relief,  and,  remember- 
ing what  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  only  a  year  ago,  when,  by  the 
dangerous  but  fascinating  eloquence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  days  of  Tom  Paine  had  returned,  and  that 
Rousseau  was  to  be  rivalled  by  a  new  social  contract,  it  must  be  a  great 
relief  to  every  respectable  man  here  to  find  that  not  only  are  we  not  to 
have  the  rights  of  man,  but  we  are  not  even  to  have  the  1862  franchise. 
It  is  a  matter,  I  think,  of  great  congratulation,  and  I  am  ready  to  give 
credit  to  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  the  honesty  with  which  he  has  ex- 
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pressed  himself,  and  I  only  wish  we  had  had  the  same  frankness,  the  same 
honesty  we  always  have,  arising  from  a  clear  view  of  his  subject,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Parliament  as  we  have  had  in  the  last.  I  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends.  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  Parliamentary 
Reform.  All  that  has  occurred,  all  that  I  have  observed,  all  the  results 
of  my  reflections,  lead  me  to  this  more  and  more — that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  constituences  of  this  countrj^  should  be  increased  is  one 
not  of  radical,  but  I  may  say  of  lateral  reform — the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  not  its  degradation.  And  although  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way 
to  deny  that  we  were  in  the  most  difficult  position  when  the  Parliament 
of  1859  met,  being  anxious  to  assist  the  crown  and  the  Parhament  by 
proposing  some  moderate  measure  which  men  on  both  sides  might 
support,  we  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree  to  some  modification  of  the 
£10  franchise — to  what  extent  no  one  knows ;  but  I  may  say  that  it 
would  have  been  one  which  would  not  at  all  have  affected  the  character 
of  the  franchise,  such  as  I  and  my  colleagues  wished  to  maintain.  Yet 
I  confess  that  my  opinion  is  opposed,  as  it  originally  was,  to  any  course 
of  the  kind  I  think  that  it  would  fail  in  its  object,  that  it  would  not 
secure  the  introduction  of  that  particular  class  which  we  all  desire  to. 
introduce,  but  that  it  would  introduce  many  others  who  are  totally 
unworthy  of  the  suffrage.  But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
electoral  body  of  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  voters  upon  principles 
in  unison  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  so  that  the  suffrage 
should  remain  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right — a  privilege  to  be  gained  by 
virtue,  by  intelligence,  by  industry,  by  integrity,  and  to  be  exercised  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  I  think  if  you  quit  that  ground — if 
you  once  admit  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  vote  whom  you  cannot 
prove  to  be  disqualified — you  would  change  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  you  would  change  it  in  a  manner  which  will  tend  to  lower 
the  importance  of  this  country.  Between  the  scheme  we  brought  forward 
and  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the  honourable  member  for  Leeds, 
and  the  inevitable  conclusion  which  its  principal  supporters  acknowledge 
it  must  lead  to,  it  is  a  question  between  an  aristocratic  government  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  a  government  by  the  best  men  of 
all  classes — and  a  democracy.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  democracy 
is  a  government  that  would  suit  this  country  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  House,  when  coming  to  a  vote  on  this  question,  should  really  consider 
if  that  be  the  real  issue,  between  retaining  the  present  constitution  — 
not  the  present  constitutional  body,  but  between  the  present  constitution 
and  a  democracy. 
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It  is  just  as  well  for  the  House  to  recollect  that  what  is  at  issue  is 

of  some  price.     You  must  remember,  not  to  use  the  word  profanely, 

that  we  are  dealing  really  with  a  peculiar  people.     There  is  no  country 

at  the  present  moment  that  exists  under  the  circumstances  and  under 

the  same  conditions  as  the  people  of  this  realm.     You  have,  for  example, 

an  ancient,  powerful,  richly-endowed  Church,  and  perfect  religious  liberty. 

You  have  unbroken  order  and  complete  freedom.     You  have  estates  as 

large  as  the  Romans  ;  you  have  a  commercial  system  of  enterprise  such 

as  Carthage  and  \^enice  united  never  equalled.     And  you  must  remember 

that  this  peculiar  country  with  these  strong  contrasts  is  governed  not  by 

force  ;  it  is  not  governed  by  standing  armies — it  is  governed  by  a  most 

singular  series  of  traditionary  influences,  wliich  generation  after  generation 

clierishes  and  preserves  because  they  know  that  they  embalm  customs 

and  represent  the  law.     And,  with  this,  what  have  you  done  ?     You  have 

created  the  greatest  empire  that  ever  existed  in  modern  times.     You 

have  amassed  a  capital  of  fabulous  amount.     You  have  devised  and 

sustained  a  system  of  credit  still  more  marvellous,  and  above  all,  you 

have  established  and  maintained  a  scheme,  so  vast  and  complicated, 

of  labour  and  industry,  that  the  history  of  the  world  offers  no  parallel 

to  it.     And  all  these  mighty  creations  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 

essential  and  indigenous  elements  and  resources  of  the  country,     if  you 

destroy  that  state  of  society,  remember  this — England  cannot  begin 

again.     There  are  countries  which  have  been  in  great  peril  and  gone 

through  great  suffering  ;  there  are  the  United  States,  which  in  our  own 

immediate  day  have  had  great  trials  ;  you  have  had — perhaps  even  now 

in  the  States  of  America  you  have — a  protracted  and  fratricidal  civil 

war  which  has  lasted  for  four  years  ;  but  if  it  lasted  for  four  years  more, 

vast  as  would  be  the  disaster  and  desolation,  when  ended  the  United 

States  might  begin  again,  because  the  United  States  would  only  be  in 

the  same  condition  that  England  was  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Roses, 

and  probably  she  had  not  even  3,000,000  of  population,  with  vast  tracts 

of  virgin  soil  and  mineral  treasures,  not  only  undeveloped  but  undiscovered. 

Then  you  have  France.     France  had  a  real  revolution  in  our  days  and 

those  of  our  predecessors — a  real  revolution,  not  merely  a  political  and 

social  revolution.     You  had  the  institutions  of  the  country  uprooted, 

the  orders  of  society  abolished — you  had  even  the  landmarks  and  local 

names  removed  and  erased.     But  France  could  begin  again.     France 

had  the  greatest  spread  of  the  most  exuberant  soil  in  Europe  ;  she  had, 

and  always  had,  a  very  Hmitcd  population,  living  in  a  most  simple  manner. 

France,  therefore,  could  begin  again.     But  England^the  England  we 

know,  the  England  we  live  in,  the  England  of  which  we  are  proud — could 

not  begin  again.     I  don't  mean  to  say  that  after  great  troubles  Englmcl 
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would  become  a  howling  wilderness.     No  doubt  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  to  some  degree  prevail,  and  some  fragments  of  the  national 
character  would  survive ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  old  England — the 
England  of  power  and  tradition,  of  credit  and  capital,  that  now  exists. 
That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
hope  the  House  will,  when  the  question  before  us  is  one  impeaching  the 
character  of  our  constitution,  sanction  no  step  that  has  a  preference  for 
democracy,  but  that  they  will  maintain  the  ordered  state  of  free  England 
in  which  we  live.     I  do  not  think  that  in  this  country  generally  there 
is  a  desire  at  this  moment  for  any  further  change  in  this  matter.     I  think 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  is  that  our  views  are  not  sufficiently  matured  on  either  side. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  cannot  refuse  the  conclusion  that  such 
is  the  condition  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.     We  all  know  the 
paper  circulated  among  us  before  Parhament  met  on  which  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Maidstone  commented  this  evening.     I 
quite  sympathize  with  him  ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions to  our  elegiac  literature  I  have  heard  for  some  time.     But  is 
it  in  this  House  only  that  we  find  these  indications  of  the  want  of  maturity 
in  our  views  upon  this  subject  ?     Our  tables  are  filled  at  this  moment 
with  propositions  of  eminent  members  of  the  Liberal  party— men  eminent 
for  character  or  talent,  and  for  both— and  what  are  these  propositions  ? 
All  devices  to  counteract  the  character  of  the  Liberal  Reform  Bill,  to 
which  they  are  opposed :  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear,  when  we  read  these 
propositions  and  speculations,  that  the  mind  and  intellect  of  the  party 
have  arrived  at  no  conclusions  on  the  subject.     I  do  not  speak  of  honour- 
able gentlemen  with  disrespect ;  I  treat  them  with  the  utmost  respect ; 
I  am  prepared  to  give  them  the  greatest  consideration  ;  but  I  ask  whether 
these  publications  are  not  proofs  that  the  active  intelligence  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  itself  entirely  at  sea  on  the  subject  ? 

I  may  say  there  has  been  more  consistency,  more  calmness,  and 
consideration  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  than 
on  the  part  of  those  who  seem  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  treating  this  subject.  I  can,  at  least,  in  answer  to  those  who  charge 
us  with  trifling  with  the  subject,  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every 
candid  man,  and  say  that  we  treated  it  with  sincerity— we  prepared 
our  measure  with  care,  and  submitted  it  to  the  House,  trusting  to  its 
candid  consideration — we  spared  no  pains  in  its  preparation :  and  at 
this  time  I  am  bound  to  say,  speaking  for  my  colleagues,  in  the  main 
principles  on  which  that  bill  was  founded— namely,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  not  its  degradation,  will  be  found  the  only  solution  that 
will  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  country.     Therefore,  I  cannot  say 
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that  1  look  to  this  question,  or  that  those  with  whom  I  act  look  to  it, 
with  any  embarrassment.  We  feel  we  have  done  our  duty  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  some  gratification  that  I  have  listened  to  the  candid  admissions 
of  many  honourable  gentlemen  who  voted  against  it,  that  they  feel  the 
defeat  of  that  measure  by  the  Liberal  party  was  a  great  mistake.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  repeat,  we,  as  a  party,  can  look  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  not  as  an  embarrassing  subject  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  agree  to  the  measure  of  the  honourable  member  for  Leeds.  It 
would  reflect  no  credit  on  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  mean  device. 
I  give  all  credit  to  the  honourable  member  for  Leeds  for  his  conscientious 
feeling  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  take  this  bill  ;  from  the  failures 
of  the  government  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  that  attended 
it,  it  is  of  that  character  that  I  think  the  House  will  best  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  country,  and  will  best  meet  the  constituencies  with  a  ver}'  good 
understanding,  if  they  reject  the  measure  by  a  decided  majority. 
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ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  STATISTICS 

(Delivered  in   1919) 

THE  cessation  of  hostilities  did  not  carry  with  it  the  cessation  of 
expenditure.  The  figures  given  each  week  in  the  "  Economist  " 
show  the  daily  disbursements  of  the  kingdom  to  have  amounted  to 
;^6, 500,000  for  the  twenty-one  weeks  from  November  16  to  April  12. 
Our  expenditure  from  August  24  to  November  9  amounted  to  £585,500,000. 
From  November  23  to  July  8  we  expended  £564,000,000,  a  reduction  of 
only  £21,500,000,  or  about  £250,000  a  day.  The  debt  with  which  the 
war  burdened  us  continued  to  augment  long  after  the  cause  of  it  had 
ceased  to  operate.  We  are  still  vastly  exceeding  our  income.  Even  if 
we  take  into  account  the  interest  on  the  war  debt ,  which  amounts  to  about 
£1,000,000  a  day,  it  is  clear  that  the  various  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  Government  during  the  war  continue  to  impose  on  us  a  huge 
expenditure  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  our  revenue. 

New  claims  are  made  on  the  national  purse  and  are  accepted  with 
the  same  apparent  light-heartedness  and  disregard  of  consequences 
which  mark  so  many  previous  acts  of  those  responsible  for  our  expen- 
diture both  during;  the  war  and  before  it. 
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The  call  made  on  the  men  and  women  of  the  nation  for  services 
differing  from  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  involves  great 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  those  affected.  Some  compensation  for 
these  sudden  changes  was.  no  doubt,  inevitable.  The  disorganisation 
of  the  whole  industrial  machine  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
turn  these  different  classes  adrift  into  a  world  in  the  chaotic  condition 
into  which  the  war  had  thrown  it.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  com- 
pensation should  have  been  given  in  a  way  actually  to  encourage  unem- 
ployment. There  are  only  too  many  indications  of  a  general  tendency 
to  extravagant  expenditure  which  must  be  checked  before  the  course 
of  our  economic  existence  can  return  to  normal  lines.  To  enable  us  to 
do  this  we  must  consider  what  has  happened  to  the  world  economically 
since  August,  1914. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  huge  destruction  of  wealth  which  has  occurred  ? 
But  it  is  really  worse  than  it  appears,  for  the  very  process  of  destruction 
was  even  more  costly  than  the  damage  which  was  done.  Millions  of 
tons  of  steel  in  the  form  of  guns  and  their  projectiles — millions  of  hves 
had  gone  to  produce  this  untoward  result.  For  fifty  months  all  the 
energies  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  people  on  the  globe  had  been 
turned  from  beneficial  enterprise  to  work  of  which  the  result  was  the 
annihilation  of  vast  masses  of  wealth. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  reaches  a  total  the  mind  cannot  grasp. 
When  you  begin  to  speak  of  pounds  by  thousands  of  millions,  the  difference 
between  twenty-live  and  forty  is  scarcely  noticeable.  But  be  the  sum 
larger  or  smaller,  the  all-important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
wealth  which  it  represents  has  passed  out  of  being. 

So  much  confusion  exists  on  this  subject  that  it  is  worth  while 
flwelling  on  it  for  a  moment.  Some  contend  that  there  has  been  a  mere 
change  of  wealth  from  one  owTiership  to  another.  Into  whose  possession, 
may  we  ask,  has  passed  the  wealth  which  used  to  exist  in  the  towns 
and  villages  and  cultivated  land  of  the  battle  area  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
steel  which  went  to  effect  this  destruction  has  been  paid  for,  but  from 
what  source  has  that  payment  come  ?  Let  us  think  what  might  have 
happened  but  for  the  war.  The  steel  might  have  made  rails  and  been 
laid  on  a  railway  to  bring  the  produce  of  Central  Africa  to  lands  ready 
to  pay  for  it  and  desiring  to  consume  it  for  useful  purposes.  For  all 
time  there  would  have  arisen  in  the  process  an  income  which  would  have 
gone  to  su])port  in  comfort  those  receiving  it,  and  its  surplus  after  this 
had  been  effected  would  have  served  to  add  yet  more  miles  of  railway 
?nd  to  bring  yet  more  tons  of  useful  produce.     All  this  energy  has  been 
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dissipated  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  obligation 
of  the  "  State  "  for  all  time  to  pay  interest  on  a  debt  which  has  been 
created. 

There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  one  way  to  escape  from  the  situation 
we  have  created.  No  measure  of  confiscation,  however  disguised,  will 
remove  the  burden  under  which  we  he.  It  may  be  decided  to  alter  the 
incidence  of  the  burden  from  one  set  of  shoulders  to  another.  Any 
proposal  of  the  kind  must  have  very  careful  and  earnest  consideration. 

If  a  really  sound  and  equitable  scheme  of  taxation  could  be  devised, 
each  taxable  unit  would  contribute  to  the  common  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  an  amount  which  would  be  arrived  at  after 
due  allowance  was  made  for  his  services  to  the  community  and  his  ability 
to  pay.  A  bachelor,  with  no  claim  on  him  but  to  support  himself  without 
State  aid,  who  had  done  nothing  to  provide  for  a  citizen  to  take  his 
place  in  the  fullness  of  time,  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  a 
man  under  obligation  to  maintain  a  family,  and  supply,  by  his  children, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  torch  of  progress. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  of  graduation  seems  to  be  the  dar^ger  of 
gradually  increasing  the  steepness  of  the  scale  until  the  higher  incomes 
would  be  taxed  out  of  existence  and  the  revenue  they  produced  dis- 
appear. This  would,  no  doubt,  bring  it  own  remedy.  The  State  needs 
a  certain  annual  revenue  to  provide  the  services  demanded  by  the  com- 
munity. If  the  result  of  taking  much  the  greater  part  of  incomes  over  a 
certain  amount  ends  by  extinguishing  these,  the  State  will  cease  to  derive 
the  revenue  on  which  it  counts.  It  must  then  either  reduce  the  tax 
on  them  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  they  will  continue  to  exist, 
or  it  must  increase  the  tax  on  all  or  some  of  the  other  incomes.  Unless 
it  means  to  rush  headlong  into  bankruptcy,  it  must  find  the  point  of 
equilibrium  at  which  its  scheme  of  graduated  taxation  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  revenue  required,  not  in  any  one  year,  but  in  all  future  years. 
Such  a  scheme,  could  it  be  discovered,  would  meet  entirely  that  very 
important  desideratum  of  a  tax,  namely,  that  it  should  be  based  on 
abihty  to  pay. 

Two  other  points  must  be  kept  in  view.  A  tax  must  be  equitable 
in  its  incidence  and  reasonably  continuous  in  its  imposition.  Given  these 
tliree  conditions,  the  economic  burden  of  the  impost  will  quickly  fall 
on  the  right  shoulders.  We  may  dismiss  the  argument  which  asks  for  a 
levy  on  capital,  and  defends  it  against  the  accusation  of  being  confiscatory 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  no  more  confiscatory  than  any  other  means  of 
raising  money  by  the  State.  No  juggling  with  the  balance-sheets  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
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millions  of  wealth  slowly  accumulated  in  the  generations  which  lived 
before  August,  1914,  have  been  dissipated. 

In  the  last  five  years  all  this  has  been  changed.  From  August, 
1914,  to  March,  1915,  £450,000,000  were  added.  The  next  year  added 
more  than  £1,000,000,000.  By  March,  1917,  it  stood  at  £3,906,000,000, 
and  now  it  has  nearly  doubled,  and  is  more  than  ten  times  what  it  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  is  true  we  have  something  to  set  against  this  vast  sum.  We 
have  acted  as  the  financial  agents  of  our  Allies.  The  sums  we  have 
found  for  them  amount  to  close  on  £2,000,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  ourselves  contracted  debts  abroad  to  the  extent  of  well  on  to 
£1,500,000,000.  On  balance,  therefore,  we  have  interest  to  receive  on  about 
£400,000,000  to  £500,000,000.  But  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  to  find  money  for  our  Government,  we  have  sold  fully  as  large 
an  amount  of  our  holdings  in  foreign  securities.  It  may  be  contended 
that  we  are  little  worse  off.  I  fear  on  closer  examination  this  view 
will  not  be  found  good. 

Let  us  admit  that  our  Allies  will  find  no  difficulty  in  paying  the 
£100,000,000  a  year  or  thereabouts  due  for  the  interest  on  their  debt  to  us. 
We  must  recognise  that  this  will  make  a  serious  draft  on  their  resources. 
Very  different  were  the  securities  held  by  individuals  in  this  country 
with  which  they  parted  to  take  up  each  successive  issue  of  Government 
Bonds  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  E.xchequer. 
The  securities  sold  were  usually  first-class  industrial  or  public  utility 
issues.  What  have  we  got  now  ?  A  charge  on  a  heavily  burdened  country 
of  which,  it  may  be,  many  thousand  acres  have  passed  out  of  cultivation 
for  years  to  come. 

Put  at  the  highest,  not  many  of  our  millions  of  pounds  will  find  their 
own  interest.  All  the  balance  must  come  out  of  the  product  of  the  other 
and  real  industries  of  the  debtor  country,  and  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject  we  must  now  turn. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  ever 
that  we  should  come  to  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  understanding  on  this 
subject  To  judge  by  appearance,  the  vaguest  opinions  exist  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  community  to  meet  the  various  claims  which  are  preferred 
for  a  share  of  the  wealth  from  which  alone  these  claims  can  be  satisfied. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  no  demand  is  too  exorbitant.  We  are 
asked  to  provide  houses  by  the  hundred  thousand,  undeterred  by  the 
consideration  that  they  will  cost  two-,  three-,  or  even  four-fold  the  amount 
at  which  they  could  have  been  built  before  the  war.  They  are,  moreover, 
to  afford  accommodation  of  a  much  better  character  than  was  thought 
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sufficient  a  very  short  time  ago.  Houses  built  so  recently  as  twenty 
years  ago  are  no  longer  good  enough  for  the  social  reformers  of  to-day. 
It  is  forgotten  that  something  like  80,000  houses  are  needed  each  year  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  the  population.  There  are  to-day  something 
more  than  eight  million  inhabited  houses  in  Great  Britain.  Not  more 
than  half  of  these  are  above  fifty  years  old.  During  the  war  housebuilding 
had  almost  ceased,  but  before  1914  the  building  of  houses  had  been 
checked  by  two  causes.  The  various  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  v^ith 
matters  affecting  the  building  of  houses  had  so  enhanced  their  cost  that 
there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty  whether  houses  could  be  built  to 
return  a  reasonable  interest  on  their  cost. 

But  the  second  cause  was  of  as  great,  or  possibly  even  greater, 
significance.  The  trade  unions  connected  with  the  building  trades  had 
gradually  succeeded  in  imposing  conditions  which  had  added  enormously 
to  the  cost  of  building.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  why  this  had 
been  possible,  but  it  would  take  us  too  far  to  follow  this  line  of  thought. 
The  fact  will  not  be  denied  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  circumstances. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a  serious  shortage  of  houses,  and  this  it  is  proposed 
to  make  up  by  grants  from  the  public  purse.  If  this  were  the  only  demand 
of  the  kind  we  might  face  it  with  more  equanimity  than  is  in  fact  the  case. 
But  when  we  look  elsewhere  we  see  other  claims  comparable  in  their 
effects  on  the  public  purse,  but  differing  in  kind. 

The  railway  enterprise  in  this  country  may  serve  as  typical  of  what 
is  meant.  Prior  to  the  war  the  railways  were  carrying  on  their  duties 
in  a  manner  which  enabled  the  country  to  get  through  its  business  in  a 
profitable  and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory  way.  They  earned 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  a  fair  return  to  the  shareholders.  It  is  true  the 
prospect  was  not  reassuring.  The  railway  management  was  meeting 
the  usual  contradictory  claims  preferred  against  almost  -every  industry. 
It  was  asserted  that  they  were  rendering  services  which  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  were  demanded  by  their  customers,  and  they  were  charging 
for  them  rates  which  were  regarded  as  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  services.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  paying  wdi^jS.  which  the 
recipients  thought  entirely  inadequate,  for  much  longer  hours  of  service 
than  their  workmen  were  disposed  to  give.  Negotiations  between  the 
parties  had  obtained  certain  concessions  as  to  hours  of  work,  and  also  as 
to  rates  of  pay  ;  but  these  were  not  accepted  as  sufficient  and  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  intervene,  with  the  result  that  statutory  hours  were 
imposed. 

The  very  essential  difference  between  hours  of  work  or  rates  of  pay 
resulting  from  convention  between  the  parties  interested  and  the  same 
imposed  by  statute  is  often  oveiiooked.     The  convention  can  be  varied 
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to  meet  the  vai-jing  circumstances.     The  statute  provides  a  hard-and-fast 
mle,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  depart  without  incurring  penalties. 

W^hen  the  railway  companies  pointed  out  the  serious  effect  which 
these  statutory  obligations  imposed  on  them  had  on  their  revenue-earning 
capacity,  and  sought  power  to  increase  the  rates,  their  customers  were 
up  in  arms.  The  very  men  who,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  were 
applauding  the  decision  to  give  rehef  to  the  railway  servants,  resolutely 
refused  to  pay  the  extra  cost  thus  incurred.  With  difficulty  was  Parlia- 
ment induced  to  give  the  companies  leave  to  add  to  their  charges  some- 
thing towards  meeting  this  cost.  The  companies  found  still  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  settlement  with  their  customers  as  to  the  amount 
which  should  be  so  added.  The  question  was  still  awaiting  a  final  settle- 
ment at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

There  has  been  a  persistent  demand  by  labour  throughout  the  country 
for  better  pay,  and  an  equally  persistent  demand  for  more  leisure.  To 
these  demands  no  objection  can  be  taken.  On  the  contrary,  rightly 
understood,  they  must  meet  with  approval  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  happy  and  prosperous.  But  we  must  consider  how 
they  can  be  satisfied. 

The  only  source  from  which  satisfaction  can  be  derived  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  the  world, 
in  the  period  under  consideration.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  many  cases 
the  product  may  not  be  realised  within  that  period,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  manufacturer  holds  large  stocks  of  goods  which  he  has  not  yet 
marketed,  but  on  which  much  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  has  been  paid. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  does  not  add  to  the  total  product  which  is  the  subject  of 
division,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  charge  on  that  product.  The  whole  burden  is 
borne  by  those  engaged  in  providing  commodities  or  services  necessary 
for  the  members.  We  touch  at  this  point  a  very  difficult  problem,  the 
proper  solution  of  which  may  possibly  show  us  how  all  our  economic 
troubles  may  be  ended.  I  can  do  no  more  than  state  it  as  briefly  as  may 
be. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  very  grdat  part  of  human  activities 
is  spent,  and  the  resulting  product  used,  in  providing  things  which  can- 
not be  called  necessaries  of  existence.  The  simplest  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  may  be  said  to  cover  all  that  comes  under  this  head.  Hut 
hfe  that  gives  us  nothing  but  the  indespensable  minimum  of  these 
essentials  would  be  so  dull  and  monotonous  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the 
exertion  needed  to  procure  them.  We  must  have  more  than  these  if  we 
are  to  get  enjoyment  as  well  as  mere  life.     How  much  more  can  we  claim — 
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perhaps  we  might  say,  extort — from  our  environment  ?     And  how  shall 
this  extra  tribute  be  shared  among  us  ? 

If  we  made  a  complete  analysis  of  the  division  of  the  product  of 
industry  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  how  large  is  the  amount  which 
remains  after  the  essential  demands  have  been  satisfied.  If  we  sought 
to  classify  our  expenditure  we  might  come  to  some  such  division  as  this  : — 

On  essential  needs. 

On  things  making  for  the  irreproachable  amenities  of  life. 

On  luxuries  which  add  to  and  aid  our  reasonable  enjoyment. 

On  those  which  subserve  mere  pleasures. 

On  extravagant  expenditure  for  which  no  justification  can  be  offered. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  line  between  the  heads  of  this  very 
rough  division.  Each  class  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  next.  For- 
tunately for  our  present  purpose,  we  do  not  require  to  do  this.  It  is 
enough  that  we  should  admit  that  not  all  activities  are  well  directed,  and 
that  we  consume  a  great  many  things  we  could  do  without.  No  class  is 
exempt  from  this  blame,  if  blame  it  be.  Each  is  disposed  to  look  askance 
at  what  is  called  the  extravagance  of  some  other.  When  people  talk 
of  waste,  they  often  mean  expenditure  on  things  for  which  they  themselves 
do  not  care.  But  the  question  is  :  How  can  we  check  this  extravagance 
and  provide  more  fully  for  the  more  essential  needs  of  the  whole  people  ? 

If  rich  men  did  not  drive  motor-cars  or  drink  costly  wines,  would 
the  people  who  produce  these  luxuries  be  better  off  ?  Or  if,  instead  of 
making  these  things,  they  made  articles  needed  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
could  these  buy  the  result  if  they  had  no  more  means  than  they  now 
possess  ?  Do  we  not  come  back  at  the  end  to  the  proposition  that  men 
can  have  more  only  if  they  have  more  to  offer  in  exchange  ? 

It  may  be  contended  that  men  have  obtained  more  or  less  completely 
what  they  wanted  most  urgently.  They  wanted  shorter  hours.  In 
many  trades  they  have  got  them,  and  might  have  had  them  in  more 
had  they  gone  about  it  in  the  right  way.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
desirous  of  having  better  houses,  and  they  failed  to  procure  what  their 
well-wishers  desired  for  them. 

A  relatively  small  part  of  the  population  does  unquestionably  get 
a  very  large  share  of  the  total  income  produced  by  the  whole  community. 
Can  we  do  anything  by  which  this  share  may  be  reduced  without  bringing 
about  greater  evils  than  those  we  seek  to  overcome  ?  The  histoiy  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  does  not  encourage  much  hope  that  attempts  to  prevent 
expenditure  in  particular  directions  will  have  much  success.  My  own 
studies  had  brought  me,  many  3/ears  ago,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every 
industry  examined  there  is  no  way  of  giving  to  those  engaged  shares 
greatly  differing  from  what  has  been  afforded  in  the  past.      The  margins 
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on  which  manufacture  in  general  is  conducted  are  too  small  to  make 
it  possible  to  give  the  larger  contributors  to  the  ultimate  result  any  con- 
siderable addition  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  recei\e.  This 
impression  was  confirmed  by  the  elaborate  general  survey  of  the  industry 
of  the  kingdom  carried  out  by  the  Census  of  Production  of  1907. 

No  doubt  labour  (which  is  much  the  most  important  item  of  cost) 
has  obtained  a  gradually  increasing  payment,  though  not  necessarily 
any  larger  proportionate  share.  A  steady  improvement  in  the  methods 
in  which  the  labour  of  men  is  applied  has  resulted  in  enabling  a  larger 
product  to  be  obtained.  Each  new  implement,  each  fresh  application 
of  energy  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  example,  steam  and  electricity,  has 
meant  that  the  ind/vidual  man  produced  more  in  his  day's  work,  and  he 
got,  in  fact,  a  larger  return  for  what  he  did.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
capital  engaged  was  increased,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  the 
product  to  be  allotted  to  rewarding  capital  also  increased.  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  attempt  to  alter  this  state  of  things. 

The  whole  question  has  been  treated  in  a  very  masterly  way  by 
Prof.  Bowley  in  a  book  pubhshed  some  months  ago,  entitled  "  The 
Division  of  the  Product  of  Industry."  Mr.  Herbert  G.^Williams's  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  Nation's  Income,"  also  deals  with  the  same  subject 
with  much  care  and  skill.  In  it  he  makes  a  critical  examination  of  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money's  book  entitled  "  Riches  and  Poverty." 

The  conclusion  reached  in  these  publications  is  practically  the  same. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  the  cautious  words  with  which  Mr.  Bowley  ends  his 
book  : — 

"  This  analysis  has  failed  in  part  of  its  purpose  if  it  has  not  shown 
that  the  problem  of  securing  the  wages,  which  people  rather  optimistically 
believe  to  be  immediately  and  permanently  possible,  is  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  question  of  national  and  individual  ownership  unless 
it  is  seriously  believed  that  production  would  increase  greatly  if  the  State 
were  sole  employer.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  however  divided,  was 
insufficient  before  the  war  for  a  general  high  standard  ;  there  is  nothing 
as  yet  to  show  that  it  will  be  greater  in  the  future.  Hence  the  most 
important  task — more  important  immediately  than  the  improvement 
of  the  division  of  the  product— incumbent  on  employers  and  workmen 
alike,  is  to  increase  the  national  product,  and  that  without  sacrificing 
leisure  and  the  amenities  of  life." 

I  shall  have  failed  in  my  object  if  I  have  left  my  hearers  under  the 
impression  that  I  am  wedded  to  or  pleading  for  any  particular  division 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Wc  hear  much  talk  about  abstractions 
called  "  capital  "  and  "  labour."  The  terms  are  convenient  enough 
if  we  do  not  let  ourselves  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  they  mean  more 
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than  the  sum  of  those  who  owti  the  capital  or  supply  the  labour.  Labour 
itself  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term.  Until  comparatively  recently 
the  members  of  the  "  labouring  classes  "  so  called  thought  it  was  synony- 
mous with  the  man  who  laboured  with  his  hands.  The  Labour  Party 
itself  has  been  fain  to  enlarge  its  definition  so  as  to  include  all  those  who 
"  labour  by  hand  or  brain."  Not  one  of  us  is  independent  of  capital, 
The  most  poverty-stricken  member  of  the  community  relies  as  implicitly 
on  it  as  the  richest  among  us.  To  talk  of  the  "  abolition  of  capital  " 
is  to  use  a  form  of  words  which  is  absolutely  meaningless.  What  most 
people  who  use  them  really  mean  is  one  or  other  of  two  things,  sometimes 
both  at  the  same  time — either  that  the  capital  is  in  the  wrong  hands  and 
that  it  should  not  be  held  in  the  way  or  to  the  amount  which  is  at  present 
the  case,  or  that  the  division  of  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  industry 
is  defective  and  should  be  altered. 

I  see  great  difficulty  in  saying  no  man's  fortune  shall  exceed  some 
given  sum,  and  even  in  saying  no  man  shall  bequeath  to  his  survdvors 
more  than  some  very  moderate  amount.  In  either  case,  I  should  fear 
endangering  that  building  up  of  capital  which,  however  it  maybe  divided, 
is  essential  to  our  national  progress. 

When  we  come  to  the  division  of  the  joint  product  of  industry  and 
capital  other  considerations  become  apparent.  The  question  at  once 
arises  whether  any  other  division  would  have  been  possible  in  the  past, 
or  could  be  accompHshed  in  the  future,  without  great  changes  in  the  way 
in  which  the  product  arises.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  my 
own  examination  of  this  matter,  which  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  that  any 
considerable  increase  of  the  part  of  labour  would  have  left  the  share  of 
capital  so  small  as  to  have  stifled  enterprise. 

This  does  not  mean  that  large  fortunes  may  not  have  been  made 
by  those  whose  skill  and  industry  and  enterprise  enabled  them  to  seize 
the  advantages  presented  to  them. 

Those  who  cry  out  against  capital  overlook  the  fact  that  in  modem 
industries  no  man  can  be  set  to  work  except  by  means  of  a  capital  sum 
first  found  for  the  purpose.  In  the  industries  I  know  best  something 
above  £200  is  needed  to  put  a  man  to  work.  The  population  of  this 
country  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  means 
that  for  every  1,000  men  to  whom  employment  is  being  given,  about 
ten  youths  are  ready  to  be  set  to  work  each  year,  and  something  above 
£2,000  must  be  found  year  by  year  to  give  them  employment. 

One  further  point  must  be  made.  Men  see  some  great  enterprise 
(and  the  railways  will  serve  very  well  as  an  example),  and  look  upon  it 
as  a  capitalist  organisation.  But  when  the  circumstances  are  examined 
it  is  found  that  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small  holdings,  and  com- 
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paratively  few  of  large  amount.  In  the  North-Eastem  Railway  some- 
thing like  60,000  shareholders  hold  the  /^83,ooo,ooo  of  capital  of  various 
denominations — say,  on  the  average,  some  ;^i,400  each.  Consider  the 
widespread  distress  which  would  be  caused  if  the  income  from  the  sum 
were  to   cease. 

I  have  made  a  similar  calculation  for  a  large  colliery  undertaking 
in  which  I  am  interested,  with  the  following  result.  The  capital  in  shares 
and  debentures  is  about  £1,300,000.  There  are  a  little  more  than  1,800 
shareholders.  We  employ  5,500  men.  Each  shareholder  therefore 
provides  emplo5'ment  for  about  three  men,  and  holds  on  the  average 
^^725.  Before  long  we  shall  require  further  capital.  We  see  our  way 
to  enlarge  our  operations  and  so  to  provide  employment  near  to  their 
homes  for  the  fifty  to  sixty  youths  who,  each  year,  grow  to  manhood, 
and  need  productive  employment  if  they  are  not  to  become  burdens  on  the 
community.  We  hope  our  1,800  shareholders  will  have  laid  by  enough 
to  provide  the  £12,000  a  year  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
assuming  they  or  someone  will  provide  it,  for  we  are  using  our  resources 
(reserves  and  depreciation  funds)  in  this  way,  and  shortly  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  us  to  fund  this  obligation  and  add  it  to  our  capital. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  last  subject  which  I  desire  to  consider 
with  you — the  widespread  tendency  towards  what  is  somewhat  vaguely 
called  Nationalisation.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  large  number 
of  people  have  very  clear  ideas  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  present  purpose  that  it  signifies  that  the  State 
shall  become  the  owner  of  any  enterprise  which  is  nation ahsed — as  it 
owns  the  business  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Telegraphs,  and  the  Telephones. 
Let  us  ask  what  advantage  will  be  gained  by  the  assumption  of  ownership, 
A  centralised  management,  even  of  so  simple  a  business  as  that  of  col- 
lecting and  distributing  letters  and  parcels,  has  not  been  an  unqualified 
success.  Where  the  business  is  more  complicated,  as  in  the  other  examples, 
the  success  has  been  even  less  conspicuous.  What  reason  have  we  to 
hope,  then,  in  such  intricate  matters  as  the  railways  or  the  mines,  better 
results  will  follow  ? 

The  incentive  of  individual  gain  will  have  disappeared,  and  with 
it  the  readiness  to  accept  such  risks  as  those  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  We  may  easily  find  that  the  developments  needed  to  find 
employment  for  our  young  people  are  not  forthcoming,  for  without  such 
risks  being  nm  no  growth  of  employment  will  take  place.  Unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  a  great  temptation  will  be  put  before  politicians  to 
make  concessions  to  the  huge  army  of  voters  who  wiU  be  in  the  direct 
employment  of  the  Government. 

1  —  6 
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The  experience  of  these  five  years  has  failed  to  teach  the  lesson  that 
you  cannot  touch  one  branch  of  labour  without  affecting  all  others.  An 
advance  of  wages  given  to  one  section  will  inevitably  be  demanded  by 
all  others.  The  result  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  whole  community.  As 
regards  international  trade,  we  may  find  ourselves  shut  out  of  foreign 
markets  because  our  wages  are  made  artificially  high,  just  as  we  should 
be  excluded  if,  for  example,  the  shipowners  could  compel  us  to  pay 
inordinate  freights  on  some  indispensable  raw  material  like  cotton. 

A  cure  will  speedily  come,  but  it  may  come  after  great  suffering 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  whole  community.  Parliament  can  easily 
impose  on  the  employer,  whether  a  private  individual  or  the  State,  the 
payment  of  a  certain  wage  if  a  man  is  employed,  but  one  thing  it  cannot 
do,  and  that  is  compel  the  employment  of  the  man  at  a  wage  which  the 
price  of  the  article  he  produces  will  not  suf&ce  to  pay.  The  man  will 
remain  unemployed.  That  is  the  drastic  remedy  which  economic  law 
imposes.  We  may  escape  it  by  making  up  from  some  other  source  the 
deficiency  if  we  insist  on  having  the  article  and  refuse  to  pay  the  cost. 
But  this  remedy  is  applicable  only  to  some  small  part  of  our  total  product. 
When  we  come  to  such  industries  as  those  now  talked  of  it  is  impossible. 
We  must  make  the  industry  self-contained. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  those  most  concerned  are  not  striving  alone, 
or  even  chiefly,  for  higher  wages,  but  desire  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment and  to  bear  their  part  in  deciding  the  questions  of  poUcy  which  up 
to  now  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  employers.  To  this  no  fundamental 
objection  can  be  raised.  The  more  completely  the  men  engaged  in  any 
enterprise  understand  it,  the  better  it  will  probably  be  for  the  whole. 
But  large  questions  of  policy  require  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
circumstances  which  can  with  difficulty  be  acquired  by  persons  whose 
life  is  necessarily  passed  in  quite  other  surroundings.  That  the  fullest 
information  should  be  given  to  the  persons  in  question  cannot  be  denied. 
The  claim  to  deal  with  matters  of  management  lying  quite  beyond 
their  competence  cannot  be  conceded.  The  final  impulse  comes  from 
one  mind  which  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  responsibility  or  exercise  it 
under  such  conditions  as  those  suggested  would  impose. 

A  universal  unrest  pervades  the  world.  This  had  indeed  already 
become  apparent  before  1914.  The  war  has  exacerbated  the  symptoms 
which  were  already  sufficiently  menacing.  Remedies  by  legislation  had 
been  applied  here  and  elsewhere  without  success.  In  the  nineteeth 
century  the  political  emanicipation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country- 
was  gradually  effected.  By  the  end  of  it  freedom  had  been  practically 
won.  The  great  changes  which  occurred  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  as  it  was  before  1832  and  as  it  became  by  the  end  of  the  century 
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had  been  brought  about  with  relative!}^  little  trouble.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  should  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  economic  changes  could 
be  affected  with  equal  ease.  Perhaps  the  confusion  which  we  continually 
observe  between  a  "  law  "  imposed  by  the  will  of  a  legislature  and  a 
"  law  of  Nature,"  so  called,  is  responsible  for  this  conclusion. 

Having  gained  political  freedom  comparatively  easily,  people  seem 
to  have  thought  economic  freedom  could  be  got  with  equal  facihty. 
We  have  had  numerous  instances  of  this  on  which  it  is  tmnecessary  to 
dwell.  Concessions  have  been  made  by  which,  apparently,  life  was  made 
much  easier  for  certain  people.  But  the  fund  out  of  which  these  con- 
cessions were  to  come  has  not  been  increased.  Many  of  them,  though 
not  so  intended,  had  the  effect  of  positively  lessening  that  total.  In  a 
perfect  world  it  ought  not  to  have  had  this  effect,  but,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  result.  It  could  have  been  foretold 
that  a  minimum  wage  estabhshed  by  law  would  sooner  or  later  reduce 
the  output  of  the  man  paid  by  piece.  It  had  that  effect  on  the  coal- 
miners  at  a  very  early  date  after  its  enactment. 

The  demand  for  higher  wages  without  a  corresponding  increased 
output  was  causing  anxiety  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  inordinate 
expenditure  which  the  war  brought  with  it  seemed  to  justify  the  con- 
tention of  the  workmen  that  the  claims  they  had  put  fonvard  could  easily 
have  been  met  in  the  past,  and  must  be  conceded  when  things  became 
normal  again.  It  was  forgotten  that  all  thought  of  economic  production 
had  ceased.  We  were  living,  not  on  the  earnings  of  the  year,  but  on 
credit  raised  on  our  expectations  of  the  future.  In  the  past  this  course 
was  also  pursued,  but  (as  has  already  been  pointed  out)  in  very  different 
circumstances,  for  the  capital  thus  created  was  calculated  to  yield  an 
adequate  return  to  the  persons  interested. 

None  of  the  remedies  proposed  touches  the  difficulty.  We  must 
obtain  a  larger  product  if  we  are  to  have  more  to  divide.  Restrictions 
in  output,  whether  produced  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  the  will  of  the 
worker,  or  (let  us  add)  the  hindrance  of  a  tariff,  will  fail  to  effect  this. 
None  of  the  short  cuts  now  proposed  will  lead  us  to  our  goal.  Can  we 
convince  those  most  deeply  interested  of  the  truth  of  this  ?  The  task 
is  not  an  easy  one,  for  promises  without  end  are  made  to  accomplish 
what  is  desired  without  pursuing  the  patient  and  laborious  course  wliich 
alone  can  lead  to  a  happy  solution.  For  my  part,  I  rely  on  the  common 
sense  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  The  speedy  abolition  of  all  artificial 
prices  by  which  we  shall  get  to  know  the  real  cost  of  what  we  buy  will 
be  a  great  help.  We  may  hope  that  on  this  will  follow  an  earnest  desir« 
on  the  part  of  all  to  do  their  best  for  the  commonweal — convinced  that 
on  this  intelligent  altruism  we  are  best  serving  our  own  ends.     A  better 
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division  of  industry'  would  ensue.  The  net  result  would  be  a  happy  and 
contented  nation,  in  which  the  efforts  of  each  would  be  more  guided  by 
the  common  welfare  than  by  the  selfish  desire  for  the  advantage  of  the 
individual. 

None  of  these  things  can  be  accomplished  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Statutory  prices  and  statutory  hours  offer  no  solution — rather  increase 
the  evil  than  lessen  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  by  which  we  can  travel  to 
a  solution.  We  must,  by  patience  and  mutual  forbearance,  seek  to  alter 
the  present  hostile  attitude.  We  may  frankly  accept  Prof.  Cannan's 
opinion  that  "  the  economic  organisation  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  will  not  endure  for  ever,  but  will  be  gradually  replaced 
by  something  else  more  suitable  for  its  own  day  and  generation." 

Let  all  parties  in  the  State  bend  themselves  to  this  change,  in  which, 
again  to  quote  Prof.  Cannan,  "  free  associations  of  free  men  able  to  go 
out  and  come  in  as  each  pleased  would  voluntarily  give  service  for  service, 
irrespective  of  domicle  and  nationality."  This  is  a  change  which  we  may 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  more  "  desirable  than  any  restoration  of  the 
feudal  system  basing  economic  organisation  on  the  territory  of  the  lord, 
even  if  the  personal  lord  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  replaced  by  a  Parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representation." 
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(1847-....) 

IN  the  pages  of  her  interesting  "Autobiography"  Mrs.  Besant 
re\'eals  to  us  the  fact  that  though  born  in  London — "  three- 
quarters  of  my  blood  and  all  my  heart  were  Irish."  To  this 
Celtic  ancestry  we  may  probably  attribute  three  of  the  principal  traits 
in  her  character :  great  courage,  enabling  her  to  dare  all  conventions 
in  support  of  her  ardent  convictions  ;  a  brilliant  oratorical  gift  ;  and 
the  profound  yet  reasoned  mysticism  wrought  into  the  fibre  of  her 
personality  and  manifest  from  her  earliest  days. 

The  pages  of  her  "  Autobiography  "  show  these  innate  tendencies 
' '  I  read  tales  of  the  early  Christian  Martyrs,  and  passionately  regretted 
I  was  bom  so  late  %\  hen  no  suffering  for  religion  was  practicable  ;  I  spent 
many  an  hour  in  day-dreams,  in  which  I  stood  before  Roman  judges, 
before  Dominican  Inquisitors,  was  tortured  on  the  rack  or  flung  to  the 
lions.  One  day  I  saw  myself  preaching  some  great  new  faith  to  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  ;  they  listened  and  were  converted  and  I  became 
a  great  religious  leader."  All  this  is  significant  as  a  foreshadowing 
of  her  future  life,  always  devoted  to  the  ardent  propagation  of  some 
form  of  faith,  even  when,  during  one  phase,  it  appeared  to  deal  mainly 
in  negations. 

tier  training  as  a  girl  was  strongly  Evangelical,  and  she  became  an 
earnest  worker  at  a  little  Church  of  England  Mission  in  one  of  the  Slums 
of  South  London.  Here  she  met  the  Revd.  Frank  Besant  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  continued  her  studies 
in  Sociology  and  ultimately  became  a  professed  Socialist. 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  study  of  the  historical  evidence  for 
dogmatic  theology,  finally  rejecting  the  Christian  tradition. 

Now  began  an  unhappy  period  in  her  life.  With  uncompromising 
honesty  and  courage  she  refused  to  take  further  part  in  public  worship 
and  after  a  time  of  great  unhappiness  s!ie  became  separated  from  her 
husband,  lioine,  and  friends.  Fronting  the  world  as  a  heretic  she  had 
only  one  resource — her  pen.  From  this  period  dates  her  friendship  with 
the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh  with  whom  she  pave  a  series  of  public  lectures 
on  secularism  ;  and  she  also  wrote  constantly  for  his  paper,  "  The  National 
Reformer." 
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But  under  all  these  changing  activities  she  felt  a  deep  craving  for 
some  basic  system  which  would  help  to  explain  the  riddle  of  this  unintel- 
ligible world.  She  had  always  been  a  student  of  philosophy  but  had 
never  succeeded  in  finding  what  she  sought  until,  in  1899,  the  late 
W.  Stead  asked  her  to  review  a  famous  Theosophical  book :  H.  P. 
Blavatsky's  "  Secret  Doctrine."  Reading  this  book  formed  a  turning 
point  in  her  life  and  shortly  after  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  to  become  President. 

Mrs.  Besant,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Hving 
orators,  is  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  writers,  and  a  long  list  of  publica- 
tions appear  under  her  name  in  the  Catalogue  at  the  British  Museum, 

She  resides  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Adyar,  Madras,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  whence  she  makes  periodical 
journeys  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  lecture  on  the  "  Wisdom 
of  the  East." 

MAN  :  HIS  NATURE  AND  HIS  POWERS 

A  Lecture  delivered  on  board  the  "  Kaisar-i-Hind,"  in  the  Red  Sea,   Oct.   30th,  1893 

I  PROPOSE  to  put  before  you  what  Philosophy  teaches  concerning 
man :  man's  nature  and  man's  powers,  his  possibilities  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  his  state  in  the  present.  May  I  say  in  opening  what 
I  have  to  put  to  you,  that  I  am  simply  laying  before  you  that  which 
I  have  been  taught,  and  which  I  have  to  a  considerable  extent  verified 
by  my  own  personal  experiment,  so  that  it  has  become  to  me  a  matter 
of  knowledge  ?  I,  however,  only  put  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of  reasonable 
hypothesis.  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  you  your  opinions  ;  I  do 
not  pretend  to  formulate  for  you  what  you  shall  think,  or  what  you 
shall  reject.  On  each  of  you  the  responsibility  of  forming  his  ovm  thought ; 
on  each  of  you  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting,  as  your  own 
reason,  your  conscience  and  your  judgment  may  decide.  All  that  the 
speaker  can  do,  or  has  the  right  to  do,  is  to  put  the  truth  as  he  sees  it, 
leaving  it  to  each  individual  to  accept  or  to  reject,  the  right  and  the 
duty  being  on  each,  and  not  on  the  one  who  speaks. 

With  regard  to  man,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  concep- 
tion of  man  as  he  is  looked  at  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  According 
to  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  man  is  regarded  essentially  as  a  soul.  What 
he  may  have  of  instruments  which  that  soul  employs,  what  bodies  he 
may  clothe  himself  in,  what  special  forms  he  may  adopt— all  that  is 
matter  which  changes  in  time  and  space.  As  you  may  read  in  the  Bnhad 
Aranyaka  Upanishad  :     "  As  a  goldsmith,  taking  a  piece  of  gold,  forms 
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anofher  shape  ...  so  throwing  off  this  body  .  .  .  the  soul 
forms  a  shape."  And  so  the  man  is  the  soul,  the  soul  that  lives  to 
gather  experience,  that  lives  to  subjugate  external  nature,  that  lives 
to  unite  itself  with  the  Divine  Spirit  from  whence  it  sprang  ;  and  as 
regards  the  soul's  bodies,  those  differ  as  evolution  proceeds,  and  the 
soul  moulds  them  century  after  century  into  the  fuller  and  more  perfect 
expression  of  itself.  But  in  the  West,  man  is  far  more  identified  with 
his  outer  form  ;  he  identifies  himself  with  his  body  and  with  his  mind. 
To  us  the  soul  stands  above  body  and  mind,  using  both  as  instruments, 
whereas  in  the  West,  people  think  of  themselves  as  consisting  of  body 
and  of  mind  ;  and  the  things  that  interest  them  are  the  things  that  affect 
the  body,  while  the  mind,  they  think,  is  practically  their  master,  and 
they  never  dream  of  mastering  their  own  thoughts  and  being  ruler  of 
their  own  intellectual  as  well  of  their  own  physical  domain. 

In  order  that  these  distinctions  may  be  understood,  let  us  sketch 
the  different  "  principles,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called — "  states  of  con- 
sciousness," as  they  are  called  at  other  times — which  make  up  man  when 
you  take  him  completely,  as  man  physical,  man  psychical  and  man 
spiritual.  Those  are  the  three  great  divisions  accepted,  let  me  say 
in  passing,  by  Christianity  as  much  as  by  other  religions.  For  you 
find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  a  man  "  as  body,  soul  and  spirit."  I  know 
that  in  popular  Christianity  the  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit 
has  very  largely  been  lost.  But  that  is  not  so  in  Christian  philosophy. 
If  you  take  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Christendom,  those 
who  have  dealt  with  religion  scientifically  and  philosophically,  you 
will  find  they  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  great  Christian  Apostle, 
and  regard  man  as  a  triple  and  not  only  as  a  dual  entity.  Now  the 
body  which  belongs  to  the  man,  which  is  a  physical  garment  as  we  say, 
is  a  very  changing  and  a  very  illusory  thing,  as  I  said  to  you  the  other 
night — changing  continually  from  moment  to  moment,  and  from  year 
to  year ;  so  that  if  you  turn  to  any  modern  book  on  physiology  you 
vvill  find  that  every  minute  particle  of  your  body  changes  absolutely 
and  completely  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  that  not  a  fragment  of  it  you 
had  seven  years  ago  is  yours  to-day.  Not  only  so.  In  the  later  investi- 
gations of  physiology  you  will  find  it  recognised  in  the  West,  that  a 
great  part,  at  least,  of  the  body,  is  made  up  of  minute  lives,  microbes 
as  they  are  called  ;  and  whenever  men  of  science  are  searching  after 
the  cause  of  disease,  they  are  on  the  track  of  some  particular  microbe, 
and  it  has  become  one  of  their  favourite  recreations  to  cultivate  the 
microbe  and  improve  him,  so  that  he  may  become  less  dangerous  when 
he  falls  upon  any  particular  body.  In  this,  Western  science  is  on  the 
track  of  a  great  truth,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  speaks  rightly  in  the  fact 
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that  these  microbes  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human  body. 
It  might  go  further  :  it  might  say  that  the  whole  body  is  made  up  of 
nothing  else  but  microbes  and  more  minute  creatures  still,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  man  is  composed  of  tiny  lives,  lives  each  with  its  own 
independent  existence,  coming  into  the  body  and  going  out  of  it,  taking 
while  in  the  body  the  stamp  of  the  individual  man,  of  which,  for  a  time, 
it  forms  a  part.  So  that  our  bodies  are  like  hosts  of  these  tiny  visitors, 
and  each  of  us  stamps  on  those  particles  of  the  body  his  own  physical, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  his  mental,  moral  and  emotional  characteristics. 
Out  of  the  great  reservoir  of  nature,  there  pour  through  us  these  streams 
of  tiny  lives  ;  and  each,  while  it  remains  in  our  keeping,  receives  our 
stamp  and  then  passes  on  to  form  part  of  some  other  body — vegetable, 
mineral,  animal,  human,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  that  even  physically 
we  become  the  creators  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Even  physically, 
the  world  as  it  surrounds  us,  is  made  up  of  that  which  we  contribute, 
and  is  modified  and  changed  according  to  the  character  of  these  constant 
contributions  that  we  make.  Into  our  bodies  flows  the  tiny  lives.  There 
we  feed  them,  poison  them  or  purify  them,  pollute  them  or  cleanse 
them,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  our  food  and  by  our  drink,  by  our  thinking 
and  by  our  living,  we  modify  these  tiny  particles  which  are  a  passing 
part  of  ourselves  ;  and  then  we  send  them  out  to  affect  others — to  make 
part  of  the  bodies  of  other  people,  to  make  part  of  the  physical 
nature  around  us,  modifying  them  according  to  the  fashion  in  which 
we  are  living  ourselves.  This  is  the  physical  basis  of  human 
brotherhood,  this  the  physical  basis  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  that  lives. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  lives  not.  So  tliat  this  constant  interaction 
throws  on  each  a  responsibility,  gives  to  each  the  responsibihty  of  this 
creative  power,  of  this  transmuting  and  modifying  influence.  One 
by  one  we  change  each  other's  lives  physically,  day  by  day  we  affect 
each  other's  health  mentally  as  well  as  morally.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
the  man  who  is  evil  in  his  living,  as  the  drunkard,  is  only  his  own  enemy. 
It  is  not  so.  He  is  the  enemy  of  everything  that  surrounds  him.  of  every 
life  that  comes  in  contact  with  his  own.  The  terrible  curse  of  the  drunk- 
ard is  that  all  these  tiny  lives  are  sent  out  from  him,  poisoned  with  the 
alcohol,  to  fall  on  the  bodies  of  other  men,  women  and  children,  carrying 
with  them  the  poison  that  he  has  infused  into  them,  and  making  him 
a  focus  of  evil  to  all  among  whom  he  lives.  Thus,  learning  what  the 
physical  body  is,  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  makes  us  careful  in  our  physical 
life.  It  carries  on  this  sense  of  responsibility  into  the  common  actions, 
common  thoughts  of  everyday  and  ordinary  life,  so  that  self-restraint 
in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  mind,  should  be  the  note  of  the  life  of  every 
true  Theosophist. 
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Let  me  pass  from  the  body  to  the  next  stage  in  man,  that  astral 
body  to  which  I  alluded  the  other  night.  Really  the  astral  body 
should  come  first  in  our  thought,  for  it  is  the  stable  matrix  or  mould, 
into  which  all  these  tiny  physical  lives  pass,  and  out  of  which  they  pass 
again,  the  stable  part  of  man  which  preserves  the  form,  only  slowly 
and  gradually  modified,  which  is  more  directly  acted  upon  bj^  the  mind 
than  the  physical  molecules,  which  affects  the  physical  molecules  in 
their  arrangement,  in  that  as  you  alter  the  matrix,  these  physical  mole- 
cules must  take  on  the  form  of  the  mould  into  which  they  run.  This 
astral  body  of  astral  matter  envelops  every  physical  molecule,  spreads 
out  around  the  body,  making  a  kind  of  atmosphere  around  each  of  us, 
extending  some  few  feet  away  on  every  side,  so  that  a  clairvoyant 
looking  at  the  body,  sees  the  physical  body  surrounded  by  what  is  called 
an  aura,  that  is,  a  vibrating  mass  of  delicate  matter,  visible  to  anyone 
who  is  sensitive  under  special  conditions,  but  visible  normally  to  the 
clairvoyant,  and  differing  in  appearance  according  to  the  state  of  health, 
physical,  psychical  or  mental,  of  the  person  whom  it  concerns.  Now, 
that  aura  or  atmosphere  surrounding  the  body,  which  is  in  a  sense  an 
expansion  of  astral  matter,  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  mind  ; 
it  is  very  easily  affected  by  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  also  by  the  minds  of  others.  These  magnetic  atmospheres  that 
surround  us  (for  in  astral  matter  all  magnetic  forces  play)  bring  us  into 
contact  one  with  the  other,  so  that  we  affect  each  other  unconsciously, 
as  we  sometimes  say.  Have  you  never  felt  on  meeting  a  person  for 
the  first  time  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion  which  had  nothing  in  it  of 
intellectual  judgment,  nothing  in  it  of  previous  knowledge  or  experience  ? 
You  like  a  person — you  cannot  tell  why  ;  you  dislike  another — you  have 
no  reason  for  your  dislike.  Esoteric  Philosophy  explains  to  you  the 
very  simple  reason  tliat  causes  these  strange  antipathies  and  attractions. 
It  is  that  every  human  being  has  his  own  rate  of  vibration,  the  vibration 
of  this  astral  matter,  so  that  it  is  always  quivering  backwards  and  forwards. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ethereal  matter  to  be  thrown  easily 
into  waves  ;  and  just  as  light  is  nothing  more  than  waves  of  ether  set 
in  very  rapid  motion  by  a  rapidly  vibrating  body,  which  we  call  luminous, 
because  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  eye,  so  this  ethereal  matter,  which 
is  part  of  our  own  bodies,  is  thrown  into  waves  of  definite  length  and 
definite  frequency  ;  and  these  vibrate  always  in  and  around  us,  and  are 
part  of  ourselves,  modified  by  our  own  characteristics.  Just  as  striking 
two  strings  on  a  piano,  you  may  have  either  harmony  or  discord,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  sound — waves  set  up  by  these  vibrating  strings, 
so  you  may  have  harmony  or  discord  between  the  vibrating  auras  of 
two  different  people  ;  and  if  the  vibrations  fall  into  harmony — that  is, 
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if  they  bear  a  certain  definite  relation  of  wave  length  to  each  other — 
there  is  an  attraction  between  the  two  :  whereas,  if  they  bear  a  different 
relation,  you  get  discord — that  is,  friction  and  jangle,  and  you  are  repelled 
without  understanding  the  reason. 

It  is  this  astral  body  and  astral  atmosphere  which  are  the  medium 
for  all  magnetic  phenomena.  All  the  effects  we  produce  upon  each 
other  are  modified  by  this  astral  atmosphere.  All  the  effects  that  deal 
with  emotions  and  passions,  with  all  those  sides  of  the  human  character 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  emotion,  come  to  us  by  means  of  these  astral 
vibrations. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  think  what  oratory  is  ?  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
words  that  are  spoken  ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  thought  that  is  behind  the 
words.  You  might  take  in  cold  blood  the  most  eloquent  passage  of  some 
great  oration,  and  read  it  calmly  without  any  movement  of  the  emotions, 
without  any  sense  of  passion  or  of  vibrating  enthusiasm  in  you.  If 
you  hear  it  spoken,  it  is  different.  Why  ?  It  is  because  the  thought  of 
the  speaker,  working  on  his  own  astral  atmosphere,  throws  that  into 
vehement  vibrations — vibrations  of  love  or  of  hatred,  passion  or  pity — 
vibrations  of  great  enthusiasm  ;  and  then  these  vibrations  of  his  throwing 
the  whole  ether  around  him  into  wave  motion,  these  waves  strike  person 
after  person,  making  their  own  atmosphere  vibrate,  and  then  from  one 
to  another  there  flies  the  contagion  until  the  whole  crowd  is  moved  as 
by  a  single  impulse  and  a  single  will. 

These  are  all  results  of  this  second  part  of  man's  nature,  this  astral 
atmosphere  that  penetrates  and  surrounds  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  works  on  physical  matter.  And  not  only  in  this  fashion,  but  in 
many  forms  of  nervous  disease,  in  those  strange  crises  of  panic,  in  those 
often  puzzling  attacks  of  hysterical  affection  that  rush  through  a  whole 
hospital.  There  you  have  set  up  these  vibrations  in  the  astral  atmosphere 
communicated  from  patient  to  patient,  and  bringing  about  nervous 
crises  in  the  physical  body  which  they  control. 

With  regard  to  this  astral  body  and  atmosphere,  many  investigations 
are  being  made  by  modem  science,  and  many  of  our  acutest  thinkers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  such  a  nature 
in  man  in  order  to  explain  many  of  the  obscurer  phenomena,  to  which  so 
much  of  our  modem  thought  is  directed.  Into  this  part  of  man's  nature 
fall  all  the  phenomena  of  trance,  all  the  lower  phenomena  of  mesmerism, 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Although  mind  comes  into 
mesmeric  and  hypnotic  phenomena,  it  works  on  the  astral  body  of 
the  person  who  is  subject  to  the  influence,  and  by  producing  effects  in  the 
astral  body,  brings  about  results  in  the  physical.  Psychologists  in  the 
West — men  like  Sidgwick,  Sully,  Bain,  and  many  another  of  our  leading 
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writers  on  psychology — have  found  that  they  cannot  understand  the 
workings  of  consciousness  if  they  only  study  it  in  its  waking  state  ;  that 
is,  if  they  only  study  the  mind  as  we  know  it  in  our  waking  hours,  they 
meet  with  phenomena  that  are  quite  inexplicable,  and  they  have  begun 
to  study  sleep-consciousness — a  very  bad  name  for  it,  but  apparently 
there  is  no  better,  at  present,  in  the  English  tongue — in  order  the  better 
to  understand  the  phenomena  shown  by  the  mind  in  its  waking  state. 
This  sleep-consciousness  includes  all  conditions  of  trance.     There  is  this 
advantage  of  the  trance  condition — you  can  produce  it  at  will ;  and  every 
scientist  will  tell  you  that  if  he  wants  to  gain  exact  facts,  he  needs  to 
control  his  experiments,  and  to  shut  out  what  he  does  not  want,  to 
include  only  the  conditions  which  he  desires  in  order  that  he  may  make 
his  experiments.     The  moment  he  can  produce  these  special  conditions, 
he  can  work  out  all  the  facts  he  is  in  search  of  with  less  liability  to  error 
than  would  otherwise  occur.     By   artificially  inducing  trance,  human 
consciousness  can  be  studied  in  a  fashion  which  is  normally  impossible  ; 
trance  is  produced  sometimes  by  drugs,  sometimes  by  mesmeric  passes — 
that  is,  by  the  action  of  the  mind  and  the  will  upon  another,  sometimes 
by  hypnotism — that  is,  by  using  a  mechanical  stimulus  Hke  a  revolving 
mirror  or  electric  light  (there  are  many  ways  of  doing  it) — fatiguing  the 
external  sense,  so  that  the  fatigue  leads  to  paralysis  of  the  cells  of  the 
nerve,  and  that  paralysis  is  propagated  backwards  to  the  brain,  producing 
ultimately  a  state  of  brain  fatigue,  brain  paralysis,  in  fact,  a  state  of 
coma.     In  these  fashions,  man  may  be  thrown  into  these  abnormal 
states  of    consciousness,  and  studied  when  consciousness  is  working  in 
this  particular  state  instead  of  in  the  normal  condition.     In  hypnotism 
these  results  are  brought  about  mechanically. 

Mr.  Braid,  who  first  started  these  hypnotic  experiments,  brought 
them  about  by  producing  what  he  called  a  convergent  strabismus. 
That  is  only  a  six-syllabled  way  of  saying  "a  squint";  but  some- 
times the  scientific  mind  likes  to  speak  in  six  syllables  rather  than  in 
one,  because  it  produces  a  certain  sense  of  dignity  which  impresses  the 
unscientific  and  thoughtless.  Really  what  he  did,  was  to  make  the 
patient  squint  upwards  by  putting  an  object  slightly  alx)ve  the  eyes  so 
that  they  had  to  converge  in  looking  at  it.  In  that  way  he  fatigued 
very  seriously  the  nervous  elements  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  ;  and  so  the  patient  passed  into  a  state  of  trance,  from  which 
Mr.  Braid  was  able  to  obtain  what  are  known  as  hypnotic  phenomena. 
The  older  phenomena  of  mesmerism  were  brought  about  in  a  different 
way,  by  a  person  who  w?i3  able  to  concentrate  his  will  and  his  own 
magnetic  force,  throwing  that  force  with  all  the  strength  of  concentrated 
will  on  the  person  he  desired  to  affect.     He  worked  directly  on  the 
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astral  body  by  means  of  mental  action  ;  whereas  the  hypnotist  works 
on  the  astral  body  by  way  of  the  physical,  and  so  produces  the  bad 
physical  ctfect,  that  by  making  artificial  paralysis  he  fatigues  the  nerve 
and  sets  up  unhealthy  vibrations  which  tend  to  repeat  themselves. 
Charcot  always  preferred  to  work  on  hysterical  people,  people  with  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy  and  other  forms  of  mental  disease  ;  those  were  the 
people  most  easily  affected.  He  did  not  so  much  try  to  cure  them,  as  to 
find  out  what  results  he  could  obtain  from  them,  and  the  results  were  a 
further  shattering  of  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  some  exceedingly 
interesting  psychical  facts  ;  but  these  facts  were  largely  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  physical  destruction  of  human  beings,  a  thing  utterly  antago- 
nistic to  all  morality,  and  which  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a  kind  of 
human  vivisection,  even  more  wicked  and  more  cruel  than  the  vivisection 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  results  thus  obtained  you  may  read  in  many 
books  that  have  been  published.  I  shall  only  take  a  few  samples  to 
show  the  way  in  which  by  means  of  the  astral  the  mind  may  work  upon 
the  physical  body  and  so  bring  about  results  which  will  lead  us  on  to  our 
next  part,  the  working  of  mind  in  forming  images,  and  so  later  in  moulding 
physical  matter  at  its  own  will. 

Take  an  ordinary  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  experiment.  I  should 
prefer  mesmerism.  Personally,  I  do  not  now  use  any  of  these  experiments 
(I  used  to  do  them  in  my  early  days  of  investigation,  before  I  knew  the 
harm  I  might  work),  as  I  think  on  the  whole  they  are  mischievous. 
A  person  is  thrown  into  a  trance,  and  in  that  state  he  is  told,  say,  that  on 
his  hand  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  day  will  appear  symptoms  of  a  burn, 
that  the  skin  will  get  red,  that  pain  will  be  felt,  that  a  wound  will  a 
like  a  wound  formed  by  a  red-hot  poker,  and  that  all  the  symptoms, 
inflammatory  and  other,  of  a  burn  will  be  present.  He  awakes  out  of  the 
trance,  and  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  discover  he  knows  nothing  of  what 
has  occurred  during  that  time.  The  hour  arrives  wliich  has  been  fixed 
for  this  appearance  ;  the  skin  begins  to  redden  and  pain  is  felt.  The 
patient  does  not  understand  what  is  happening,  but  he  is  conscious  that 
he  is  suffering  pain.  The  symptoms  become  more  acute  ;  the  skin  grad- 
ually assumes  an  appearance  which  it  would  assume  if  touched  by  a 
poker,  and  you  have  a  burn  produced,  not  by  external  lesion,  but  by 
the  action  of  mind,  the  mind  of  the  operator  working  through  the  astral 
body  of  the  patient,  setting  up  there  the  image  of  a  burn  which  then 
reproduces  itself  on  the  physical  molecules,  which,  as  I  explained  before, 
are  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  astral  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
If,  when  in  Paris,  you  go  to  the  Salpeiriere,  you  can  see  a  number  of 
photographs  which  have  been  taken  of  bums  which  have  thus  been 
produced  on  tne  bodies  of  patients,  and  you  may  examine  the  doctors 
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who  have  produced  these  lesions  and  without  external  means  have 
caused  external  injury. 

This  throws  strong  light  on  some  so-called  miracles.  Where  you 
have  the  production  of  what  have  been  called  the  sacred  stigmata — that 
is,  the  appearance  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  wounds  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus — you  are  not  face  to  face  with  a  fraud,  as  many  Protestants  are 
apt  to  think,  when  dealing  with  a  Roman  Catholic  miracle.  You  are  not 
face  to  face  with  a  case  of  deliberate  self-deception  any  more  than  a 
wilful  deception  of  others.  You  are  simply  face  to  face  with  hypnotic 
phenomena  produced  in  highly  nervous  subjects — such,  say,  as  secluded 
monks  or  nuns  who  have  their  minds  fixed  constantly  on  one  idea,  who 
very  often  remain  for  hours  in  a  single  position  with  eyes  upturned 
towards  the  Crucifix — in  that  very  position  in  which  Braid  used  to 
bring  on  his  hypnotic  trance.  So  are  really  produced  these  marks  upon 
the  phj^sical  body,  which  by  those  who  believe  them  to  be  miraculous 
are  looked  on  as  endorsing  a  particular  form  of  faith,  while  by  those 
who  hold  another  form  of  Christianity,  they  are  regarded  as  deliberate  and 
wicked  frauds.  They  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Like  all  miracles 
they  are  reducible  under  law  ;  for  a  miracle  is  only  the  working  of  a  law 
unknown  to  the  people  amongst  whom  the  phenomenon  occurs,  and 
they,  because  they  do  not  understand  it,  at  once  jump  to  the  "  super- 
natiural,"  forgetting  that,  as  the  Divine  is  the  source  of  all,  there  can 
be  nothing  outside  and  beyond  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  will.  Take, 
then,  that  class  of  phenomena  as  interesting  physically — as  showing  that 
you  can  produce  physical  results  without  what  we  call  a  physical  cause — 
a  thing  which  fifty  years  ago  science  would  have  said  was  impossible, 
which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  denounced  as  fraud,  as  it  was 
denounced  when  brought  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  man  like 
Mesmer.  Orthodox  science  denounced  him  as  a  charlatan  and  a  rogue. 
The  century  that  followed  has  justified  Mesmer,  and  has  made  some 
of  us  fairly  indifferent  when  science  calls  out  "fraud"  about  other 
phenomena  which  we  know  to  be  as  real  and  as  natural  as  those  which 
were  denounced  as  fraudulent  by  the  science  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  are  boasted  of  as  modem  triumphs  by  the  science  of  the  nineteenth. 
These,  however,  are  the  least  interesting  of  such  phenomena.  Far  more 
interesting  are  the  mental  workings  on  tlie  mind  of  the  patient — placing 
before  him  thought  images  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  and 
so  enabling  him  to  see  as  an  image  that  which  only  exists  as  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  controller. 

There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  it ;  it  is  a  simple  process,  as  simple 
as  any  electric  message,  which,  as  you  know,  may  be  produced  by  writing 
on  a  tape  by  alternating  currents  which  produce,  if  you  desire,  a  facsimile 
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of  the  writing  of  the  operator  at  the  other  end.  The  difference  between 
the  working  of  the  adept  and  the  working  of  the  electrician,  is  that 
the  electrician  wants  an  apparatus — a  battery  and  a  wire — to  produce 
his  result  ;  while  the  adept  uses  the  brain  as  his  battery  and  wire.  For 
the  human  brain,  as  one  of  these  adepts  has  told  us,  is  a  most  marvellous 
generator  of  force,  a  most  wonderful  transmuter  of  mental  into  physical, 
and  physical  into  mental  forces.  There  takes  place  the  great  alchemy 
of  nature,  and  it  can  be  governed  bj'  a  purified  and  concentrated  will. 
If  you  ask  me,  "  Can  I  do  it  ?"  I  reply,  "  No,  you  cannot,  because 
you  have  not  trained  j'^ourself."  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  what 
sounds  very  rude,  that  very  few  of  you  ever  think  at  all  ? 

You  drift.  You  do  not  think.  You  allow  other  people's  thoughts 
to  drift  into  your  minds  from  the  mental  and  astral  world.  The  minds 
of  most  of  us  are  nothing  more  than  hotels  into  which  drift  the  visiting 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  mental  atmosphere  around :  they  come  in  for 
a  bit,  stay  for  a  time,  and  drift  out  again — drifting  in  and  out.  So, 
men  and  women  scarcel}'  ever  really  think.  Some  minds  are  more  like 
dustbins  than  even  hotels,  and  they  put  up  a  sort  of  label,  "  Rubbish 
may  be  shot  here,"  in  the  form  of  the  most  trivial  and  ridiculous 
novels,  the  most  frivolous  and  childish  newspapers.  Yet  men  and 
women  who  spend  hours  in  that  fashion,  wonder  that  they  cannot  mani- 
pulate the  forces  of  the  mind,  or  use  the  power  of  the  will  which  needs 
years  of  training  ere  it  becomes  ductile  and  obedient  to  the  soul. 

If  you  want  to  see  whether  I  am  judging  harshly,  try  and  think 
for  one  minute  of  a  single  thing,  and  before  you  have  thought  of  it 
half  a  minute  the  mind  will  be  off  on  some  other  subject.  Try  and 
think  of  a  watch  for  a  minute  after  I  have  stopped  talking,  and  before 
you  have  thought  of  it  a  quarter  of  a  minute  you  will  find  yourself  thinking, 
' '  What  was  it  she  said  about  it  ?  how  did  she  look  when  she  said  it  ? 
What  was  m}'  neighbour  doing  at  that  particular  moment  ?  "  Every  tiling 
except  the  one  thing  of  which  you  are  trying  to  think.  Then,  perhaps, 
you  will  convince  yourself,  as  I  convinced  myself  by  that  very  experiment, 
how  very  little  power  you  have  over  the  mind,  how  much  you  are  at 
the  mercy  of  outside  thoughts,  instead  of  using  them  as  you  yourselves 
please. 

Or  take  another  case.  You  have  some  great  and  pressing  anxiety. 
You  can  do  nothing  at  the  moment  ;  yet  it  will  keep  you  awake  all  night. 
Why  ?  Because  it  is  your  master  instead  of  your  mastering  it.  If 
you  knew  the  life  of  the  soul,  if  you  understood  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
you  would  never  think  of  anything  save  that  which  you  desired  to 
think,  and  which  you  are  using  for  some  purpose.  If  you  had  coming 
on,  say,  some  great  lawsuit,  and  could  do  nothing  to  influence  tlie  result 
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you  would  not  think  of  it  until  the  time  came :  you  would  give  your 
whole  mind  to  other  thought  that  was  useful  and  spare  j^ourself  needless 
worry,  which  ages  and  kills  far  more  than  anything  else.  Let  me  say 
in  passing  that  the  power  to  do  it  is  one  of  the  great  experiences  which 
have  come  to  us  in  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  thought.  For,  at  least, 
we  have  among  the  Hindoos  not  great  numbers  who  can  do  it,  but  great 
numbers  who  put  before  themselves  that  as  an  ideal,  who  know  that 
it  can  be  done,  who  realize  the  possibility,  and  who  are  standing 
witnesses  of  this  reality  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  possibility 
of  rising  above  body  and  mind  into  the  true  life  where  all  causes  have 
their  place. 
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HUGH    BLAIR 

(1718-1800). 

THE  author  of  the  famous  treatise  on  "  Rhetoric  and  Composition," 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  1718.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  1730  entered  the  University  there  ; 
graduating  as  Master  of  Arts  nine  years  later.  About  this  time  he 
read  some  lectures  before  the  University  dealing  with  the  English  language 
and  its  composition.  They  were  approved  by  the  authorities  and  secured 
Blair  the  post  of  Regius  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

He  was  now  one  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle  that  embraced 
Adam  Smith,  Hume,  A.  Carlyle,  and  others  among  its  members.  This 
communication  with  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  day,  doubtless, 
did  much  to  provide  material  for  the  celebrated  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric," 
which  were  not  published  until  1783.  Ten  editions  were  rapidly  pub- 
lished and  they  were  translated  into  French  ;  and  until  the  rise  of  a  new 
school,  they  passed  as  models  of  English  style. 

Blair's  long,  but  uneventful  life,  came  to  an  end  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  in  1800. 

ON  GENTLENESS. 

TO  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
wise  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  three  things  so  very  different,  as 
rarely  to  coincide.  One  may  often  be  wise  in  his  own  eyes,  who  is  far 
from  being  so  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  to  be  reputed  a  prudent 
man  by  the  world  is  no  security  for  being  accounted  wise  by  God.  As 
there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  God  p'^rceives  to  be  no  other  than 
disguised  misery  ;  as  there  are  worldly  honours,  which,  in  His  estimation, 
are  reproach  ;  so  there  is  a  worldly  wisdom,  which  in  His  sight  is  foolish- 
ness. Of  this  worldly  wisdom  the  characters  are  given  in  the  context, 
and  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 
The  one  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  the  other  that  of  the  upright.  The 
one  terminates  in  selfishness,  the  other  in  charity.  The  one  is  full  of 
strife  and  bitter  envyings,  the  other  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits.  One 
of  the  chief  characters  by  which  the  wisdom  from  above  is  distinguished 
is  gentleness,  of  which  I  am  now  to  discourse.     Of  this  there  is  the  greater 
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occasion  to  discourse,  because  it  is  too  seldom  viewed  in  a  religious 
light,  and  is  more  readily  considered  by  the  bulk  of  men  as  a  mere  felicity 
of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accomplishment  of  manners,  than  as  a  Christian 
virtue,  which  they  are  bound  to  cultivate.  I  shall  first  explain  the 
nature  of  this  virtue,  and  shall  then  offer  some  arguments  to  recommend, 
and  some  directions  to  facilitate,  the  practice  of  it. 

I  begin  \\ith  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive  tameness  of 
spirit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the  manners  of  others.  That 
passive  tameness  which  submits  without  struggle  to  every  encroachment 
of  the  violent  and  assuming  forms  no  part  of  Christian  duty  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order.  That  unlimited 
complacence  which,  on  every  occasion,  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  others,  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue  that  it  is  in  itself  a  vice, 
and  the  parent  of  many  vices.  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle, 
and  produces  that  sinful  conformity  with  the  world  which  taints  the 
whole  character.  In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  manners, 
always  to  assent  and  to  comply  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we  can  adopt. 
It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Christian  morals 
without  opposing  the  world  on  various  occasions,  even  though  we  should 
stand  alone.  That  gentleness,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards  and  the 
fawTiing  assent  of  sycophants.  It  renounces  no  just  right  from  fear. 
It  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flattery.  It  is  indeed  not  only 
consistent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit 
and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid 
ground  only  the  polish  of  gentleness  can  with  advantage  be  superinduced. 

It  stands  opposed  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  for  virtue  and 
truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence 
and  oppression.  It  is,  properly,  that  part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity 
which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Com- 
passion prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from 
retaliating  their  injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions  ;  can- 
dour, our  severe  judgments.  Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive 
in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions,  studies 
to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  office,  therefore,  is 
extensive.  It  is  not,  like  some  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on  peculiar 
emergencies,  but  it  is  continually  in  action  when  we  are  engaged  in  inter- 
course with  men.  It  ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech, 
and  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I  must  warn  you,  however,  not  to  confound  this  gentle  wisdom, 
which  is  from  above,  with  that  artificial  courtesy,  that  studied  smoothness 
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of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school  of  the  world.  Such  accom- 
plishments the  most  frivolous  and  empty  may  possess.  Too  often  they 
are  employed  by  the  artful  as  a  snare,  too  often  affected  by  the  hard 
and  unfeeling  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  observing  the  homage  which,  even  in  such  instances 
the  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In  order  to  render  society 
agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary  to  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least 
carry  its  appearance.  Virtue  is  the  universal  charm.  Even  its  shadow 
is  courted  when  the  substance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form  has 
been  reduced  into  an  art ;  and,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  first  study  of 
all  who  would  either  gain  the  esteem  or  win  the  hearts  of  others  is  to 
learn  the  speech  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  candour,  gentleness,  and 
humanity.  But  that  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and,  let  me  add, 
nothing,  except  what  flows  from  the  heart  can  render  even  external 
manners  truly  pleasing.  For  no  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times 
hide  the  real  character.  In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs  from 
a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful  than  in  all  the 
studied  manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier. 

True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who 
made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we  all  share.  It  arises 
from  reflection  on  our  own  failings  and  wants,  and  from  just  views  of  the 
condition  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feehng,  heightened  and 
imparoved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart  which  easily  relents,  which  feels 
for  everything  that  is  human,  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the 
least  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  address  and  mild  in  its  demeanour ; 
ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others  ;  breathing 
habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long-suffering 
to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with  moderation,  administers  reproof 
with  tenderness,  confers  favours  with  ease  and  modesty.  It  is  unas- 
suming in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about 
trifles  ;  slow  to  contradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt  to  allay 
dissension  and  to  restore  peace.  It  neither  intermeddles  unnecessarily 
with  the  affairs,  nor  pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.  It 
delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress,  and  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the 
falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the 
power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.  It  seeks  to  please  rather 
than  to  shine  and  dazzle,  and  conceals  with  care  that  superiority,  either 
of  talents  or  oi  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are  beneath  it. 
In  a  word,  it  i?  that  spirit  and  that  tenor  of  manners  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  ; 
te  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  who  weep ; 
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to  please  every  one  his  neighbour  for  his  good,  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
hearted, to  be  pitiful  and  courteous,  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  be 
patient  towards  all  men. 

Having  now  sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  this  amiable  virtue 
I  proceed  to  recommend  it  to  your  practice.  Let  me,  for  this  end,  desire 
you  to  consider  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God  ;  to  consider  the  relation 
which  you  bear  to  one  another  ;  to  consider  your  own  interest. 

I.  Consider  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God.  When  you  survey 
His  works,  nothing  is  so  conspicuous,  as  His  greatness  and  majesty. 
When  you  consult  His  Word,  nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  His 
attention  to  soften  that  greatness,  and  to  place  it  in  the  mildest  and 
least  oppressive  light.  He  not  only  characterises  Himself  as  the  ' '  God 
of  consolation,"  but,  with  condescending  gentleness.  He  particularly 
accommodates  Himself  to  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate.  "  He 
dwelleth  with  the  humble  and  contrite.  He  hideth  not  His  face  when 
the  afflicted  cry.  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds."  When  His  Son  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  He  was 
eminent  for  the  same  attribute  of  mild  and  gentle  goodness.  Long 
before  His  birth,  it  was  prophesied  of  Him  that  He  should  "  not  strive, 
nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  ;  that  the  bruised 
reed  He  should  not  break,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  "  (Matt,  xii,  19, 
20).  And  after  His  death,  this  distinguishing  feature  in  His  character 
was  so  universally  remembered,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  occasion  of 
a  request  which  he  makes  to  the  Corinthians,  uses  those  remarkable 
expressions,  ' '  I  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  " 
(2  Cor.  X.,  i).  During  all  His  intercourse  with  men,  no  harshness,  or 
pride,  or  stately  distance,  appeared  in  His  demeanour.  In  His  access. 
He  was  easy  ;  in  His  manner,  simple  ;  in  His  answers,  mild  ;  in  His  whole 
behaviour,  humble  and  obliging.  "  Learn  of  Me  "  said  He,  "  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  As  the  Son  of  God  is  the  pattern,  so  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  inspiror  of  gentleness.  His  name  is  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  peace.  His  fruits,  or  operations  on  the  human  mind,  are 
"love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  long-suffering"  (Gal.  v.  22).  Thus, 
by  every  discovery  of  the  Godhead,  honour  is  put  upon  gentleness  :  it  is 
held  up  to  our  view,  as  peculiarly  connected  with  celestial  nature.  And 
suitable  to  such  discoveries,  is  the  whole  .strain  of  the  Gospel  It  were 
unnecessary  to  appeal  to  any  single  precept.  You  need  only  open  the 
New  Testament  to  find  this  virtue  perpetually  inculcated.  Charity,  or 
love,  is  the  capital  figure  ever  presented  to  our  view  ;  and  gentleness, 
forbearance,  and  forgiveness,  are  the  sounds  ever  recurring  on  our  ear. 

So  predominant,  indeed,  is  this  spirit  throughout  the  Christian 
dispensation,  that  even  the  vices  and  corruption  of  men  have  not  been 
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able  altogether  to  defeat  its  tendenc3^  Though  that  dispensation  is 
far  from  having  hitherto  produced  its  full  effect  upon  the  world,  yet  we 
can  clearly  trace  its  influence  in  humanising  the  manners  of  men.  Re- 
markable, in  this  respect,  is  the  victory  which  it  has  gained  over  those 
powers  of  violence  and  cruelty,  which  beloHg  to  the  infernal  kingdom. 
Wherever  Christianity  prevails,  it  has  discouraged,  and,  in  some  degree, 
abolished  slavery.  It  has  rescued  human  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which,  in  former  ages,  the  one-half  of  mankind  groaned. 
It  has  introduced  more  equality  between  the  two  sexes,  and  rendered 
the  conjugal  union  more  rational  and  happy.  It  has  abated  the  ferocious- 
ness of  war.  It  has  mitigated  the  rigour  of  despotism,  mitigated  the 
cruelty  of  punishments  ;  in  a  word,  it  has  reduced  mankind,  from  their 
ancient  barbarity,  into  a  more  humane  and  gentle  state.  Do  we  pretend 
respect  and  zeal  for  this  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  ourselves 
that  harshness  and  severity  which  are  so  contradictory  to  its  genius  ? 
Too  plainly  we  show  that  it  has  no  power  over  our  hearts.  We  may 
retain  the  Christian  name  ;  but  we  have  abandoned  the  Christian  spirit 

II.  Consider  the  relation  which  you  bear  to  one  another.  Man, 
as  a  solitary  individual,  is  a  very  wretched  being.  As  long  as  he  stands 
detached  from  his  kind,  he  is  possessed  neither  of  happiness  nor  of  strength. 
We  are  formed  by  nature  to  unite  ;  we  are  impelled  towards  each  other 
by  the  compassionate  instincts  in  our  frame  ;  we  are  linked  by  a  thousand 
connections,  founded  on  common  wants.  Gentleness,  therefore,  or,  as 
it  is  very  properly  termed,  humanity,  is  what  man,  as  such,  in  every 
station,  owes  to  man.  To  be  inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard  of 
heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature  ;  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
to  "  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh."  Accordingly,  as  all  feel  the 
claim  which  they  have  to  mildness  and  humanity,  so  all  are  sensibly  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it  in  others.  On  no  side  are  we  more  vulnerable.  No 
complaint  is  more  feelingly  made,  than  that  of  the  harsh  and  rugged 
manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have  intercourse.  But  how  seldom 
do  we  transfer  the  case  to  ourselves,  or  examine  how  far  we  are  guilty  of 
inflicting  on  others,  whose  sensibility  is  the  same  with  ours,  those  very 
wounds  of  which  we  so  loudly  complain  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  some,  that  this  gentleness,  on 
which  we  now  insist,  regards  only  those  smaller  offices  of  life,  which  in 
their  eye  are  not  essential  to  religion  and  goodness.  Negligent,  they 
confess,  of  the  government  of  their  temper,  or  the  regulation  of  their 
behaviour,  on  slight  occasions  ;  they  are  attentive,  as  they  pretend, 
to  the  great  duties  of  beneficence  ;  and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunit}' 
presents,  to  perform  important  services  to  their  fellow-creatures.  But 
let  such  persons  reflect,  that  the  occasions  of  performing  those  important 
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good  deeds  vev}'  rarely  occiir.  Perhaps  their  situation  in  life,  or  the  nature 
of  th.eir  connections,  may  in  a  great  measure  exclude  them  from  such 
opportunities.  Great  events  give  scope  for  great  virtues  ;  but  the  main 
tenor  of  human  life  is  composed  of  small  occurrences.  Within  the 
sound  of  these  lie  the  materials  of  the  happiness  of  most  men  ;  the 
subjects  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials  of  their  virtues.  Virtue  must 
be  formed  and  supported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by  daily 
and  repeated  exertions.  In  order  to  its  becoming  either  vigorous  or 
useful,  it  must  be  habitually  active  ;  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  with 
a  transient  lustre,  like  the  blaze  of  the  comet  ;  but  regular  in  its  returns, 
like  the  light  of  day  ;  not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  sometimes  feasts 
the  sense  ;  but  like  the  ordinary  breeze,  which  fans  the  air,  and  renders 
it  healthful. 

Years  may  pass  over  our  heads,  without  affording  any  opportunity 
for  acts  of  high  beneficence  or  extensive  utility.  Whereas  not  a  day 
passes,  but,  in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  and  especially  in  the 
intercourse  of  domestic  society,  gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  strengthening  in  ourselves  the  habit  of 
virtue.  Nay,  by  seasonable  discoveries  of  a  humane  spirit,  we  sometimes 
contribute  more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  happiness,  than 
by  actions  which  are  seemingly  more  important.  There  are  situations, 
not  a  few,  in  human  life,  where  the  encouraging  reception,  the  condes- 
cending behaviour,  and  the  look  of  sympathy,  brings  greater  relief  to  the 
heart,  than  the  most  liberal  supplies  of  bounty.  While,  on  the  other, 
side,  when  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended  to  bestow,  the  want  of  gentle- 
ness is  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  benefit.  We  sour 
those  who  we  meant  to  oblige  ;  and,  by  conferring  favours  with  ostenta- 
tion and  harshness,  we  convert  them  into  injuries.  Can  any  disposition 
then  be  held  to  possess  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  virtue,  whose  influence 
is  so  considerable  on  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? 

Gentleness  is  in  trutli  the  great  avenue  to  mutal  enjoyment.  Amidst 
the  strife  of  interfering  interests,  it  tempers  the  violence  of  contention, 
and  keeps  alive  the  seeds  of  harmony.  It  softens  animosities,  renews 
endearments,  and  renders  the  countenance  of  man  a  refreshment  to 
man.  Banish  gentleness  from  the  earth  ;  suppose  the  world  to  be  filled 
with  none  but  harsh  and  contentious  spirits  ;  and  what  sort  of  society 
would  remain  ?  The  solitude  of  the  desert  were  preferable  to  it.  The 
conflict  of  jarring  elements  in  chaos  ;  the  cave,  where  subterraneous 
winds  contend  and  roar  ;  the  den,  where  serpents  hiss,  and  beasts  of 
the  forest  howl,  would  be  the  only  proper  representations  of  such  assem- 
blies of  men.  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  I  would 
fly  away,  and  be  at  rest.     Lo  I  then  I  would  wander  far  off,  and  remain 
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'in  the  wilderness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm 
and  tempest.  For  I  have  seen  violence  and  strife  in  the  cit}^  Mischief 
and  sorrow  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Deceit  and  guile  depart  not  from  the 
street  "  (Psalm  Iv.  6,  7,  8).  Strange  !  that  where  men  have  all  one 
common  interest,  they  should  so  often  absurdly  concur  in  defeating  it. 
Has  not  Nature  already  provided  a  sufficient  quanity  of  unavoidable  evils 
for  the  state  of  man  ?  As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  storm 
which  beats  upon  us  without,  must  we  conspire  also,  in  those  societies 
where  we  assemble,  to  find  a  retreat  from  that  storm, to  harass  one  another? 
But  if  the  sense  of  duty,  and  of  common  happiness,  be  insufficient  to 
recommend  the  virtue  of  which  we  treat,  then  let  me  desire  you — 

III.  To  consider  your  own  interest.  Whatever  ends  a  good  man 
can  be  supposed  to  pursue,  gentleness  will  be  found  to  favour  them. 
It  prepossesses  and  wins  every  heart.  It  persuades  when  every  other 
argument  fails  ;  often  disarms  the  fierce,  and  melts  the  stubborn,  whereas 
harshness  confirms  the  opposition  it  would  subdue  ;  and  of  an  indifferent 
person  creates  an  enemy.  He  who  could  overlook  an  injury  committed 
in  the  collision  of  interests  wU  long  and  severely  resent  the  shghts  of  a 
contemptuous  behaviour.  To  the  man  of  gentleness  the  world  is  generally 
disposed  to  ascribe  every  other  good  quality.  The  higher  endowments 
of  the  mind  we  admire  at  a  distance  ;  and  when  any  impropriety  of 
behaviour  accompanies  them,  we  admire  without  love.  They  are  like 
some  of  the  distant  stars,  whose  beneficial  influence  reaches  not  to  us. 
Whereas,  of  the  influence  of  gentleness,  all  in  some  degree  partake, 
and  therefore  all  love  it.  The  man  of  this  character  rises  in  the  world 
without  struggle,  and  flourishes  without  envy.  His  misfortunes  are 
universally  lamented ;  and  his  failings  are  easily  forgiven. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  virtue  on  our  external 
condition,  its  influence  on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  certain  and  powerful. 
That  inward  tranquillity  which  it  promotes  is  the  first  requisite  to  every 
pleasurable  feeUng.  It  is  the  calm  and  clear  atmosphere,  the  serenity 
and  sunsliine  of  the  mind.  When  benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within, 
we  are  always  least  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  without ;  every  person, 
and  every  occurrence,  are  beheld  in  the  most  favourable  light.  But  let 
some  clouds  of  disgust  and  ill-humour  gather  on  the  mind,  and  immedi- 
ately the  scene  changes  ;  Nature  seems  transformed,  and  the  appearance 
of  all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view.  The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth 
stream,  which  reflects  every  object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its 
fairest  colours.  The  violent  spirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders  back 
the  images  of  things  distorted  and  broken  ;  and  communicates  to  them 
all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises  solely  from  its  own  agitation. 
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Offences  must  come.  As  soon  may  the  waves  of  the  sea  cease  to 
roll,  as  provocations  to  arise  from  human  corruption  and  frailty. 
Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will  feel 
what  human  nature  feels  ;  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duty  allows 
him.  But  to  those  slight  provocations,  and  frivolous  offences,  which 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  disquiet,  he  is  happily  superior.  Hence 
his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenor  than  those  of  others  ;  exempted 
from  the  numerous  discomposures  which  agitate  vulgar  minds.  Inspired 
with  higher  sentiments  ;  taught  to  regard  with  indulgent  eye  the  frailties 
of  men,  the  omissions  of  the  careless,  the  follies  of  the  imprudent,  and 
the  levity  of  the  fickle,  he  retreats  into  the  calmness  of  his  spirit,  as  into 
an  undisturbed  sanctuary  ;  and  quietly  allows  the  usual  current  of  life 
to  hold  its  course. 

This  virtue  has  another,  and  still  more  important  connection  with 
our  interest,  by  means  of  that  relation  which  our  present  behaviour 
bears  to  our  eternal  state.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and 
friendship  ;  hell,  of  fierceness  and  animosity.  If  then,  as  the  Scripture 
instructs  us,  "  according  to  what  we  now  sow,  we  must  hereafter  reap," 
it  follows  that  the  cultivation  of  a  gentle  temper  is  necessary  to  prepare 
us  for  future  fehcity  ;  and  that  the  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions  is  the 
introduction  to  future  miserj^  Men,  I  am  afraid,  too  often  separate 
those  articles  of  their  belief  which  relate  to  eternity  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  world.  They  connect  them  with  the  seasons  of  seriousness 
and  gravity.  They  leave  them,  with  much  respect,  as  in  a  high  region, 
to  which,  only  on  great  occasions,  they  resort  ;  and,  when  they  descend 
into  common  fife,  consider  themselves  as  at  liberty  to  give  free  scope  to 
their  humours  and  passions.  Whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  their  behaviour  in 
the  daily  train  of  social  intercourse,  which,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
fixes  and  determines  their  spiritual  character  ;  gradually  instilling  those 
dispositions,  and  forming  those  habits,  which  affect  their  everlasting 
condition.  With  regard  to  trifles,  perhaps  their  malignant  dispositions 
may  chiefly  be  indulged.  But  let  them  remember  well,  that  those  trifles, 
by  increasing  the  growth  of  peevishness  and  passion,  become  pregnant 
with  the  most  serious  mischiefs  ;  and  may  fit  them,  before  they  are  aware, 
for  being  the  future  companions  of  infernal  spirits  only. 

I  mean  not  to  say,  that  in  order  to  our  preparation  for  heaven,  it  is 
enough  to  be  mild  and  gentle  ;  or  that  this  virtue  alone  will  cover  all  our 
sins.  Through  the  felicity  of  natural  constitution,  a  certain  degree  of 
this  benignity  may  be  possessed  by  some  whose  hearts  are  in  other  respects 
corrupt,  and  their  lives  irregular.  But  what  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that 
where  no  attention  is  given  to  the  government  of  temper,  mectncss 
for  heaven  is  not  yet  acquired,  and  the  regenerating  power  of  religion  is 
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as  yet  unknown.  One  of  the  first  works  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  to  infuse 
into  every  heart  which  it  inhabits  that  "  gentle  wisdom  which  is  from 
above."  "They  who  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts  ;  "  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  among  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  and  envyings, 
are  as  expressly  enumerated,  as  uncleanness,  murders,  drunkenness, 
and  revelling.  They  who  continue  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  ' '  shall 
not  inherit,"  indeed  cannot  inherit,  "  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Having  thus  shown  the  importance  of  gentleness,  both  as  a  moral 
virtue  and  as  a  Christian  grace,  I  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  briefly 
suggesting  some  considerations  which  may  be  of  use  to  facilitate  the 
practice  of  it. 

For  this  end,  let  me  advise  you  to  view  your  character  with  an 
impartial  eje  ;  and  to  learn  from  j'our  own  faihngs  to  give  that  indulgence 
which  in  your  turn  you  claim.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so 
much  harshness  and  severity.  In  the  fulness  of  self-estimation,  we 
forget  what  we  are.  We  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are  not  entitled. 
We  are  rigorous  to  offences,  as  if  we  had  never  offended  ;  unfeeling  to 
distress,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to  suffer.  From  those  airy  regions 
of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  descend  to  our  proper  level.  Let  us  survey  the 
natural  equality  on  which  Providence  has  placed  man  with  man,  'and 
reflect  on  the  infirmities  common  to  all.  If  the  reflection  onj' natural 
equality  and  mutual  offences  be  insufficient  to  prompt  humanity,  let  us 
at  least  remember  what  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God.  Have  we  none  of 
that  forbearance  to  give  to  one  another,  which  we  all  so  earnestly  entreat 
from  Heaven  ?  Can  we  look  for  clemency  or  greatness  from  our  Judge, 
when  we  are  so  backward  to  show  it  to  our  own  brethren  ? 

Accustom  yourselves  also  to  reflect  on  the  smaU  moment  of  those 
things  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to  violence  and  contention.  In 
the  ruffled  and  angry  hour,  we  view  every  appearance  through  a  false 
medium  The  most  inconsiderable  point  of  interest  or  honour  swells 
into  a  momentous  object,  and  the  slightest  attack  seems  to  threaten 
immediate  ruin.  But  after  passion  or  pride  has  subsided,  we 
look  round  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mischiefs  we  dreaded.  The  fabric 
which  our  disturbed  imagination  had  reared  totally  disappears.  But, 
though  the  cause  of  contention  has  dwindled  away,  its  consequences  remain. 
We  have  alienated  a  friend,  we  have  embittered  an  enemy,  we  have  sowti 
the  seeds  of  future  suspicion,  malevolence  of  disgust.  Suspend  your 
violence,  I  beseech  you,  for  a  moment,  when  causes  of  discord  occur. 
Anticipate  that  period  of  coolness,  which  of  itself  will  soon  arrive.  Allow 
yourselves  to  think  how  little  \^ou  have  any  prospect  of  gaining  by  fierce 
contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the  true  happiness  of  life  you  are  certain  of 
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throwing  away.  Easily,  and  from  the  smallest  chink,  the  bitter  waters 
of  strife  are  let  forth  ;  but  their  course  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  and  he  seldom 
fails  of  suffering  most  from  their  poisonous  effect,  who  first  allowed 
them  to  flow. 

But  gentleness  will,  most  of  all,  be  promoted  by  frequent  views 
of  those  great  objects  which  our  holy  religion  presents.  Let  the  prospects 
of  immortality  fill  your  minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  state  of 
passage.  Consider  yourselves  as  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  interests  ; 
as  acting  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introductory  part  to  a  more 
important  scene.  Elevated  by  such  sentiments,  your  mind  will  become 
calm  and  sedate.  You  will  look  down,  as  from  a  superior  station,  on 
the  petty  disturbances  of  the  world.  They  are  the  selfish,  the  sensual, 
and  the  vain,  who  are  most  subject  to  the  impotence  of  passion.  They 
are  linked  so  closely  to  the  world  ;  by  so  many  sides  they  touch  every 
object,  and  every  person  around  them,  that  they  are  perpetually  hurt, 
and  perpetually  hurting  others.  But  the  spirit  of  true  religion  removes 
us  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  grating  objects  of  worldly  contention. 
It  leaves  us  sufficiently  connected  with  the  world,  for  acting  our  part  in 
it  with  propriety  ;  but  disengages  us  from  it  so  far  as  to  weaken  its  power 
of  disturbing  our  tranquillity.  It  inspires  magnanimity,  and  magnanimity 
always  breathes  gentleness.  It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies  of  men  with 
pity,  not  with  rancour ;  and  to  treat,  with  the  mildness  of  a  superior 
nature,  what  in  little  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitterness  of  passion. 

Aided  by  such  considerations,  let  us  cultivate  that  gentle  wisdom 
which  is,  in  so  many  respects,  important  both  to  our  duty  and  our 
happiness.  Let  us  assume  it  as  the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of 
every  station.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of  youth,  and  soften  the 
moroseness  of  old  age.  Let  it  mitigate  authority  in  those  who  rule, 
and  promote  deference  among  those  who  obey.  I  conclude  with 
repeating  the  caution,  not  to  mistake  for  true  gentleness  that  flimsy 
imitation  of  it  called  polished  manners,  which  often  among  men  of  the 
world,  under  a  smooth  appearance,  conceals  much  asperity.  Let  yours 
be  native  gentleness  of  heart,  flowing  from  the  love  of  Grod,  and  the 
love  of  man.  Unite  this  amiable  spirit  with  a  proper  zeal  for  all 
that  is  right,  and  just,  and  true.  Let  piety  be  combined  in  your 
character  with  humanity.  Let  determined  integrity  dwell  in  a  mild  and 
gentle  breast.  A  character  thus  supported  will  command  more  real 
respect  than  can  be  procured  by  the  most  shining  accomplishments  when 
separated  from  virtue. 
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ROBERT    LAIRD    BORDEN 

(1854- ) 

ON  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Robert  Laird  Borden, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  on  the  Con- 
servative side  in  the  Canadian  Parhament  between  1896  and 
1900,  became  leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  1901,  showing 
himself  on  occasion  a  not  unequal  match  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  debate 
and  greatly  increasing  his  reputation  in  Europe  and  America.  On 
questions  of  naval  defence  and  others  of  vital  interest  in  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  policies  of  Great  Britain,  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  British  Conservative  leaders  in  a  way  that  made  his  name  prominent 
in  the  London  Press  and  turned  British  attention  to  him  as  the  Balfour 
of  Canada. 

He  was  born  in  Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  June  26th,  1854,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1878.  In  his  profession  his  success  was  distinguished 
before  and  after  he  entered  public  life.  Becoming  Queen's  Counsel  in 
1891  and  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Barristers'  Society  (1893-1904), 
he  began  his  service  in  the  Canadian  Parhament  as  Member  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Halifax,  in  1896.  Among  degrees  conferred  on  him  are 
those  of  D.C.L.  by  Queen's  University,  Ontario,  in  1903,  and  LL.D.  by 
St.  Frangois  Xavier  University  in  1905. 

Borden  has  been  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Tupper  in  1901.  He  marked  a  fresh  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
Imperial  politics,  by  attending  a  Cabinet  Meeting  when  visiting  London 
in  July,  1915-  He  has  also  been  made  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London, 
1915- 

Canada's  magnificent  share  in  the  war  is  finely  recorded  in  the 
memorable  speeches  of  her  Prime  Minister. 
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HOPE  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

(From  Mr.  Borden's  Speech  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Boston,  March  23rd,  1910) 

THERE  axe  some  who  prophesy  that  the  institution  of  government 
by  the  people  will  not  be  enduring  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  within  the  British  Empire.  They  affirm  that  in  the  modem  stress  and 
strain  of  everyday  hfe,  in  the  tremendous  competition  which  besets  us 
more  and  more  in  every  walk  and  occupation,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  strong,  progressive  and  intelhgent  elements  of  the  community 
will  give  to  the  public  affairs  and  to  the  service  of  the  state  that  measure 
of  their  energies,  that  vigilant  attention  and  that  earnest  and  abiding 
interest  without  which  no  government  can  truly  be  of  the  public.  The 
criticism  and  the  prophecy,  however  pessimistic  they  may  appear,  deserve 
the  most  profound  attention  from  every  lover  of  his  country  and  from 
every  friend  of  progress  and  liberty.  Their  justification  and  fulfilment 
would  mean  that  these  democracies  will  eventually  revert  to  a  more 
absolute  form  of  government  in  pure  despair  at  conditions  which  the 
present  sj'stera  must  bring  to  pass.  I  believe  with  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence that  liberty  and  the  right  of  self-government  will  be  justified  of 
their  children.  But  it  is  not  in  the  true  interest  of  the  people  to  overlook 
the  deficiencies  of  popular  government,  whether  in  our  country  or  in  your 
own. 

Mr.  Brj-'ce  in  a  series  of  thoughtful  and  instructive  lectures  at  Yale 
has  told  us  that  these  deficiencies  are  due  to  three  great  causes,  indolence, 
self-interest  and  party  spirit.  Perhaps  I  am  expressing  the  same  idea 
in  other  words,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  lack  of  moral 
earnestness,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  soulless  commercialism,  which  has  attended  modern 
industrial  development,  especially  upon  this  continent,  and  which  pardons 
everything  to  success.  Let  us  beware  lest  the  spirit  of  the  market-place 
dominate  too  greatly  our  ideals.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  life  blood 
of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  found,  not  in  its  abounding  prosperity, 
but  in  its  moral  earnestness,  its  ethical  standards  of  private  and  public 
life,  and  its  spirit  of  intelligent  and  unselfish  patriotism.  By  these  it 
shall  be  judged  and  upon  these  it  must  rely  in  the  ultimate  test.  The 
true  ideals  of  democracy  are  impossible  of  attainment  unless  the 
individual  citizen  realizes  and  accepts  his  duty  to  the  state.  Individual 
responsibiht}'  for  the  good  government  of  tlie  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  learned  at  every  mother's  knee,  taught  daily  in  the  schools,  preached 
continually  from  the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  everywhere  by  the  press. 
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Humanity  has  its  imperfections  and  shortcomings ;  therefore, 
democracy  is  not  un soiled  or  stainless.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  no  great 
love  or  admiration  for  modern  institutions  and  ideals.  But  he  was  at 
heart  an  optimist  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  address  to  the 
Edinburgh  students  may  well  be  the  watchword  of  democracy  : 

"  One  last  word.     Wir  heissen  euch  hoffe.     We  bid  you  hope." 

If  the  world  spirit  of  liberty  be  not  transitory,  but  eternal,  there  is 
hope  for  the  future.  The  errant  step,  the  loitering  on  the  path,  the 
stumbling  by  the  wayside — be  assured  that  these  are  but  the  phenomena 
of  the  moment.  The  river  must  be  forded,  the  morass  must  be  crossed, 
before  the  hill  shall  be  gained.  To  despair  of  democracy  is  to  despair 
of  humanity.  '  Work  and  despair  not.'  The  years  to  come  shall  hail 
her  as  the  mother  triumphant. 
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BOTANIST,    was  born  at  Ripen,  Yorkshire,  in  1855.     Studied  at 
Repton   School  and  the  three  Uai\-ersities  of  Cambridge,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Strasburg.     Adiuittediy  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  plant  hfe,  he  is  Regius  Professor  of  Botan}^  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  many  scientific  Academies  abroad. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  in  Botanical  journals  ;  and,  among 
others,  of  the  following  manuals  :  '  *  Course  of  Practical  Botany,"  '  *  The 
Origin  of  a  Land  Flora,"  and  "  Plant-hfe  on  Land," 
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THE  FORMS  OF  PLANTS. 

(Address  to  Section  K,  British  Association,   1898,  by  Professor  F.  0.  Bower) 

PROPOSE,  on  the  other  hand,  to  invite  your  attention  this  morning 
to  the  Morphology  of  Plants.  This  is  a  department  of  science 
pure  and  simple.  The  results  which  it  brings  have  not,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  have,  any  money  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
present  time  is  one  of  unusual  bustle  and  change  in  morphology,  conse- 
quent upon  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  the  introduction  of  new 
methods.  The  development  of  the  study  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  we  ourselves  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  third.  The 
earliest  phase  was  that  of  description  and  delineation  of  what  might  be 
observed  of  the  mature  form  of  plants  ;  this  includes  the  work  of  the 
herbalists  and  of  the  earlier  systematists,  who  thus  furnished  the  basis 
for  classification.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  description  was  enriched  at 
times  by  comparisons  made,  but  these  often  took  a  capricious  form,  as 
is  shown  by  the  many  curious  allusions  which  still  survive  in  the  nomen- 
clature. Erasmus  Darwin  satirised  the  imaginative  comparisons  in  his 
lines  referring  to  the  legendary  organism,  half  animal,  half  plant,  suggested 
by  the  jDeculiar  form  of  Dicksonia  {Ciboiium)  Barometz : — 

"  Cradled  in  snow  and  fanned  by  arctic  air, 
"  Shines,  gentle  Barometz,  thy  golden  hair. 
"  Rooted  in  earth  each  cloven  hoof  descends, 
' '  And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  she  bends : 
' '  Crops  the  grey  coral  moss,  and  hoary  thyme. 
"  Or  laps  with  rosy  tongue  the  melting  rime. 
"  Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam, 
' '  Or  seems  to  bleat,  a  Vegetable  Lamb. 
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The  tendency  to  comparison  thus  already  perceptible  asserted 
itself  strongly  in  the  next  phase  of  our  study,  to  which  it  gave  its  character. 
And  now  the  need  arose  for  observing  development ;  this  was  initiated 
by  Schleiden,  and  carried  to  a  triumphant  climax  by  Hofmeister.  Passing 
from  the  hands  of  these  pre-Darwinian  to  those  of  post-Darwinian  writers, 
the  comparisons,  while  remaining  virtually  the  same,  received  a  new 
significance.  Observers  now  pushed  their  enquiries  into  the  details  of 
anatomical  structure  and  development,  and  in  many  cases  attached  an 
importance  beyond  what  is  justifiable  to  minute  similarities  or  difference 
of  cell-cleavage.  Thus  what  might  be  called  "cellular  morphology" 
became  a  feature  of  the  period.  It  has,  however,  been  in  a  measure 
discredited  by  the  excessive  zeal  of  some  of  its  votaries,  who  drew  large 
conclusions  from  slight  facts  ;  a  salient  example  of  this  is  furnished  by 
studies  concerning  segmentation  of  the  ovum.  But  we  must  not  assume 
that  because  it  has  been  pursued  indiscreetly,  the  study  of  segmentation 
is  effete  ;  there  is  still  scope  for  valuable  observation,  which  will  bear 
a  reasonable  burden  of  argument ;  though  conclusions  from  such  a  source 
must  be  compared  with  those  derived  from  other  data,  and  a  due  estimate 
of  them  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Morphology  has  lately  passed  to  a  third  stage — that  of  experiment — 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  effect  of  external  agencies  in  determining 
form,  and  the  limit  of  variability  under  varied  circumstances.  Develop- 
ment of  itself  only  shows  how  a  part  originates  ;  it  does  not  demonstrate 
what  it  is,  Hor  what  it  may  become  under  special  conditions.  This  new 
and  growing  phase  of  experimental  morphology,  together  with  com- 
parison from  the  point  of  view  of  descent,  now  tends  to  supercede  the 
formal  morphology  of  the  second  period,  which  in  many  minds  implied 
or  assumed  ideal  types  or  creative  plans.  It  has  become  a  general 
view  that  the  facts  of  morphology  are  but  stereotyped  facts  of  phj'siology, 
form  being  determined  by  function,  but  under  the  check  of  heredity. 
This  third  experimental  phase  of  the  study  of  plant  form  is  directed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  setting  of  the  types,  before  the  stereotype  plate 
is  cast.  We  watch  nature's  compositor  at  work,  but  we  also  ascertain 
that  the  plate  itself  after  it  is  cast,  is  much  more  plastic  than  some  of 
us  had  thought. 

These  three  phases  of  morphological  enquiry  have  naturally  over- 
lapped one  another  ;  we  recognise,  however,  that  first  description,  then 
formal  comparison,  and  now  experiment,  have  been  the  leading  features 
in  morphological  investigations  during  these  successive  periods. 

I  have  attempted  to  touch  upon  soine  of  those  questions  in  the 
Morphology  of  Plants  which  specially  interest  us  at  present,  and  I  daresay 
in  doing  so  have  revealed  to  you  some  of  the  special  weaknesses  of  this 
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branch  of  the  science.  The  want  of  finality  in  this  unravelling  of 
history  without  documents,  the  ample  latitude  for  difference  of  opinion, 
according  to  the  relative  weight  attached  by  one  or  another  to  the  same 
facts  :  these  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  study, 
while  to  many  minds  they  increase  rather  than  diminish  its  attractions. 
Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  morphology  in  late  decades  has  plainly 
been  towards  a  truer  appreciation  of  how  divers  forms  have  originated, 
and  so  towards  a  better  recognition  of  affinities.  Seeing  that  this  is 
clearly  the  main  tr^nd,  we  may  take  heart  as  to  the  advancement  of 
morphological  knowledge.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  finality  or  the  deficiency  of  evidence, 
however  strongly  we  may  feel  the  weight  of  these  difficulties.  We  shall 
rather  try  to  make  the  best  of  such  evidence  as  we  possess,  with  the 
full  confidence  that,  however  insoluble  the  problem  of  descent  may 
really  be,  enquiry  along  scientific  lines  will  at  least  lead  us  nearer  to 
the  goal. 
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JURIST,  statesman,  and  historian  ;  was  bom  at  Belfast,  in  1838, 
and  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  At  the  latter  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1862,  and  his  D.C.L.,  1870.  He  went  to  the  Bar  in  1867  and  practiced 
in  London  for  a  few  years,  but  was  recalled  to  Oxford  to  become  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law :  a  chair  he  held  from  1870  until  he  resigned  in 
1893. 

An  ardent  Liberal,  he  became  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets — a  London 
constituency — in  1880,  and  afterwards  represented  South  Aberdeen, 
1 885 -1 906.  During  Mr.  Gladstone's  short  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  August,  1902,  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Undo*  Lord 
Rosebery  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  was  successful 
in  placing  some  important  Acts  on  the  Statute  Book,  chief  of  these 
being  the  Railway  Rates  Act,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Consolidation 
Act  of  1895.  During  the  debates  on  Home  Rule,  1886-1892, 
Bryce  was  a  powerful  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Policy.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  during  1905-6  in  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Ministry ;  and  the  culminating  point  of  his 
political  career  was  reached  in  1907  when  he  became  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  On  the  third  of  August,  1911,  he  signed 
the  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
His  Ambassadorship  ended  April,  1913,  when  he  returned  home  after 
a  long  tour. 

Lord  Bryce's  reputation  as  an  historian  rests  upon  his  two  classics  : 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  (1862),  and  his  great  work  on  "The 
American   Commonwealth." 

He  has  been  a  celebrated  mountaineer,  and  he  is  a  former  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  His  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat  in  1876,  is  described 
in  the  volume  on  "  Transcausia  and  Ararat,"  published  in  1877. 

In  1914  his  great  services  to  his  country  were  distinguished  by 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  in  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  reports  of 
German  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SPEECH 

Address  to  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  April,   19 10 

EIGHTY  years  ago  Thomas  Carl  vie  preached  the  gospel  of  Silence, 
and  denounced  the  growing  tendency  to  talk  in  public.  Since 
then  the  habit  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  seems  most  unlikely 
to  decrease.  It  may  be  true  that  everything  worth  sa5ang  has  been 
said.  Nevertheless,  orations  wiU  go  on  as  long  as  men  are  willing  to 
listen. 

You  whom  I  see  here  present  will  join — some  of  you  have  already 
joined — the  great  army  of  orators,  so  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
desire  to  have  a  few  hints  given  you  on  the  subject,  even  if  they  claim 
no  other  authority  than  that  which  fifty  years  of  observation  here  and  in 
Europe  may  seem  to  confer.  They  shall  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  few  short 
maxims  of  a  severely  practical  character.  Most,  perhaps  all,  of  these 
maxims  will  appear  obvious,  but  I  give  them  not  because  they  are  novel, 
but  because  they  are  so  constantly  neglected  as  to  be  worth  repeating. 

I.  Always  have  something  to  saj'.  The  man  who  has  something  to 
say  and  who  is  known  never  to  speak  unless  he  has,  is  sure  to  be  listened 
to,  especially  in  a  deliberative  assembly  or  wherever  there  is  business 
to  be  done,  while  the  man  of  mere  words  carries  no  sort  of  weight.  Try 
to  have  an  idea,  or  if  you  cannot  find  one — ideas  are  none  too  common — 
have  two  or  three  relevant  facts.  You  may  tell  me  that  sometimes  a 
man  is  forced  to  speak  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  This  does  not 
often  happen,  because  if  you  think  a  little  before  you  rise,  you  will  almost 
always  find  something  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand,  even  if  the  occasion 
be  a  purely  ornamental  one.  There  is  a  well-known  speech  of  Cicero's 
in  which  he  had  to  present  a  legal  case  on  behalf  of  a  poet.  He  evidently 
knew  that  the  legal  case  was  weak,  so  he  passed  quickly  and  lightly  over 
it,  but  made  a  graceful  and  eloquent  discourse  upon  poetry  in  general. 
The  theme  was  not  very  novel  then,  and  is  still  less  novel  now,  but  the 
discourse  was  so  finished  in  its  language  that  it  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  So  when  you  have  to  propose  the  health  of  someone  of  whose 
personal  merits  you  know  nothing,  you  may  say  something  about  the 
importance  of  his  office  if  he  is  a  state  governor  or  a  mayor,  or  the  services 
rendered  by  his  profession  if  he  is  a  surgeon,  or  if  he  is  a  newspaper 
reporter,  Milton's  Areopagitica  with  its  stately  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  may  suggest  something  appropriate.  If 
you  can  find  nothing  at  all  to  say,  dou't  say  it.  Your  silence  will  not 
harm  you  in  the  long  nm. 
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Lord  Brougham,  who  was  a  power  in  his  day,  though  his  eloquence 
does  not  suit  our  modern  taste,  advised  young  speakers  to  begin  by 
acquiring  fluency  as  the  one  indispensable  thing,  and  William  Pitt  the 
younger  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  marvellous  command  of  words  by 
having  been  trained  by  his  father  to  translate  rapidly  at  sight  from  Latin 
authors.  Nevertheless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fatal  fluency.  Whoever 
follows  Brougham's  advice  ought  to  beware  the  habit  of  thinking  more 
of  the  words  than  of  the  sense. 

2.  Always  know  what  you  mean  to  ssLy.  If  possible  consider 
beforehand  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  make  your  own  mind  perfectly 
clear  what  is  the  argument  which  j^ou  want  to  put,  or  the  facts  you  want  to 
convey.  If  your  own  mind  is  muddled,  much  more  muddled  will  your 
hearers  be.  Bring  your  thoughts  to  a  point,  reject  whatever  is  irrelevant, 
and  be  content  if  you  have  one  good  point  and  can  drive  it  home.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  how  often  a  man  who  really  has  some  knowledge  of  his 
subject  goes  groping  or  stumbling  about,  trying  to  get  somewhere,  but 
not  getting  anywhere,  not  for  want  of  words,  but  because  he  cannot  put 
his  ideas  into  the  form  of  definite  propositions.  In  trying  to  discover 
what  it  is  that  you  mean,  you  may  discover  that  you  mean  nothing.  If 
so,  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better.  Sometimes  one  hears  a  speech 
in  the  course  of  which  the  speaker  gets  his  own  mind  clear,  and  comes  at 
last  to  know  what  he  means,  but  when  it  is  too  late  to  get  hold  of  the 
audience.  If  he  had  thought  the  thing  out  beforehand,  all  would  have 
gone  well. 

3.  Always  arrange  your  remarks  in  some  sort  of  order.  No  matter 
how  short  thej^  are  to  be,  they  will  be  the  better  for  having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  pleases  an  audience  more  than  the  sense 
that  they  are  being  led  along  a  path  towards  a  definite  goal  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  way.  It  gives  them  confidence  that  the  speaker  under- 
stands what  he  is  about  and  wiU  bring  them  out  all  right  somewhere. 
Do  not,  however,  let  your  arrangement  be  so  obstrusively  elaborate  as 
to  alarm  them.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  of  Scottish  preachers  to  divide 
their  subject  into  three  or  four  "  heads,"  with  a  "  firstly,"  a  "  secondly," 
a  "  thirdly,"  and  so  forth,  under  each  head,  so  that  the  listener  knew 
what  a  long  road  he  had  to  travel.  I  remember  one  sermon  in  which  a 
venerable  minister  got  as  far  as  nineteenthly  under  the  second  head. 
The  process  of  classifying  facts  and  arguments  and  placing  them  in  their 
right  order  in  one's  own  mind  helps  to  clarify  it,  while  it  adds  strength 
to  the  argument.  It  might  also  be  said  that  a  well-arranged  speech  is 
seldom  a  bad  speech,  because  in  the  process  of  arrangement  a  man  of 
any  sense  is  sure  to  find  out  the  deficiencies  in  his  facts  and  the  weak 
points  in  his  arguments  in  time  to  cure  them. 
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4.     At  all  hazards,  be  clear.     Make  your  meaning,  whatever  it  is, 
plain  to  your  audience.     Though  obscure  speech  is  usually  due  to  obsciu-e 
thought,  this  is  not  always  so.     Some  persons  who  think  clearly  have  not 
learned  to  express  themselves  clearly,  because  they  are  nervous  in  public, 
or  have  an  insufficient  command  of  words.   In  such  cases  it  may  be  better 
to  resort  to  the  expedient,  otherwise  to  be  deprecated,  of  reading  a 
speech  from  manuscript  rather  than  confuse  the  audience.     You  have, 
moreover,  to  think  not  of  the  form  thoughts  take  in  3^our  mind,  but  of  the 
form  in  w'hich  they  will  be  comprehensible  by  j'our  audience.     Do  not 
imitate  the  bishop  who,  preaching  in  a  village  church,  told  Hampshire 
rustics  that  "  Nature  herself  shall  be  the  palimpsest  on  which  Omni- 
potence shall  inscribe  the  character  of  a  rejuvenated  humanity."     Let 
the  construction  of  your  sentences  be  simple  enough  for  the  hearers  to 
follow,  and  the  words  such  as  they  cannot  fail  to  understand.     To  find 
themselves  puzzled  over  your  meaning,  and  while  they  are  still  puzzling 
over  your  last  sentence,  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  the  next  one,  annoys 
your  hearers  and  lessens  the  chance  of  pleasing  or  persuading  them. 
Though  obscurity  of  expression  is  mostly  due  to  obscurity  of  thought, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  people  whose  thought  is  clear  enough  insist 
on  wrapping  it  up  in  vague  and  cloudy  rhetoric.     To  the  rule  that  lucidity 
is    the  first  of  merits,  there  is  one  exception,  viz.,  where  a  speaker  feels 
himself  driven  to  the  shelter  ot  obscurity.     I  have  seen  astute  debaters, 
compelled  by  their  position  to  speak,  unwilling  to  be  untruthful,  yet 
forbidden  by  considerations  of  prudence  to  speak  out  frankly  all  they 
thought,  deliberately  involve  themselves  in  a  web  of  words  where  each 
sentence  seemed  to  have  a  meaning,  but  the  hearers  were,  left  to  wonder 
what  the  whole  speech  meant.     But  such  contingencies  are  rare  ;  j^ou  may 
go  through  life  without  getting  caught  in  one. 

5.  In  controversial  speaking,  as,  for  example,  in  conducting  a 
lawsuit  or  arguing  a  proposal  in  a  deliberative  body,  think  always  of  what 
your  opponent  will  say,  and  so  frame  your  speech  as  to  anticipate  his 
answers  and  give  little  opening  for  his  criticism.  The  grounds  of  this 
rule  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  Add  to  it  the  old  maxim  that 
in  replying  you  ought  to  meet  and  counter  your  adversary's  jest  by 
earnest,  and  his  earnest  by  jest.  Aristotle  said  it,  but  mother  wit  has 
taught  it  to  many  a  man  who  never  heard  of  Aristotle. 

6.  Always  reflect  beforehand  up»n  the  kind  of  audience  you  are 
likely  to  have,  for  even  in  the  same  country  or  in  the  same  section  of  the 
c(tuntr\^  audiences  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  what  suits  one  may 
not  suit  another.  I  have  known  practised  speakers  throw  overboard  the 
speech  they  had  intended  to  deliver  and  substitute  something  different 
when  they  looked  from  the  platform  over  the  faces  beneath.     If  your 
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hearers  are  mostly  educated  men  and  women,  you  may  assume  much 
as  already  known  which  it  would  be  proper  to  explain  to  persons  of 
scantier  knowledge.  But  it  is  safer  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  of 
ignorance  (so  long  as  you  do  not  let  the  audience  think  you  are  talking 
down  to  them)  than  to  assume  knowledge.  We  are  all  of  us  more  ignorant 
than  other  people  know,  or  indeed  than  we  know  ourselves.  If  the 
audience  are  disposed  to  be  hostile,  you  will  begin  by  putting  them 
in  good  humour,  and  trying  to  excite  their  curiosity  as  to  the  line  you 
will  take.  If  they  are  already  wearied  by  the  harangues  of  your  prede- 
cessors, you  will  go  at  them  with  quick,  sharp,  bright,  bold  sentences, 
and  will  let  them  feel  that  you  do  not  mean  to  detain  them  long.  And 
you  will  watch  them  as  you  go  along  just  as  you  would  watch  your  fly 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  you  are  fishing. 

7.  Never  despise  those  whom  you  address,  whatever  you  ma^^ 
think  of  their  intellectual  attainments.  Give  them  the  best  you  have 
to  give.  You  need  not  talk  over  their  heads,  as  I  once  heard  an  eminent 
English  historian,when  he  was  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  discourse 
to  agricultural  labourers  upon  the  Landesgemeinde  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  But  you  will  find  it  politic  as  well  as  pohte  to  respect 
them,  and  you  must  never  think  that  3^our  best  thoughts,  expressed 
in  the  fittest  words,  are  too  good  for  them.  Though  noisy  and  empty 
rhetoric  will  often  draw  cheers,  still  the  masses  of  the  common  people 
almost  always  appreciate  solid  and  relevant  facts,  sound  and  useful 
thoughts,  stated  in  language  they  can  understand,  and  there  will  probably 
be  among  them  those  who  would  perceive  and  resent  any  indication  that 
you  were  talking  down  to  their  inferior  capacity. 

8.  Be  sparing  of  literary  ornament,  except  in  speeches  that  are  of 
a  frankly  decorative  kind,  such  as  those  made  after  dinner,  or  panegyrics 
of  some  notable  person  whom  it  is  wished  to  honour.  Just  as  an  orna- 
ment should  seem  when  used  in  architecture,  to  be  an  original  and  essential 
part  of  the  whole  design,  so  in  oratory  the  decorative  parts  should  be 
connected  with,  and  naturally  grow  out  of,  the  substance  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  should  help  to  make  the  speech  more  vivid  and  telling,  rather 
than  seem  stuck  on  in  order  to  please  the  ear  without  strengthening  the 
sense.  Abraham  Lincoln  rendered  a  great  service  to  American  eloquence 
when  he  renounced  the  florid  or  tawdry  style  that  prevailed  in  his 
day,  and  set  an  example  of  speaking  that  was  plain,  direct,  and  terse. 
Be  sparing  with  superlatives  ;  reserve  them  for  occasions  where  they  will 
really  tell.  Take  pains  to  choose  the  strong  and  simple  words,  and  the 
words  that  exactly  fit  the  case.  Even  an  audience  that  is  not  itself 
very  cultivated  feels  the  charm  of  choice  and  pointed  diction,  and  of 
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words  that  have  some  touch  of  colour  in  them,  such  as  apt  metaphors. 
A  well-chosen  metaphor  often  clinches  an  argument,  or  becomes  an 
illustration  of  it  in  miniature. 

9.  As  respects  humorous  anecdotes,  and  jokes  in  general,  these  are 
eminent^  matters  of  individual  taste,  in  which  each  man  will  please  him- 
self, and  few  general  counsels  can  be  given.  Though  we  all  envy  the 
speaker  who  has  plentj'  of  merry  jests,  he  needs  to  beware  of  abusing  his 
gift.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  make  after-dinner  speaking  a  mere 
string  of  anecdotes  most  of  which  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
or  with  one  another.  Even  the  best  stories  lose  their  charm  when  they 
are  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  having  no  connection  \\ith  the 
allotted  theme.  Relevance  as  well  as  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  for  a  good 
speech  is  a  work  of  art,  in  which  every  part  should  have  an  organic 
relation  to  everj^  other  part.  And  when  you  tell  a  story,  take  some 
pains  with  the  form  of  it.  The  late  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  whom  we 
in  England,  admired  as  the  best  after-dinner  speaker  of  his  day,  was  a 
master  in  that  line.  The  classical  felicity  of  his  diction  set  off  and  gave 
a  charm  to  the  smallest  anecdote  he  told. 

10.  Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  be  dull.  It  is  a  fault  to  have  too  many 
flowers  or  too  many  fireworks,  but  it  is  a  worse  fault  to  be  tedious.  An 
eminent  Oxford  teacher  of  my  undergraduate  days,  who  is  now  a  learned 
and  distinguished  English  writer,  coined  for  his  pupils  a  phrase  which 
had  a  great  vogue  in  the  University  :  "  It  is  better  to  be  flippant  than 
to  be  dull."  This  audacious  advice,  meant  for  young  writers,  is  even 
more  applicable  to  young  speakers,  because,  bad  as  dullness  is  in  print, 
it  is  still  worse  when  you  cannot  escape  from  it  ^^^thout  quitting  the 
dinner  table.  Many  are  the  causes  of  dreariness  in  a  speech.  One  is 
lack  of  good  matter,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  say, 
the  more  he  spins  it  out.  A  still  commoner  one  is  confused  thinking, 
which  makes  the  speaker  lose  himself  in  vague  and  pointless  phrases. 
Another  is  monotony  in  language,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  because  the  speaker's  vocabulary  is  scanty  and  he  can  command 
no  others.  You  may  ask  how  dullness  can  be  avoided  when  the  subject 
is  not  a  lively  one.  Well,  some  subjects  are  dry.  The  treasurer  of  a 
city,  or  even  of  a  baseball  club,  who  is  presenting  his  accounts,  cannot 
make  them  fascinating.  But  dryness  is  not  the  same  thing  as  dullness. 
The  least  promising  subject  may  be  treated  with  a  conciseness  and 
precision  and  lucidity  which  allow  one  the  pleasure  that  good  workman- 
ship gives.  A  speech  with  those  merits  will  not  be  dull.  Though  it 
may  be  dry,  it  will  stand  out  sharp  and  cle*r,  hkc  a  bare  mountain  peak 
in  the  desert  of  Arizona,  and  even  to  the  driest  topics  you  can  impart 
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a  little  variety  by  a  lively  simile  or  an  apt  illustration.  Dullness  is  often 
the  result  mereh/^  of  monotony  in  \oice  and  manner  :  and  this  brings 
me  to  another  maxim. 

II.  Remember  the  importance  of  Delivery.  Demosthenes,  greatest 
of  all  orators,  is  reported  to  have  said  when  asked  what  was  the  chief 
qualit}^  in  orator}^  Delivery  ;  and  when  asked  what  was  the  second 
and  again  what  was  the  third,  to  have  made  the  same  reply.  It  is  related 
that  his  own  elocution  and  manner  were  at  first  poor,  and  were  improved 
by  incessant  stud}^  and  practice.  Though  a  rich  or  sweet  or  sonorous 
and  resonant  voice  is  a  gift  of  nature,  care  and  training  can  do  much  to 
get  good  results  out  of  a  mediocre  organ.  Articulation,  modulation,  and 
expression  may  all  be  cultivated.  To  listen  to  words  clearly  and  finely 
spoken,  and  to  sentences  in  which  the  voice  adapts  itself  to  the  subject, 
adds  greatly  to  whatever  pleasure  a  speech  can  give.  However,  the  four 
suggestions  I  make  to  you  are  applicable  to  all,  be  their  voices  good  or 
bad.  First,  Be  sure  you  are  heard.  Better  be  silent  than  be  indistinct. 
Secondly,  Do  not  shout.  It  is  not  necessary.  Take  the  measure  of  the 
room,  look  at  the  man  in  the  last  row,  throw  your  voice  out  so  as  to 
reach  him,  watching  his  face  to  see  if  the  words  get  there,  and  trust 
not  so  much  to  loudness  as  to  clearness  of  enunciation  and  a  measured 
delivery.  Thirdly,  Beware  of  exhausting  your  voice.  Do  not  strain  it, 
however  large  the  room,  to  its  utmost  power,  at  least  until  near  the  end 
of  your  speech.  Fourthly,  Vary  now  and  then  the  key  or  pitch  of  your 
voice.  It  relieves  the  listener,  and  to  suddenly  raise  or  lower  the  voice 
when  there  is  any  change  in  the  topic  often  helps  the  sense  of  the  words. 
A  speech  seems  twice  as  long  when  it  is  delivered  in  a  monotone,  and 
most  speeches  are  too  long  already. 

Were  I  addressing  an  English  audience  I  should  add  a  fifth  suggestion. 
Speak  slowly.  But  the  fault  of  going  too  fast  is  far  less  common  here 
than  in  Britain  ;  indeed,  some  of  your  speakers  tend  to  the  opposite  error 
of  going  too  slow.  Dr.  Philips  Brooks  is  the  only  great  American  to 
whom  I  have  ever  listened  who  spoke  very  rapidly.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  John  Bright,  who  was  on  the  whole  the  greatest  English 
orator  of  the  last  half  century,  told  me  that  when  he  first  began  to  speak 
in  public  his  utterance  was  so  rapid  that  on  one  occasion  a  newspaper 
reported  an  address  he  had  made  at  a  political  meeting  in  the  following 
words  :  "  The  next  speech  was  made  by  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  John 
Bright,  but  he  spoke  so  fast  that  our  reporter  was  quite  unable  to  follow 
him."  When  and  after  Mr.  Bright  had  reached  his  prime,  the  measured 
deliberation  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentences  made  them  tell  like 
the  blows  of  a  hammer. 
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12.  Never  read  from  manuscript  if  you  can  help  it,  unless  when  the 
occasion  is  one  of  such  exceptional  solemnity  or  dignity  that  a  long  and 
highly  finished  piece  of  composition  is  expected.  As  for  notes,  the  fewer 
the  better,  but  if  j-ou  find  that  you  cannot  trust  your  memory  to  supply 
the  order  of  the  topics  and  the  particular  points  you  wish  to  make,  or 
illustrations  you  wish  to  intersperse,  it  is  better  to  refer  to  your  notes 
for  these  than  to  miss  the  points  altogether.  There  are  speakers  whose 
habit  it  is  to  carry  notes  in  their  pocket  even  when  they  hope  not  to  use 
them.  It  gives  confidence,  and  saves  them  from  such  a  fiasco  as  I  have 
seen  befall  even  practised  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when,  having 
suddenly  lost  the  thread  of  their  discourse,  they  were  obliged  to  sink 
sadly  to  their  seats,  amid  the  crushing  commiseration  of  their  opponents. 

13.  Whether  you  use  notes  or  not,  always  have  ready  two  or  three 
sentences  with  which  to  sit  down.  You  need  not  be  either  flowery  or 
sublime  in  your  closing  words,  but  some  sort  of  a  peroration  you  ought 
to  have  at  command,  so  as  not  to  bungle  and  hesitate  when  the  time 
for  ending  comes.  How  often  do  we  see  an  unhappy  fellow-creature  go 
maundering  or  floundering  helplessly  along,  amid  the  growing  contempt 
of  the  audience,  having  already  said  all  he  had  got  to  say,  and  yet  unable 
to  stop  because  he  feels  that  a  closing  sentence  is  needed  and  he  cannot 
find  one. 

14.  Lastly — and  this  is  a  maxim  which  is  of  universal  application. 
Never  weary  your  audience.  If  they  are  tired  before  you  rise  to  speak, 
cut  your  speech  short,  unless  you  feel  able  to  freshen  them  up  and  dispel 
their  weariness.  Just  as  physicians  say  that  a  man  ought  to  leave  off 
eating  while  he  is  still  hungry  enough  to  go  on  eating,  so  let  your  hearers 
wish  for  more  food  from  you,  rather  than  feel  they  have  had  too  much 
already.  Consider  the  hour  of  the  evening  and  human  weakness.  One 
of  the  most  successful  speeches  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  was  made 
by  a  famous  engineer  at  a  great  public  dinner  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  came  last  ;  and  midnight  had 
arrived.  His  toast  was:  "Applied  Science,"  and  his  speech  was  as 
follows:  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  this  late  hour  I  advise  you  to 
illustrate  the  Applications  of  Science  by  applying  a  lucifer  match  to  the 
wick  of  your  bedroom  candle.     Let  us  all  go  to  bed." 

It  might  be  rash  to  say  that  a  short  speech  is  never  a  bad  speech,  for 
I  have  known  a  man  grieve  his  friends  and  ruin  his  case  in  five  minutes. 
But  for  ten  speeches  that  are  too  sliort  there  are  a  hundred  that  are  too 
long.  A  lecture  ought  not  to  exceed  fifty  minutes,  a  sermon  twenty-five 
minutes,  an  after-dinner  speech  (unless,  of  course,  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
chief  address  of  the  evening)  fifteen  minutes.     For  speeches  in  law-courts 
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or  legislatures,  where  a  mass  of  facts  may  have  to  be  expounded  and 
commented  on,  limits  cannot  be  fixed,  but  all  speeches,  everywhere  gain 
by  compression.  Mr.  Bright,  like  Chatham  and  most  of  our  great 
orators,  seldom  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour.  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  Edmund 
Burke,  did  not  so  restrict  himself,  and  both  these  illustrious  men  suffered 
from  their  copiousness  so  far  as  the  audience  of  the  moment  was  concerned, 
though  no  one  could  wish  Burke's  magnificent  orations,  as  we  now  have 
them  in  print,  to  be  shorter  by  a  sentence.  Like  Daniel  Webster's,  they 
are  good  all  through. 

The  maxim  not  to  tire  or  bore  your  audience  is  part  of  a  ^^^der 
precept  ;  viz.,  to  remember  the  main  purpose  of  a  speech.  Most  speakers 
are  beset,  especially  in  their  earlier  days,  by  a  temptation  from  which 
even  those  of  longer  experience  are  not  exempt,  the  temptation  to  regard 
a  speech  as  the  opportunity  for  displaying  talent  rather  than  as  a  means 
to  an  end. 

The  aims  or  ends  of  speaking  are  commonly  classed  as  two.  One  is 
to  Persuade.  The  other  is  to  Delight.  In  order  to  persuade  a  court 
or  a  jury  you  must  think  not  of  showing  off  your  dialectical  gifts,  but  of 
getting  the  judgment  or  the  verdict.  The  best  speech  is  the  speech  that 
convinces  court  or  jury.  In  a  legislative  body,  the  best  speech  is  that 
which  draws  votes,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  which  puts  heart  into  your 
own  party.  When  the  speech  is  meant  not  to  persuade,  but  to  give 
delight,  there  are  three  quarters  in  which  pleasure  may  be  felt ;  the  person 
in  whose  honour  the  speech  is  made,  the  audience,  and  yourself.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  think  too  much  of  the  last  and  too  little  of  the  second. 
So  long  as  you  are  mindful  to  say  nothing  unworthy  of  yourself,  nothing 
untrue,  nothing  vulgar,  you  had  better  forget  yourself  altogether,  and 
think  only  of  the  audience,  how  to  get  them  and  how  to  hold  them.  Keep 
your  mind  fixed  upon  your  hearers  and  upon  the  end  in  view,  whether  it 
be  to  please  or  convince.  Appreciation  will  come  if  it  is  deserved,  and 
will  come  all  the  more  if  you  do  not  too  obviously  play  for  it. 

You  will  sometimes  make  failures,  for  nobody  is  always  at  his  best. 
Do  not  be  discouraged.  The  fault  may  not  be  your  own,  for  much  depends 
on  conditions  you  cannot  command.  But  when  you  feel  you  have  fallen 
below  the  best  that  you  can  do,  ask  yourself  why,  and  if  the  fault  is  in 
yourself,  try  to  correct  it  next  time. 
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EMILIO    CASTELAR 

(1832-1899) 

As  passionate  oratory,  harnessed  to  rhyme  and  lyric  measure, 
characterizes  so  much  of  B^Ton's  poetry,  so  do  poetic  feehng, 
imagery  and  modes  of  expression  often  make  us  hear  a  muffled 
tinkhng  of  the  lyre  in  the  flow  of  Castelar's  orator\'.  Fervid,  senti- 
mental, and  florid,  as  his  Spanish  nativity  presupposes,  his  poetic  fancy 
asserts  itself  in  his  discussion  of  the  most  prosaic  questions.  But  there 
is  still  enough  of  clear  historic  vision  ajid  grave  reasoning  to  distinguish 
his  statesman's  mantle  from  the  robes  ,of  the  poet.  As  a  Spanish 
Republican,  striving  earnestly  to  divorce  his  countrymen  from  monarchy 
and  wed  them  to  democracy,  he  led  a  tempestuous  life.  More  than  once 
he  was  a  fugitive  in  exile,  once,  at  least,  under  sentence  of  death,  yet 
once  a  cabinet  minister,  and  at  last  President  of  a  short-Hved  Spanish 
Republic. 

He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  September  8th,  1832,  and  became,  when  very 
yoimg,  the  autlior  of  several  novels  and  poems.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  politically  by  several  stirring  speeches  at  the  Teatro  del  Oriente 
in  Madrd  against  the  misgovernment  and  vices  of  the  court.  He  was 
made  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Madrid 
in  1856,  and  by  his  lectures  continued  to  increase  his  reputation.  In 
1864,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  La  Democracia,  a  journal  established  at  that  time  under  his  direc- 
tion. His  connection  with  the  disturbances  of  June  22nd,  1866,  led  to 
the  suppression  of  his  journal ;  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  had  to 
remain  in  exile  till  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  enabled  him  to  return 
in  1868  and  resume  the  professorship  which  was  offered  to  him  again. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  elected  to  the  Cortes  in  1869,  and 
became  more  celebrated  than  ever  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  debates  ; 
opposing  a  regency,  opposing  monarchy,  and  in  vain  advocating  a  Re- 
publican constitution.  The  monarchy  of  Amadeus,  limited  by  extreme 
constitutional  restrictions,  owed  the  brevity  of  its  existence  largely  to 
Castelar's  opposition,  and  in  the  provisional  Republic  which  succeeded 
he  became,  first,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  next.  President  of 
the  Executive. 
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But  the  Republicans  were  divided,  some  advocating  a  "  Unitary 
Republic  "  while  Castelar  and  his  wing  demanded  a  "  Federal  Repub- 
lic," "  the  United  States  of  Spain  "in  "  the  United  States  of  Europe," 
with  an  end  of  all  wars.  Insurrections  in  the  Colonies  and  anarchy  in 
Spain  itself,  made  a  burden  too  heavy  for  Castelar's  strength  ;  and  ' '  be- 
tween the  red  demagogy  of  the  Communists  and  the  white  demagogy 
of  the  Carlists,"  he  found  the  Cortes  against  him,  and  resigned  in  dis- 
gust, January  2nd,  1874.  For  some  time  he  remained  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  faction  of  the  Republicans,  but  in  1875  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  in  1893  announced  his  retirement  from  politics,  despair- 
ing of  the  Republican  cause  in  Spain  and  regretting  that  he  had  not 
supported  the  limited  monarchy  of  1869  as  the  best  thing  Spaniards  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  capable  of  appreciating. 

Castelar  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  published 
books  and  of  numerous  lectures  and  speeches.     He  died  May  25th,  1899. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 

(Speech  in  the  Spanish  Assembly,  December  i8th,   1869) 

BEFORE  replying  to  Minister  Sagasta's  speech  of  last  Saturday, 
I  desire  to  say  that  my  public  life  forbids  me  to  defend  myself 
against  personal  attacks  such  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  delight  in.  The 
Minister  of  Government  was  extremely  kind  in  speaking  of  my  address 
as  a  brilliant  one  and  extremely  severe  when  he  declared  that  it  was 
wanting  in  truth.  Neither  criticism  was  just.  Gentlemen,  I  would 
not  have  to  defend  my  own  speeches  if  they  had  the  resplendency^  and 
the  beauty  attributed  to  them  by  Mr.  Sagasta.  I  would  be  content 
to  let  them  shine,  confident,  with  the  most  eloquent  and  greatest  of 
ancient  philosophers,  that  "Beauty  is  the  resplendency  of  Truth." 
After  all,  if  there  is  any  grand  quality  in  this  Assembly  it  is  eloquence, 
the  expressing  of  grand  sentiments  and  sublime  ideas  in  fervent  language. 
I  have  heard  such  speeches  come  from  every  side  of  the  Assembly  and 
1  would  like  to  hear  one,  in  the  language  of  moderation,  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Discussions  carried  on  in  that  manner,  with  eloquence  and  good 
judgment,  give  us  hope  for  the  futiu^e,  for  the  laws  of  history  do  not 
permit  a  dictatorship  to  fasten  itself  upon  a  people  whose  faces 
are  lighted  by  the  fires  of  eloquence, — a  sure  sign  of  grand  apostolic 
work  in  social  life. 

I  have  said  this,  not  being  able  to  proceed  without  repelling  a  calum- 
nious imputation  directed  against  me  by  the  Minister  of  Government. 
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To  a  question  of  Mr.  Oria  relative  to  an  attack  on  property,  the  gentleman 
replied  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Federalists.  In  what  article,  in 
what  proclamation,  in  what  programme,  in  what  bulletin,  in  what  period- 
ical, in  what  speech  of  a  Federalist  has  the  gentleman  discovered  that 
we  attack  property  ?  Against  the  robbers  are  the  courts  and  the  judges, 
and  it  is  an  imposition  on  the  Assembly  and  a  calumny  on  our  social 
conditions  to  charge  us  with  such  crimes  and  to  seek  to  spatter  this 
minority  with  the  mud  that  bespatters  all  of  you.     This  is  not  just. 

Now,  I  must  answer  with  calmness  another  slanderous  imputation. 
The  Minister  of  Government  says  that  the  Federal  Republican  party 
desired  the  dismemberment,  the  dissolution,  the  breaking  up  of  this 
country.  A  party  that  aspires  to  a  European  confederation,  a  party 
that  desires  to  see  the  abominable  word  "war"  abolished,  a  party 
that  desires  to  unite  disunited  people  cannot  seek  the  dismemberment 
of  a  country  bound  together  by  tradition  and  law.  We  desire  that 
from  Barcelona  to  Lisbon,  from  Irun  to  Cadiz,  there  shall  be  but  one 
flag — a  flag,  however,  under  whose  folds  the  citizen  may  have  freedom, 
the  municipality  autonomy,  and  the  province  rights  that  belong  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  accusation  of  the  gentleman  reminds  me  of  the  one  concerning 
decentralization  made  by  the  Moderate  party  against  the  Progressive 
Party,  and  the  claim  of  the  Moderates  that  with  decentralization 
national  unity  was  impossible.  Notwithstanding  this  claim,  it  is  generally 
believed  to-day  that  people  who  suffer  most  in  their  independence  have 
a  centralized  government,  because  it  is  enough  to  aim  a  blow  at  their 
head,  like  the  blow  aimed  by  the  allied  powers  in  Paris  in  1815.  The 
belief  is  general  that  those  nations  that  have  great  internal  dissensions 
are  centralized  nations,  because  they  have  an  apoplectic  head  on  a 
weak,  stiff  body.  And  so  I  say  that,  as  centralization  is  believed  in 
to-day,  federation  will  be  to-morrow — a  federation  the  belief  in  which 
will  result  sooner  or  later  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  of 
Spain  within   the   United  States  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Sagasta  began  to  defend  the  dictatorship,  and  in  defending  it 
he  drew  an  awful  picture  of  our  social  condition,  talking  of  crimes  and 
criminals,  and  telling  you  that  our  education  in  the  past  was  very  bad, 
and  that  the  corruption  of  to-day  is  very  great.  And  what  have  the 
Republicans  to  see  from  that  ?  For  three  centuries,  yes,  more  than 
three  centuries,  our  Church  has  been  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  conscience. 
For  many  centuries  it  has  been  inimical  to  the  national  will.  Consequently, 
if  there  is  anything  very  bad  or  vicious  here  to-day,  it  is  owing  to  institu- 
tions with  which  wc  have  nothing  to  do.  And  more,  this  evil,  this  vicious- 
ness,  owe  their  existence  to  a  lack  of  respect  among  the  people  for  the 
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law.  And  this  lack  of  respect  for  the  law  is  bom  of  the  systematic 
abuse  of  power  by  our  arbitrary  government.  Judges  nominated 
by  a  party  and  appointed  to  revise  the  electoral  lists ;  schools, 
so  called,  for  filling  convents  and  military  barracks  ;  the  jury  outlawed  ; 
public  life  closed  to  the  democracy  ;  political  corruption  extending  from 
above  down  in  all  directions — this  is  the  product,  and  these  the  products, 
of  the  sore  and  woimded  people  "painted  by  Mr.  Sagasta  ;  people  who  are 
the  natural  offspring  of  a  long  heredity  of  crime  and  error.  It  is  im- 
possible to  cure  the  people  if  the  system  is  not  changed.     .     .     . 

Well,  what  form  of  government  has  come  to  Spain  since 
the  September  revolution  ?  The  republican  form  has  come  and  is 
still  here.  It  so  happens,  that  you  have  not  been  able  yet  to  implant 
monarchical  institution  in  its  place.  After  having  been  fifteen  days 
in  power  you  declared  yourselves  for  the  monarchy.  Did  the  monarchy 
come  ?  After  the  elections  you  declared  yourselves  monarchists  and 
us  outlaws.  Did  you  create  the  monarchy  in  the  primaries  ?  When 
the  assembly  convened,  the  monarchy  was  proposed  ;  there  we  have 
had  great  battles.  Has  the  monarchy  been  established  ?  The  Conser- 
vatives, although  they  have  not  said  so,  have,  I  believe,  agreed  upon 
a  candidate  ;  the  Radicals,  more  loquacious,  have  told  us  theirs  ;  but 
have  you,  separated  or  united,  produced  a  monarchy  ? 

The  Conservatives  have  a  candidate  who  really  represents  the 
latest  privilege  granted  the  middle  classes.  Why  is  it  that  they  do 
not  bring  him  here  ?  Because  tliey  know  that  this  is  a  democratic 
monarchy,  based,  as  it  is  supposably,  on  universal  suffrage,  and  because 
the  candidate  has  not,  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  the  votes,  the 
indorsement,  the  backing  of  the  people.  And  you  ?  You  want  a  mon- 
archy to  keep  up  appearances,  a  monarchy  in  order  that  Europe  may 
say,  ' '  See  how  prudent,  how  God-fearing,  how  wise,  how  intelligent 
are  the  Spaniards  ;  they  have  a  disguised  republic  !  "  After  a  provisional 
government  and  a  provisional  regency  you  want  a  provisional  monarchy 
also.  You  do  not  expect  or  want  to  be  strong  in  the  right,  in  liberty, 
in  the  will  of  the  people  or  in  national  sovereignty.  All  you  want  is  a 
king  who  shall  represent  the  predominance  and  the  egotism  of  a  party. 
You  ought  to  know  that  as  the  candidate  of  the  Conservatives  cannot 
come  here  without  the  consent  of  the  people  your  candidate  cannot 
come  without  the  consent  of  the  Conservatives.  Do  you  believe  that 
your  candidate  will  last  if  all  the  Conservative  forces  do  not  support 
him  ?  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  Conservatives  have  declared  to 
their  representatives  here,  not  one  of  them  has  said  that  he  renoimces 
his  dynastic  faith.     Therefore,  you  cannot  establish  the  monarchy. 
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On  Saturday  I  pictiired  to  you,  in  colours  more  or  less  vivid,  the 
prestige  which  monarchical  institutions  have  enjoyed  in  our  country, 
and  for  this  the  Minister  of  State  upbraided  me  without  understanding 
my  arguments.  I  ask  you  to  concentrate  your  attention  for  a  moment 
ujKjn  the  parallel  which  I  am  going  to  present  and  which  may  be  called 
a  summary  of  this  speech.  I  said  the  other  afternoon,  that  to  establish 
monarchical  institutions  it  was  necessary  to  poss«^ss  monarchical  faith 
and  sentiment.  One  must  have  the  poetry  and  the  traditions  of  n-onarchy. 
I  said  this  because  I  know  that,  although  the  assembly  and  tlic  otHcial 
authorities  can  make  laws,  they  cannot  decree  ideas  or  sentiments, 
those  real  and  solid  foundations  of  institutions.  Formerljr,  in  other 
times,  kings  were  representative  of  the  national  dignity,  and  now  from 
those  same  benches  we  have  heard  that  they  sold  their  native  soil  to 
a  foreigner  and  even  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  the  people  in  the 
meantime  answering  the  enemy  with  the  second  of  May  and  the  siege 
of  Saragossa.     Formerly  poetry,  addressing  the  throne,  exclaimed : — 

"  Oh  !  what  a  profound  abyss 
Of  iniquity  and  malice 
The  mighty  of  the  world 
Have  made  of  your  justice  !  " 

Formerly  art  sketched  the  apotheosis  of  Charles  V.  with  Titian's 
brush,  or  the  ladies-in-waiting  of  Phihp  VI.  with  the  brush  of  Velasquez  ; 
now  it  sketches  the  image  of  the  communists,  of  the  victims  of  Charles 
v.,  or  the  ship  in  which  the  Puritans  took  the  republic  to  the  bosom  of 
virgin  America.  Formerly,  the  gala  days  of  the  people  were  the  birth- 
days of  kings  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  beginning  of  their  reigns. 
Now,  the  great  days  of  celebration  are  the  tenth  of  August,  the  tliirticth 
of  July,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  the  twenty-nintli  of  September, 
days  marking  the  expulsion  of  kings.  Formerly,  when  a  navigator 
landed  in  America,  or  an  explorer  went  into  the  interior  of  a  new  C(  uitry, 
the  purest  piece  of  gold,  the  largest  pearl,  the  clearest  diamond  was  reserved 
for  the  king.  Now,  your  Minister  of  the  Treasury  claims  from  the 
king  even  the  clasp  which  holds  the  royal  mantle  about  his  shoulders. 
I  VNdll  not  continue  this  parallel  as  the  Chamber  clearly  sees  the 
application. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  What  does  it  signify  ?  If  the  throne  has 
fallen,  if  the  tlirone  i^  broken,  if  the  throne  is  dishonoured,  if  the  throne 
cannot  be  restored.  Conservatives,  Unionists,  Progressists,  Democrats, 
repeat  with  the  poet :  — 

"  Mankind,  urej)  ; 
All  of  you  laid  your  hands  on  him." 
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As  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  the  monarchy,  as  no  candidate 
acceptable  to  all  can  be  found,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensable  to  get 
rid  of  the  suspense,  and  I  say  that  we  should  establish  a  republic. 
Have  you  not  said  that  the  forms  of  government  are  accidental  ?  Gentle- 
men, you  know  the  republic  I  want.  It  is  a  federal  republic.  I  shall 
always  defend  the  federal  repubhc.  I  am  a  Federal,  but,  imder- 
stand  one  thing,  the  republic  is  a  form  of  government  which  admits 
many  conditions,  and  which  has  many  grades.  From  the  republic  of 
Venice  to  that  of  Switzerland  there  is  an  immense  scale.  Adjoining 
Mexico,  where  Church  and  State  are  separated,  there  is  Guatemala, 
where  the  clergy  have  great  power.  Close  to  the  decentralized  and  federal 
Argentine  Republic  is  the  Chilian  Republic,  another  decentralized  country 
enjoying  great  prosperity,  its  paper  money  being  quoted  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe  as  high  as  that  of  England.  Consequently,  amidst  this 
great  affliction  and  this  great  trouble  and  this  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  surrounds  you,  you  can  establish  a  form  of  government  which 
is  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  a  form  of  government  in  harmony 
with  the  institutions  you  have  proclaimed,  and  with  the  sentiment 
which  all  of  you  guard  in  the  bottom  of  your  hearts. 

Have  you  not  seen  in  history  the  inabihty  of  an  assembly  or  any 
power  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  conflict  with  great  ideas  ? 
Remember  the  eighteenth  century.  Never  had  a  monarchy  attained 
more  power,  never  was  absolutism  so  strong,  never  was  the  destruction 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  kings  more  complete.  Philosophy  ascended 
the  throne  with  them,  ascended  with  Charles  HI.  and  Aranda  and  Tombal. 
It  ascended  with  Joseph  I.,  with  Frederick  the  Great,  with  Leopold  of 
Tuscany.  All  seemed  to  conspire  to  estabUsh  the  same  idea,  the  idea  of  a 
philosophy  and  a  liberaUsm.  And  did  they  succeed  ?  No,  they  were 
the  Baptists  of  the  Revolution.  They  repented  late  and  the  philosophy 
they  had  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  thrones  came  to  naught.  And  what 
happened  ?  Some  were  sentenced  by  the  Assembly.  The  cro\^^ls  of 
divine  right  were  melted  into  cannon  balls  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. What  does  this  signify  ?  That  great  powers  cannot  place  abso- 
lutism above  philosophy  any  more  than  you  can  build  monarchical  insti 
tutions  on  individual  rights.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you  to  establish  the 
republic.  You  are  assured  of  our  patriotism,  our  great  interest  in  the 
country,  our  abnegation.  Cato  committed  suicide  because  he  found  a 
Caesar.  Radicals  of  Spain,  do  not  commit  suicide  because  you  cannot 
find  a  monarch.     I  have  spoken. 
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THOMAS    CHALMERS 

(1780-1847) 

SINCE  the  union  with  England,  the  most  distinctive  eloquence 
of  Scotland  has  been  that  of  the  platform  or  pulpit  rather 
than  of  the  forum,  and  among  Scottish  pulpit  orators  Thomas 
Chalmers  holds  a  first  rank.  He  is  hardly  less  distinguished  as  an  author, 
for  his  works  on  astrononw,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  theology, 
and  other  subjects,  make  over  thirty  considerable  volumes.  His  dis- 
courses in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  '  Discourses  on  Astronomy  '  he 
published  during  his  lifetime,  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
He  was  born  at  East  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  17th,  1780  ; 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  died  at  Morningside,  near  Edinburgh , 
March  30th,  1847. 

WHEN  OLD  THINGS  PASS  AWAY 

(From  a  Discourse,  "  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection  ") 

CONCEIVE  a  man  to  be  standing  on  the  margin  of  this  green 
world,  and  that,  when  he  looked  toward  it,  he  saw  abundance 
smiling  upon  ever}'  field,  with  all  the  blessings  which  earth  can  afford 
scattered  in  profusion  throughout  every  family,  with  the  light  of  the  sun 
sweetly  resting  upon  all  the  pleasant  habitations,  and  the  joys  of  human 
companionship  brightening  many  a  happy  circle  of  society — conceive 
this  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  scene  upon  one  side  of  his  contem- 
plation, and  that  on  the  other,  beyond  the  verge  of  the  goodly  planet  on 
which  he  was  situated,  he  could  descry  nothing  but  a  dark  and  fathomless 
unknown.  Think  you  that  he  would  bid  a  voluntary  adieu  to  all  the 
brightness  and  all  the  beauty  that  were  before  him  upon  earth,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  frightful  solitude  away  from  it  ?  Would  he  leave  its  peopled 
dwelling-places  and  become  a  solitary  wanderer  through  the  fields  of 
nonentity  ?  If  space  offered  him  nothing  but  a  wilderness,  would  he 
for  it  abandon  the  home-bred  scenes  of  life  and  of  cheerfulness  that 
lay  so  near  and  exerted  such  a  power  of  urgency  to  detain  him  ?  Would 
not  he  cUng  to  the  regions  of  sense  and  of  hfe  and  of  society  ? — and 
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shrinking  away  from  the  desolation  that  was  beyond  it,  would  not  he  be 
glad  to  keep  his  firm  footing  on  the  territory  of  this  world  and  to  take 
shelter  under  the  silver  canopy  that  was  stretched  over  it  ? 

But  if,  during  the  time  of  his  contemplation,  some  happy  island  of 
the  blest  had  floated  by,  and  there  had  burst  upon  his  senses  the  hght 
of  its  surpassing  glories,  and  its  sounds  of  sweeter  melody,  and  he  clearly 
saw  that  there  a  purer  beauty  rested  upon  every  field,  and  a  more  heart- 
felt joy  spread  itself  among  all  the  families,  and  he  could  discern  there  a 
peace  and  a  piety  and  a  benevolence  which  put  a  moral  gladness  into 
every  bosom,  and  united  \he  whole  society  in  one  rejoicing  sympathy 
with  each  other  and  with  the  beneficent  Father  of  them  all  ;  could  he 
further  see  that  pain  and  mortality  were  there  unknown,  and,  above  all, 
that  signals  of  welcome  were  hung  out,  and  an  avenue  of  communication 
was  made  for  him — perceive  you  not  that  what  was  before  the  wilderness 
would  become  the  land  of  invitation,  and  what  now  the  world  would  be 
the  wilderness  ?  What  unpeopled  space  could  not  do  can  be  done  by 
space  teeming  with  beatific  scenes  and  beatific  society.  And  let  the 
existing  tendencies  of  the  heart  be  what  they  may  to  the  scene  that  is 
near  and  visible  around  us,  still  if  another  stood  revealed  to  the  prospect 
of  man,  either  through  the  channel  of  faith,  or  through  the  channel  of  his 
senses,  then,  without  violence  done  to  the  constitution  of  his  moral  nature, 
may  he  die  unto  the  present  world,  and  live  to  the  lovelier  world  that 
stands  in  the  distance  away  from  it. 


WAR  AND  TRUTH 

ON  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to  spread 
a  most  delusive  colouring  over  war  and  to  remove  its  shocking 
barbarities  to  the  background  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I 
see  it  in  the  history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it  in  the  poetry 
which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and 
transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images  and  its  figures  and  its 
nodding  plumes  of  chivalry  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments 
over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the  music  which  represents 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  where,  after  being  inspired  by  the  trumpet- 
notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  drawing- 
room  jire  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment  ;  nor  do  I 
hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death-tones  of  the 
thickening  contest  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men,  as  they  fade  away 
upon  the  ear  and  sink  into  hfeless  silence. 
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AH,  all,  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures  we 
are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect 
than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness  ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to 
the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong 
current  of  the  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then  only 
will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  principle  on  all 
the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will  glory  be 
reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  Gospel, 
chasing  away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of  no  delusion 
whatever  from  its  simple  but  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the 
species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be  ushered  into  the 
world,  and  war — cruel,  atrocious,  unrelenting  war— will  be  stripped  of 
its  many  and  its  bewildering  fascinations. 


THE  USE  OF  LIVING 

THOUSANDS  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live  ;  pass  off  the  stage 
of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why  ?  They  did  not  a 
particle  of  good  in  the  world  ;  and  none  were  blest  by  them,  none  could 
point  to  them  as  the  instrument  of  their  redemption  ;  not  a  line  they 
wrote,  not  a  word  they  spoke,  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they  perished — 
their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not  remembered  more 
than  the  insects  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  O  man 
immortal  ?  Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monu- 
ment of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  3'our 
name  by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  you 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No, 
your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  3'ou  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  bright 
on  the  earth  as  t^ie  stars  of  heaven. 
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JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN 

(1836-1914) 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  was  born  in  London  in  the  month  of  July 
1836,  and  was  educated  at  London  University  School.  His 
education  finished,  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  the  city  with 
which  his  name  and  work  were  identified  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Entering  into  municipal  politics,  his  abundant  energy  and  ability 
soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  he  became  in  turn,  Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Educational  Board,  President  of  the  School  of  Design  ; 
and  finally  Mayor.  Whilst  holding  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
he  instigated  schemes  of  municipal  reform  of  such  a  drastic  character 
that  the  city  debt  was  increased  from  one  to  eight  millions  in  a  couple 
of  years.  Though  staid  and  conservative  financiers  stood  aghast,  but 
his  schemes  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  the  people  of  Birmingham 
were  never  tired  of  acknowledging  his  good  influence.  His  municipal 
activity  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  an  ordinary  man  notable. 

In  the  year  1876,  he  began  his  long  career  as  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham, which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  his  power  of  grasping  the  essentials 
of  a  subject  and  of  presenting  them  with  a  vigorous  clarity,  soon  brought 
him  to  the  front ;  and  the  hall-mark  of  official  leadership  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  Liberals  during  1880-85. 

About  this  time  he  formulated  his  political  creed,  to  which,  it  may 
be  added,  he  adhered  in  essentials  during  the  whole  of  his  political  career : — 
"  I  am  confident  in  the  capacity  of  a  wise  government  resting  upon  the 
representation  of  the  whole  people,  to  do  much  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  poverty  and  misfortune." 
This  was  Joseph  Chamberlain's  beUef  and  this  will  afford  a  clue  that 
will  serve  as  guide  to  a  career,  that  to  the  superficial  observer,  appears 
full  of  inconsistencies.  "It  is  not  I,"  he  said  once  "  who  change  ; 
but  circumstances." 

The  next  step  in  his  career  was  taken  when  he  became  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1886,  but  he  resigned  this  office  on 
the  spht  over  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  Bill.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberals,    Lord    Salisbury   became    Premier    and  offered    Chamberlain 
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the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colonies.  His  accept- 
ance of  this  office  marked  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  and  inaugurated 
the  cult  of  Imperialism  and  the  State  policy  of"  Tightening  the  Ties," 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  Boer  War  brought  down  a  storm  of  criticism  upon  his  head, 
but  he  defended  himself  by  some  shrewd  thrusts.  In  the  Autumn 
Session  of  1899,  he  said  "  President  Kruger  has  settled  the  issue.  He 
has  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles,  and  in  all  reverence  we  accept  the 
appeal,  believing  we  have  our  quarrel  just." 

After  the  war  came  the  era  of  Tariff  Reform  and  a  speech  outlining 
that  policy,  was  made  in  May,  1903. 

The  strenuous  and  splendid  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ; 
and  soon  after  his  70th  birthday  his  health  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the 
few  remaining  years  were  passed  in  complete  retirement.  He  died 
July,  1914. 


EMPIRE  AND  HOME  RULE 

(A  Speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  before  a  Meeting  of  the  Unionists  of  West 
Birmingham,  May  i^tli,   1903,  after  his  Return  from  South  Africa) 

THERE  must  be  ups  and  downs  in  politics.  I  have  had  now  a 
long  experience,  and  I  will  safely  predict  of  any  government 
that,  if  it  endeavours  honestly  to  grapple  with  the  great  problems  of 
its  time,  it  will  lose  a  certain  amount  of  support.  .  .  .  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  business  of  a  government  is  to  spend  itself  in  doing 
what  it  thinks  to  be  right.  There  comes  a  time  when  it  has  spent  all 
that  it  has  ;  and  then  it  makes  room  for  its  successor.  And  let  me  say 
in  all  seriousness  that,  if  I  were  assured  that  the  main  lines  of  our  Imperial 
and  National  policy,  those  things  which  touch  our  existence,  were  secured  ; 
if  I  could  feel  that  there  was  that  continuity  in  foreign  and  Colonial 
policy  which  I  have  known  to  exist  in  past  times,  I  for  one  should  be  very 
willing,  indeed,  to  allow  to  my  political  opponents  their  chance  in  their 
turn  to  try  their  hands  at  the  difficult  domestic  problems  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal.  .  .  .  But,  gentlemen,  what  do  I  want  in 
order  to  face  tlie  future  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  absolute  rehef 
and  rejoicing  ?  I  want  to  know  that  the  party  which  would  take  our 
place  has  frankly  abandoned  that  disastrous  policy  of  Home  Rule  which 
would  begin  with  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  For,  believe  me,  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me  now  more  than  ever — you  cannot  weaken  the  centre  without  destroying 
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all  that  depends  upon  the  centre.  If  you  want  an  Empire  you  must 
be  strong  and  united  at  home.  If  separation  begins  here,  take  my  word 
for  it,  it  will  not  stop  here.  The  Empire  itself  will  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  atoms.  If  I  could  believe,  however,  that  our  opponents  had 
franldy  abandoned  Home  Rule — if  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  as 
the  leader  of  the  party,  should  divest  himself  of  that  cm"ious  antagonism 
to  everything  British  which  makes  him  the  friend  of  every  country  but 
his  own  ;  if  I  thought  that  his  followers  were  animated  by  that  broader 
patriotism  by  which  alone  our  Empire  can  be  held  together — then, 
indeed,  I  would  be  the  first  to  sing  Nunc  Dimittis,     .     .     . 

I  did  not  require  to  go  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  this  feeling  has  obtained  deep  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  children  beyond  the  seas.  It  has  had  a  hard  life  of  it.  This  feeling 
of  Imperial  patriotism  was  checked  for  a  generation  by  the  apathy 
and  the  indifference  which  were  the  characteristics  of  our  former  relations 
with  our  Colonies.  It  was  discouraged  by  our  apparent  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Little  Englanders,  of  the  provincial  spirit  which 
taught  us  to  consider  ourselves  alone,  and  to  regard  with  indifference 
all  that  concerned  those,  however  loyal  they  might  be,  who  left  these 
shores  in  order  to  go  to  om^  Colonies  abroad.  But  it  was  never  extinguished. 
The  embers  were  still  alight,  and  when  in  the  late  war,  this  old  countiy 
of  ours  showed  that  it  was  still  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
that  it  was  still  prepared  to  count  no  sacrifice  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire  that 
was  committed  to  its  charge,  then  you  found  such  a  response  from  your 
brethren,  your  children,  across  the  seas,  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  astonishing  the  world  by  an  undeniable  proof  of  affection  and 
regard.  I  have  said  that  that  was  a  new  chapter,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Is  it  to  end  there  ?  Is  it  to  end  with  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the 
termination  of  the  crisis  that  brought  it  forth  ?  Are  we  to  sink  back  to 
the  old  policy  of  selfish  isolation  which  went  very  far  to  try,  and  even  to 
sap,  the  loyalty  of  our  Colonial  brethren  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  I  think;  hese 
larger  issues  touch  the  people  of  this  country.  I  think  they  have  awakened 
to  the  enormous  importance  of  a  creative  time  like  the  present,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  offered  to  make  permanent 
that  which  has  begun  so  well.  Remember,  we  are  an  old  country.  We 
proceed  here  upon  settled  lines.  We  have  our  quarrels  and  our  disputes, 
and  we  pass  legislation  which  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  which,  at  any 
rate,  can  be  altered.  But  we  go  towards  an  object  which  is  sufficiently 
defined.  We  know  that,  whatever  changes  there  may  be — whatever 
meandering  of  the  current — at  all  events  the  main  stream  will  ultimately 
reach  its  appointed  destination      This  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  con- 
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stitutional  progress  and  freedom.  But  the  Empire  is  not  old.  The 
Empire  is  new.  The  Empire  is  in  its  infancy.  Now  is  the  time  when 
we  can  mould  that  Empire,  and  we  and  those  who  live  with  us  can 
decide  its  future  destinies 

Here,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  some  forty  millions  of 
us.  Outside  there  are  ten  millions  either  directly  descended  from  ancestors 
who  left  this  country,  or  persons  who  themselves,  in  their  youth,  left 
this  country  in  order  to  find  their  fortunes  in  our  possessions  abroad.  Now, 
how  long  do  you  suppose  that  this  proportion  of  the  population  is  going 
to  endure  ?  How  long  are  we  going  to  be  four  times  as  many  as  our 
kinsfolk  abroad  ?  The  development  of  those  Colonies  has  been  delayed 
by  many  reasons— partly ,  as  I  think,  by  our  inaction,  partly  by  the 
provincial  spirit  which  we  have  not  done  enough  to  discourage,  that 
spirit  which  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  local  incidents  and  legis- 
lation ot  each  separate  State,  and  gives  insufficient  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole,  but  mainly,  probably,  by  a  more  material  reason,  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  have  offered  a  greater  attraction 
to  British  immigration.  But  that  is  changing.  The  United  States 
of  America,  with  all  their  vast  territory,  are  filling  up,  and  even  now 
we  hear  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  leaving  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order  to  take  up  the  fresh  and  rich  lands  of  our 
Dominion  of  Canada  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  at  all  an  impossible 
assumption  that,  before  the  end  of  this  present  century,  we  may  find 
that  our  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  seas  may  be  more  numerous  than 
we  are  at  home. 

I  want  you  to  look  forward.  I  want  you  to  consider  the  infinite 
importance  of  this,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  descendants. 
Now  is  the  time  when  you  can  exert  influence.  Do  you  wish  that, 
if  these  ten  millions  become  forty  millions,  they  shall  still  be  closely, 
intimately,  affectionately  united  to  you  ?  Or  do  you  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  their  being  separated,  going  off  each  in  his  own  direction 
under  a  separate  flag  ?  Think  what  it  means  to  your  power  and  influence 
as  a  country  ;  think  what  it  means  to  your  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  ;  think  what  it  means  to  your  trade  and  commerce.  I 
put  that  last.  The  influence  of  the  Empire  is  the  thing  I  think  most 
about,  and  that  influence,  I  believe,  will  always  be  used  for  the  peace 

and  civilization   of  the  world 

Canada  is  the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous,  of  our  self-govern- 
ing Colonies.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  the  full  swing  of  an  extra- 
ordinary prosperity,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  lead  to  a  great  increase 
in  its  population,  its  strength,  its  importance  in  the  constellation  of 
free  nations  which  constitutes  the  British  Empire,    Canada  is,  of  all 
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our  Colonies,  the  most  backward  in  contributing  to  common  defence^ 
but  Canada  has  been  the  most  forward  in  endeavouring  to  unite  the 
Empire  by  other  means — by  strengthening  our  commercial  relations, 
and  by  giving  to  us  special  favour  and  preference.  And  if  we  appreciate 
this  action  properlj'',  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  it  certain  that  every 
other  Colony  of  the  Empire  will  necessarily  and  in  due  time  follow  this 
example,  but  Canada  herself  and  the  other  Colonies,  as  the  bonds  are 
drawn  closer,  and  as  we  become  more  and  more  one  people,  united  by 
interest  as  well  as  by  sentiment,  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to  take 
their  fair  share  in  these  burdens  of  defence  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  policy  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  is  not  to  force  our  Colonies — 
that  is  hopeless,  for  they  are  are  as  independent  as  we  are — but  to  meet 
everything  they  do.  If  they  see  a  way  of  drawing  the  Empire  together, 
let  us  help  them  in  that,  even  if  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  join  us, 
in  some  other  way  from  which  we  think  the  same  result  would  be  achieved. 
But  let  us  be  prepared  to  accept  every  indication  on  their  part  of  this 
desire.  Let  us  show  we  appreciate  it ;  and,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  all  will  come  into  line  ;  and  the  results  which  follow  will  be  greater 
than,  perhaps,  it  would  be  prudent  now  to  anticipate.     .     .     . 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  point.  You  want  an  Empire. 
Do  you  think  it  better  to  cultivate  the  trade  with  your  own  people, 
or  to  let  that  go  in  order  that  you  may  keep  the  trade  of  those  who  are 
your  competitors  and  rivals  ?  I  say  it  is  a  new  position  ;  I  say  the  people 
of  this  Empire  have  got  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  want  to  hasten  their 
decision.  They  have  two  alternatives  before  them.  They  may  maintain, 
if  they  like,  in  all  its  severity,  the  interpretation — in  my  mind  an  entirely 
artificial  and  wrong  interpretation — which  has  been  placed  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  by  a  small  remnant  of  Little  Englanders  of 
the  Manchester  School,  who  now  profess  to  be  the  sole  repositories  of 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  They  may  maintain 
that  policy  in  all  its  severity,  although  it  is  repudiated  by  every  other 
nation,  and  by  all  your  own  Colonies.  In  that  case,  they  will  be  absolutely 
precluded,  either  from  giving  any  kind  of  preference  or  favour  to  any 
of  their  Colonies  abroad,  or  even  from  protecting  their  Colonies  abroad 
when  they  offer  to  favour  us.  That  is  the  first  alternative.  The  second 
alternative  is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by  any 
piurely  technical  definition  of  Free  Trade  ;  that  while  we  seek  as  our 
chief  object  free  interchange  of  trade  and  commerce  between  ourselves  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  will,  nevertheless,  recover  our  freedom, 
resume  the  power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  retaliation,  whenever 
our  own  interests  or  our  relations  between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves 
^re  threatened  by  other  people. 
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THE  MEGAPHONE  AND  MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE 

(A  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  acting  with  the  Liberals,  at  the 
Bright  Celebration  in  Birmingham,  June  13th,  1883) 

AMONG  the  numerous  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  science,  I 
was  much  interested  some  time  ago  in  reading  of  one  which 
I  think  was  called  the  megaphone.  Its  province  was  to  expand  and 
develop  the  sounds  wliich  were  entrusted  to  it.  By  its  means  a  whisper 
becomes  a  roar.  Well,  at  every  general  election  you  hear  the  roar  of  the 
parliamentary  representative  sj'^stem,  and  some  people  are  deceived  ; 
they  think  it  the  thunderous  voice  of  the  people  to  which  they  are  listening. 
But  if  they  would  only  trace  it  to  its  source  they  would  find  it  was  the 
whisper  of  some  few  privileged  individuals  swollen  and  expanded  by 
the  ingenious  political  megaphones  which  I  have  described  to  you.  Do 
you  wonder  that  in  an  arrangement  like  this  every  vested  interest, 
every  timewom  privilege,  every  ancient  abuse,  finds  its  account  ? 

"  Now  a'nt  this  a  system  worth  pains  in  presarving  ? 

"  When  people  finds  joints  and  their  friends  does  the  carving." 

I  say  it  is  time  to  make  an  effort  to  put  the  representation  of  the 
people  upon  a  purer  basis  and  safer  foundation.  How  shall  we  put 
the  dots  on  the  i's  ?    What  do  we  want  ? 

We  want,  in  the  first  place,  a  suffrage  from  which  no  man  who  is 
not  disqualified  by  crime,  or  the  receipt  of  relief,  who  is  expected  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  shall  be  excluded.  We  want  equal 
electoral  districts,  in  order  that  ever\'  vote  may  have  an  equal  value, 
and  we  want,  I  think,  the  payment  of  members,  in  order  that  every 
man  who  has  the  capacity  to  serve  his  coimtry,  who  has  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  who  is  selected  for  that  purpose  by  his  fellow-countrymen, 
shall  not  be  excluded  for  want  of  means.  That  is  what  we  want ;  what 
we  shall  get  is  another  matter. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND 

(1768-1848) 

FRANCOIS  RENE  AUGUSTS,  VISCOUNT  DE  CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, immortal  in  literature  as  the  author  of  '  Atala.' 
'  Rene,'  and  '  The  Genius  of  Christianity,'  represents  in  political 
oratory  the  first  strong  reaction  of  "  Bourbonism  "  against  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1823-24  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Louis  XVIII.,  and  helped  to  force  what  has  been  called  a  most 
unjustifiable  war  on  Spain.  In  doing  so  he  made  the  speech  on  Inter- 
vention, probably  the  most  effective  of  his  orations.  In  defining  the 
causes  of  the  assault  on  Spain,  Lamartine,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Restor- 
ation of  Monarchy  in  France,'  says  that ' '  Spain  was  verging  on  a  Republic 
and  that  a  Republic  proclaimed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  would 
sweep  away  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  France." 

From  the  reaction  represented  by  this  speech  of  Chateaubriand 
may  be  traced  the  great  reactionary  movement  which  gained  such  force 
in  Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  September  4th,  1768.  In  his  youth  a 
follower  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  he  changed  his  opinions 
and  published  his  '  Genius  of  Christianity,'  the  work  which  has  done  most 
to  give  him  an  enduring  reputation.  His  'Rene,'  '  Atala,'  and  '  Essay 
on  Revolutions,'  are  of  scarcely  less  celebrity  than  the  '  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity,' though  perhaps  the\'  are  not  so  widely  read  outside  of  France. 
His  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  under  Louis  XVIIL  was  due  to  a  pamphlet 
'  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,'  which  Louis  said  was  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  men  to  him.  After  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Rome  under  the  Martignac  administration.  Resigning, 
he  continued  for  a  time  in  politics,  representing  under  Louis  Phillippe 
' '  the  principle  of  legitimacy."  His  residence  in  England  strengthened 
his  taste  for  English  literature,  and  his  translations  of  Milton,  made 
after  his  retirement  from  politics,  are  among  the  last  notable  works 
of  his  later  life.  He  died  in  1848.  His  critics  admire  his  brilliancy,  but 
accuse  him  of  overweening  egotism.  Richard  Garnett  calls  him  a  ' '  great 
rhetorician  rather  than  a  great  poet,  a  great  writer  rather  than  a  great 
man."  Lamartine,  who  gives  him  credit  for  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ' '  he  saw  far  and  saw  correctly,  going  astraj', 
when  he  erred  at  all.  through  passion  and  not  from  intellectual  error." 
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INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS 

(Delivered  in   the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1823  on  the  Question  of  Intervemog 
Forcibly  in  the  Affairs  of  Spain) 

I  SHALL  at  once  set  aside  the  personal  objections,  for  private  feelings 
must  have  no  place  here.  I  have  no  reply  to  make  to  mutilated 
pieces,  printed  by  means  unknown  to  me  in  foreign  gazettes. 
I  commenced  my  ministerial  career  with  the  honourable  Member  who 
spoke  last,  during  the  '  Hundred  Days,'  when  we  each  had  a  portfolio  ad, 
inierim,  he  at  Paris  and  I  at  Ghent.  I  was  then  writing  a  romance,  he 
was  employed  on  history  ;  I  still  adhere  to  romance, 

I  am  about  to  examine  the  series  of  objections  presented  at  this 
tribune.  These  are  numerous  and  diversified  ;  but  that  I  may  not  go 
astray  in  so  vast  a  field,  I  shall  arrange  them  under  different  heads. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  question  of  intervention.  Has  one  govern- 
ment a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  government  ? 
This  great  question  of  public  right  has  been  resolved  in  opposite  ways  ; 
those  who  have  connected  it  with  natural  law,  as  Bacon,  Puffendorf, 
Grotius,  and  all  the  ancients,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  permitted  to  take 
up  arms,  in  the  name  of  human  society,  against  a  people  who  violate 
the  principles  upon  which  general  order  is  based,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  private  life  we  punish  common  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Those  who 
look  upon  the  question  as  a  point  of  civil  law  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  one  government  has  no  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  another 
government.  Thus,  the  former  place  the  right  of  intervention  in  our 
duties,  and  the  latter  in  our  interests. 

Gentlemen,  I  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  civil  law  ;  I  take 
the  side  of  modem  politicians,  and  I  say  with  them,  no  government  has 
a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  government.  In 
fact,  if  this  principle  were  not  admitted,  and  especially  by  peoples  who 
enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be  free  on  its  own  soil  ;  for  the 
corruption  of  a  minister,  or  the  ambition  of  a  king,  would  be  sufficient 
to  occasion  an  attack  upon  any  State  which  should  endeavour  to  improve 
its  condition.  To  the  various  causes  of  war,  already  too  numerous,  you 
would  thereby  add  a  perpetual  principle  of  hostility,  a  principle  of  which 
every  man  in  possession  of  power  would  be  the  judge,  because  he  would 
always  have  the  right  of  saying  to  his  neighbours:  "  Your  institutions 
displease  me  ;  change  them,  or  I  shall  declare  war  against  you." 

I  hope  my  honourable  opponents  will  acknowledge  that  I  explain 
myself  frankly.     But  in  presenting  myself  in  this  tribune  to  maintain  the 
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justice  of  our  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  how  am  I  to  escape  from 
the  principle  which  I  myself  have  enounced  ?     You  shall  see,  gentlemen. 

When  modern  politicians  had  rejected  the  right  of  intervention,  by 
quitting  the  natural,  to  place  themselves  within  the  civil  law,  they  found 
themselves  very  much  embarrassed.  Cases  occurred  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  abstain  from  intervention  without  putting  the  State  in 
danger.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  it  was  said :  ' '  Let 
the  colonies  perish  rather  than  a  principle  !  "  and  the  colonies  accordingly 
perished.  Was  it  right  to  say  also  :  '  *  Let  social  order  perish  rather  than 
a  principle  "  ?  That  they  might  not  be  wrecked  against  the  very  rule 
they  had  established,  they  had  recourse  to  an  exception,  by  means  of 
which  they  returned  to  the  natural  law,  and  said  :  ' '  No  government  has 
a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  unless  in  such  a 
case  as  may  compromise  the  immediate  safety  and  essential  interests  of 
that  government."  I  shall  presently  quote  the  authority  from  which  I 
borrow  these  words. 

The  exception,  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  to  me  more  questionable 
than  the  rule  ;  no  State  can  allow  its  essential  interests  to  perish,  under 
the  penalty  of  perishing  itself  as  a  State.  Having  reached  this  point  of 
the  question,  the  whole  face  of  it  is  changed, — we  find  ourselves  altogether 
upon  different  ground.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  contest  the  rule,  but  to 
prove  that  the  case  of  exception  has  occurred  for  France. 

Before  I  adduce  the  motives  which  justify  your  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  I  ought  first,  gentlemen,  to  support  my  statement  on 
the  authority  of  examples.  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  in  the  course 
of  my  speech  to  speak  of  England,  since  my  honourable  opponents  quote 
it  every  moment  against  us,  in  their  extempore,  as  well  as  in  their  written 
and  printed  speeches.  It  was  Great  Britain  alone  who  defended  these 
principles  at  Verona,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  now  rises  against  the  right 
of  intervention  ;  it  is  she  who  is  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause 
of  a  free  people  ;  it  is  she  that  reproves  an  impious  war,  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  man, — a  war  which  a  little  bigoted  and  servile  faction  wishes 
to  undertake,  to  return  on  its  conclusion  to  bum  the  French  charter, 
after  having  rent  to  pieces  the  Spanish  constitution.  Is  not  that  it, 
gentlemen  ?  We  shall  return  to  all  these  points  ;  but  first  let  us  speak 
of  the  intervention. 

I  fear  that  my  honourable  opponents  have  made  a  bad  choice  of  their 
authority.  England,  say  they,  has  set  us  a  great  example  by  protecting 
the  independence  of  nations.  Let  England,  safe  amidst  her  waves,  and 
defended  by  ancient  institutions, — let  England — which  has  not  suffered 
either  the  disasters  of  two  invasions  or  the  disorders  of  a  thirty  years' 
revolution — think  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Spain,  and  feel 
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averse  to  inten^ene  in  her  affairs,  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  natural  ; 
but  does  it  follow  that  France  enjoys  the  same  security,  and  is  in  the 
same  position  ?  When,  under  other  circumstances,  the  essential  interests 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  compromised,  did  she  not  for  her  own  safety, 
and  very  justly  without  doubt,  derogate  from  the  principles  which  are 
now  invoked  in  her  name  ? 

England,  on  going  to  war  with  France,  promulgated,  in  the  month 
of  November  1793  the  famous  declaration  of  Whitehall.  Permit  me, 
gentlemen,  to  read  a  passage  of  it  for  you.  The  document  commences 
by  recalling  the  calamities  of  the  Revolution,  and  then  adds  : — 

"  The  intentions  set  forth  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  French 
government,  of  establishing  upon  a  solid  basis  personal  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  property,  of  securing  to  a  numerous  people  a  wise  legis- 
lation, an  administration,  and  just  and  moderate  laws, — all  these  salutary 
views  have  unhappily  disappeared  ;  they  have  given  place  to  a  system 
destructive  of  all  public  order,  maintained  by  proscriptions,  by  banish- 
ment, by  confiscations  without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment 
and  by  massacres,  the  memory  of  which  is  frightful.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  unhappy  country,  so  long  deceived  by  promises  of  happiness, 
always  renewed  at  the  epoch  of  every  fresh  crime,  have  been  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  calamities  without  example. 

* '  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  subsist  in  France,  without  implicating 
in  one  common  danger  all  the  neighbouring  powers,  without  giving  them 
the  right,  without  imposing  upon  them  the  duty  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  an  evil  which  only  exists  by  the  successive  violation  of  all  laws  and 
every  sense  of  propriety,  and  by  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  unite  men,  by  the  ties  of  social  life.  His  Majesty  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  to  dispute  with  France  the  right  of  reforming 
its  laws  ;  he  would  never  wish  to  influence  by  external  force  the  mode 
of  government  of  an  independent  State  :  nor  does  he  desire  it  now,  but 
in  so  far  as  this  object  has  become  essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
other  powers.  Under  these  circumstances  he  demands  of  France,  and 
his  demand  is  based  upon  a  just  title,  the  termination  at  length  of  a 
system  of  anarchy  which  is  only  powerful  in  doing  wrong,  incapable 
of  fulfilling  towards  the  French  people  the  first  duty  of  government, 
to  repress  the  disturbances  and  to  punish  the  crimes  which  daily  multiplj' 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  disposing  in  an 
arbitrary  maimer  of  tlicir  lives  and  property,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
other  nations,  and  to  make  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  similar  crimes 
and  like  calamities.  He  demands  of  France  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
and   legitimate  government,   founded  on   the   recognized  principles  of 
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universal  justice,  and  calculated  to  maintain  with  other  nations  the 
customary  relations  of  union  and  of  peace.  The  King,  on  his  part, 
promises  beforehand  a  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  friendship  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  permitted  by  events  which  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  human  will ;  and  safety  and  protection  to  all  those  who,  declaring 
themselves  for  a  monarchical  government,  shall  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  despotism  of  an  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  society,  rent  asunder  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated  all 
rights,  confounded  all  duties  ;  availing  itself  of  the  name  of  liberty  to 
exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate  all  property,  to  seize 
upon  all  estates,  founding  its  power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the 
people,  and  ruining  whole  provinces  with  fire  and  sword,  for  having 
reclaimed  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  legitimate  sovereign  !" 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  this  declaration  ?  Did  you 
not  imagine  that  you  were  listening  to  the  very  speech  pronounced  by 
the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  ;  but  that  speech  developed, 
explained,  and  commented  upon  with  equal  force  and  eloquence  ?  Eng- 
land says  she  acts  in  concert  with  her  aUies,  and  we  should  be  thought 
criminal  in  also  having  allies !  England  promises  assistance  to  French 
royalists,  and  it  would  be  taken  ill  if  we  were  to  protect  Spanish  royalists  ! 
England  maintains  that  she  has  the  right  of  intervening  to  save  herself 
and  Europe  from  the  evils  that  are  desolating  France,  and  we  are  to  be 
interdicted  from  defending  ourselves  from  the  Spanish  contagion ! 
England  rejects  the  pretended  consent  of  the  French  people  ;  she  imposes 
upon  France,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the  condition  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  calculated  to  maintain 
the  customarj'  relations  with  other  States,  and  we  are  to  be  compelled 
to  recognize  the  pretended  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  legality  of  a 
constitution  established  by  a  military  revolt,  and  we  are  not  to  have  the 
right  of  demanding  from  Spain  for  our  security,  institutions  legalized  by 
the  freedom  of  Ferdinand  ! 

We  must,  however,  be  just :  when  England  published  this  famous 
declaration,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  were  no  more.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  Marie  Josephine  is,  as  yet,  only  a  captive,  and  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  shed  but  her  tears  ;  Ferdinand,  also,  is  at  present  only  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  as  Louis  XVL  was  in  his,  before  he  went  to  the 
Temple  and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  I  do  not  wish  to  calumniate  the 
Spaniards,  but  neither  do  I  wish  to  estimate  them  more  highly  than  my 
own  countrymen.  Revolutionary  France  produced  a  Convention,  and 
why  should  not  revolutionary  Spain  produce  one  also  ?  Shall  I  be  told 
tliat  by  accelerating  the  movement  of  intervention  we  shall  make  the 
position  of  the  monarch  more  perilous  ?      But  did  England  save  Louis 
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XVI,  by  refusing  to  declare  lierself  ?  Is  not  the  intervention  which 
prevents  the  evil  more  useful  than  that  by  which  it  is  avenged  ?  Spain 
had  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated  catastrophe, 
and  his  prayers  could  obtain  nothing.  What  was  this  family  witness 
doing  there  ?  He  was  certainly  not  required  to  authenticate  a  death 
that  was  known  to  earth  and  heaven.  Gentlemen,  the  trials  of  Charles 
I.  and  of  Louis  XVI.  are  already  too  much  for  the  world,  but  another 
judicial  murder  would  establish,  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  a  sort 
of  criminal  right  and  a  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  use  of  subjects  against 
their  kings. 
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(WILLIAM,  VISCOUNT  PITT  AND  EARL  OF  CHATHAM) 

(1708-1778) 

THE  words  with  which  the  elder  Pitt  closed  his  reply  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  arguing  the  Wilkes  case  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  at  once  the  secret  of  his  power  as  an  orator  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  success  as  a  statesman.  '  *  Where  law  ends,  tyranny 
begins,"  he  said  as  the  final  word  of  that  great  plea  for  the  EngHsh  con- 
stitution. It  is  for  this  idea  that  he  stands  in  the  history  of  England  and 
of  English-speaking  people.  "The  higher  law"  to  which  appeal  is 
made  when  impatience  of  wrong  will  not  wait  on  prescription  for  reforms, 
he  did  not  recognize, — or  if  he  recognized  it,  combated  it  as  a  part  of 
the  tyranny  which  begins  where  prescription  ends.  What  he  dreaded 
most  and  opposed  most  strenuously  for  England  was  the  arbitrary  power, 
which  in  its  own  right  of  assumed  superiority  undertakes  to  decide 
the  present  without  regard  to  the  past,  without  the  previously  given 
consent  of  those  who  are  affected,  and  without  regard  to  those  precedents 
and  rules  of  procedure,  which,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  enacted 
as  legislation,  have  the  force  of  law  because  they  stand  for  regularity, 
for  order,  for  "  due  process,"  for  the  sanity,  the  reasonable  consideration 
which  every  man  in  or  out  of  power  owes  to  every  other.  ' '  We  all 
know  what  the  constitution  is,"  said  Chatham  in  the  Wilkes  case.  "We  all 
know  that  the  first  principle  of  it  is  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  governed 
by  the  arhiirium  of  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  less  than  the  whole 
legislature,  but  by  certain  laws  to  which  he  has  \nrtually  given  his 
consent,  which  are  open  to  him  to  examine  and  are  not  beyond  his 
ability  to  understand." 

That  the  weak,  the  "  subject,"  the  defenceless  shall  "  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  arhitrium  of  any  man,"  but  only  by  the  due  and  orderly 
processes  of  the  justice  which  is  necessary  for  their  liberties  and  their 
defence — to  hold  that  idea  as  Chatham  held  it,  and  to  dare  as  much  for  it 
as  he  dared,  would  make  any  man  great.  Undoubtedly  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  England.  "  I  have  sometimes  seen  eloquence 
without  wisdom  and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence,"  said  Franklin 
in  speaking  of  him,  "  but  in  him  I  have  seen  them  united  in  the  highest 
possible  degree."  No  one  who  reads  his  speech  in  the  Wilkes  case  in 
1770  and  after  it  the  noble  protest  against  the  attempt  to  subjugate 
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America  made  by  him  in  his  speech  on  the  address  to  the  throne  in  Novem- 
ber 1777  is  likely  to  dissent  from  this  verdict.  He  attacked  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  King  as  fearlessly  as  he  had  attacked  that  of  Parliament. 
If  the  constitution  was  in  danger,  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  rank, 
the  dignity,  the  power  of  those  who  threatened  it.  He  threatened  them 
on  his  side  in  the  name  of  that  which  he  recognized  as  the  greatest  force 
in  human  affairs, — of  the  law,  the  love  of  order,  the  "  due  process," 
the  justice  and  liberty  which  depend  on  due  process  under  prescribed 
constitutional  forms.  If  we  wonder  sometimes  how  the  makers  of  the 
American  constitution  could  have  gained  so  much  of  that  wisdom  which 
comes  from  the  hatred  of  disorderly  power,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
speeches  of  Chatham,  made  in  the  face  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
England,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  contempt  of  all  public 
opinion  which  supported  arbitrary  power,  to  understand  that  American 
love  of  liberty  is  an  inheritance  from  the  generations  whose  spirit  inspired 
him,  when  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  said  :  "  I  rejoice  that  America  has 
resisted.  ...  I  hope  some  dreadful  calamity  wall  befall  this  country 
which  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  King." 

He  was  not  inconsistent  in  opposing  American  independence  as  he 
did  in  his  last  speech,  delivered  with  what  was  almost  literally  his  dying 
breath.  He  looked  on  Americans  as  Englishmen  entitled  to  all  their 
rights  under  the  English  constitution,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  them  fight 
for  them  if  they  could  enforce  them  in  no  other  way.  But  that  as  English- 
men they  should  join  with  France  to  free  themselves  from  the  constitution 
and  laws  he  regarded  with  such  reverence  ;  that  in  doing  so  they  should 
seek  to  "  dismember  the  British  Empire,"  seemed  to  him  monstrous. 
Of  the  rights  of  humanity  he  seems  to  have  had  no  governing  conception. 
The  rights  of  EngHshmen  were  very  dear  to  him,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any  compelling  reason  for 
respecting  the  rights  of  Frenchmen,  of  Spaniards,  of  Hindoos,  or  other 
foreigners  whose  interests  seemed  to  antagonize  those  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  he  could  have 
warmed  as  Burke  did  to  the  strongest  indignation  against  British  oppres- 
sion in  India,  but  it  is  for  British  hberty  under  English  law,  not  for  human 
liberty  under  the  laws  of  Nature  or  of  God,  that  he  stands  distinctively. 
Yet  taking  him  witli  all  his  limitations  and  weaknesses,  with  the  pom- 
posity which  sometimes  made  him  seem  ridiculous,  and  the  vehemence 
which  often  made  him  unreasonable,  he  is  still  one  of  the  noblest  figures 
in  the  history  of  modern  England. 

He  was  born  at  Westminster,  November  15th,  1708.  After  studying 
at  Oxford  and  serving  in  the  army  as  a  comet  of  horse,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1735,  attracting  immediate  attention  and  winning  the  distin- 
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guished  success  of  drawing  the  fire  of  Walpole,  who  complimented  him 
by  procuring  his  dismissal  from  the  army  because  of  his  attacks  on  the 
administration.  From  this  time  until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1766,  Pitt  increased  steadily  in  popular  favour.  He  was  called  the 
' '  Great  Commoner,"  and  was  in  fact  the  first  great  popular  parliamentary 
leader  in  English  history.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  earlier  speeches 
are  only  reported  in  fragments,  but  as  a  Commoner  he  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  the  fire  of  his  denunciations  of  arbitrary  power,  when  in 
the  House  of  Lords  he  asserted  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  against  the 
Tory  policy  towards  America.  He  died  May  nth,  1778,  at  Hayes, 
where  he  was  removed  after  his  collapse  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7th 
of  the  same  year. 

W.V.B. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 

{A  Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords   in   Reply  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Case 
of  Wilkes,  January  9th,   1770) 

THERE  is  one  plain  maxim,  to  which  I  have  invariably  adhered 
through  life  ;  that  in  every  question  in  which  my  liberty  or  my 
property  were  concerned,  1  should  consult  and  be  determined  by  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  I  confess,  my  lords,  that  I  am  prone  to 
distrust  the  refinements  of  learning,  because  I  have  seen  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  men  equally  liable  to  deceive  themselves  and  to  mislead 
others.  The  condition  of  human  nature  would  be  lamentable  indeed, 
if  nothing  less  than  the  greatest  learning  and  talents,  which  fall  to  the 
share  of  so  small  a  number  of  men,  were  sufficient  to  direct  our  judgment 
and  our  conduct.  But  Providence  has  taken  better  care  of  our  happiness, 
and  given  us,  in  the  simplicity  of  common  sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction, 
by  which  we  can  never  be  misled.  I  confess,  my  lords,  I  had  no  other 
guide  in  drawing  up  the  amendment  which  I  submitted  to  your  considera- 
tion ;  and,  before  I  heard  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  even  within  the  limits  of  possibility  for  the 
greatest  human  genius,  the  most  subtle  understanding,  or  the  acutest 
wit,  so  strangely  to  misrepresent  my  meaning,  and  to  give  it  an  interpreta- 
tion so  entirely  foreign  from  what  I  intended  to  express,  and  from  that 
sense  which  the  very  terms  of  the  amendment  plainly  and  distinctly 
carry  with  them.  If  there  be  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  censure 
thrown  upon  me  by  that  noble  lord,  if,  either  expressly,  or  by  the  most 
distant  implication,  I  have  said  or  insinuated  any  part  of  what  the  noble 
lord  has  charged  me  with,  discard  my  opinions  forever,  discard  the 
motion  with  contempt. 
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My  lords,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House.     Neither  will 
my  health  permit  me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  follow  that 
learned  lord  minutely  tlirough  the  whole  of  his  argument.     No  man 
is  better  acquainted  with  his  abilities  and  learning,  nor  has  a  greater 
respect  for  them  than  I  have.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with 
him  in  the  other  House,  and  alwa5^s  listened  to  him  with  attention.     I 
have  not  now  lost  a  word  of  what  he  said,  nor  did  I  ever.     Upon  the 
present  question  I  meet  him  without  fear.     The  evidence  which  truth 
carries  with  it  is  superior  to  all  argument  ;  it  neither  wants  the  support 
nor  dreads  the  opposition  of  the  greatest  abilities.     If  there  be  a  single 
word  in  the  amendment  to  justify  the  interpretation  which  the  noble 
lord  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  ready  to  renounce  the  whole.    Let 
it  be  read,  my  lords  ;  let  it  speak  for  itself.     [The  amendment  was  read.] 
In  what  instance  does  it  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?     In  what  respect  does  it  question  their  jurisdiction,  or  suppose 
an  authority  in  this  House  to  arraign  the  justice  of  their  sentence  ?     I  am 
sure  that  every  lord  who  hears  me  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said  not 
one  word  touching  the  merits  of  the  Middlesex  election.     So  far  from 
conveying  any  opinion  upon  that  matter  in  the  amendment,  I  did  not 
even  in  discourse  deliver  my  own  sentiments  upon  it.     I  did  not  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  done  either  right  or  wrong ;  but,  when  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  us  to  cultivate  unanimity  among 
ourselves,  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  great  hereditary 
council  of  the  Crown,  to  state  to  his  Majesty  the  distracted  condition 
of  his  dominions,  together  with  the  events  which  had  destroyed  unanimity 
among  his  subjects.     But,  my  lords,  I  stated  events  merely  as  facts, 
without  the  smallest  addition  either  of  censure  or  of  opinion.     They  are 
facts,  my  lords,  which  I  am  not  only  convinced  ai^e  true,  but  which  I 
know  are  indisputably  true.     For  example,  my  lords,  will  any  man  deny 
that  discontents  prevail   in   many  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  ? 
or  that  those  discontents  arise  from  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  touching  the  declared  incapacity  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ?     It  is  im- 
possible.    No  man  can  deny  a  truth  so  notorious.     Or  will  any  man 
deny  that  those  proceedings  refused,  by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  only,  to  the  subject  his  common  right  ?     Is  it  not  indisputably 
true,  my  lords,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  common  right,  and  that  he  lost 
it  in  no  other  way  but  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?     My 
lords,  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepresenting  the  House  of  Commons.     I 
have  consulted  their  journals,  and  have  taken  the  very  words  of  their 
own  resolution      Do  they  not  tell  u?  in  ■:o  many  words,  that  Mr.  Wilkes, 
Iiaving  been  expelled,  was  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  that 
Parliament  ?     And  is  it  not  in  their  resolution  alone  which  refuses  to  the 
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subject  his  common  right  ?  The  amendment  says  further,  that  the 
electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative. 
Is  this  a  false  fact,  my  lords  ?  Or  have  I  given  an  unfair  representation 
of  it  ?  Will  any  man  presume  to  affirm  that  Colonel  Lutrell  is  the  free 
choice  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex  ?  We  all  know  the  contrary.  We  all 
know  that  Mr.  Wilkes  (whom  I  mention  without  either  praise  or  censure) 
was  the  favourite  of  the  county,  and  chosen  by  a  very  great  and  acknow- 
ledged majority  to  represent  them  in  Parhament.  If  the  noble  lord 
dislikes  the  manner  in  which  these  facts  are  stated,  I  shall  think  myself 
happy  in  being  advised  by  him  how  to  alter  it.  I  am  ver>'  httle  anxious 
about  terms,  provided  the  substance  be  preserved  ;  and  these  are  facts, 
my  lords,  which  I  am  sure  will  always  retain  their  weight  and  importance, 
in  whatever  form  of  language  they  are  described. 

Now,  my  lords,  since  I  have  been  forced  to  enter  into  the  explanation 
of  an  amendment,  in  which  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  penetration 
could  have  discovered  an  obscurity,  and  having,  as  I  hope,  redeemed 
myself  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  having  redeemed  my  motion  from 
the  severe  representation  given  of  it  by  the  noble  lord,  I  must  a  little 
longer  entreat  your  lordships'  indulgence.  The  Constitution  of  this 
country  has  been  openlj^  invaded  in  fact ;  and  I  have  heard,  \vith  horror 
and  astonishment,  that  very  invasion  defended  upon  principle.  What 
is  this  mysterious  power,  vmdefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the  subject,  which 
we  must  not  approach  without  awe,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence — 
which  no  man  may  question,  and  to  which  all  men  must  submit  ?  My 
lords,  I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long  since 
exploded  ;  and,  when  our  Kings  were  obliged  to  confess  that  their  title 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  rule  of  their  government,  had  no  other  foundation 
than  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  divine  right, 
or  a  divine  infallibility,  attributed  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
My  lords,  I  beg  to  be  understood.  No  man  respects  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  I  do,  or  would  contend  more  strenuousty  than  I  would 
to  preserve  to  them  their  just  and  legal  authority.  Within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that  authority  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  Beyond  that  line,  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbi- 
trary, is  illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  people,  and  destruction  to  the 
State.  Power  without  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  not  only  pernicious 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but  tends  to  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
what  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Lyttleton]  has  truly  described  it.  Res  deiesta- 
bilis  et  caduca.  My  lords,  I  acknowledge  the  just  power,  and  reverence 
the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  for  their  own  sakes 
that  I  would  prevent  their  assuming  a  power  which  the  Constitution  has 
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denied  them,  lest,  by  grasping  at  an  authority  they  have  no  right  to, 
they  should  forfeit  that  which  they  legally  possess.  My  lords,  I  affirm 
that  they  have  betrayed  their  constituents,  and  violated  the  Constitution. 
Under  pretence  of  declaring  the  law,  they  have  made  a  law,  and  united 
in  the  same  persons  the  office  of  legislator  and  judge  ! 

I  shall  endeavour  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  noble  lord's  doctrine, 
which  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  mistake,  so  far  as  my  memory'  will  permit 
me  to  preserve  his  expressions.  He  seems  fond  of  the  word  jurisdiction  ; 
and  I  confess,  with  the  force  and  effect  which  he  has  given  it,  ft  is  a  word 
of  copious  meaning  and  wonderful  extent.  If  his  lordship's  doctrine  be 
well  founded,  we  must  renounce  all  those  political  maxims  by  which  our 
understandings  have  hitherto  been  directed,  and  even  the  first  elements 
of  learning  taught  in  our  schools  when  we  were  schoolboys.  My  lords, 
we  knew  that  jurisdiction  was  nothing  more  than  jus  dicere.  We  knew 
that  legem  facere  and  legem  dicere  (to  make  law  and  to  declare  it)  were 
powers  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  wisely  separated  from  each  other  by  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
Constitution.  But  now,  it  seems,  we  must  adopt  a  new  system  of  thinking ! 
The  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told,  have  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  their  sentence  ;  and  that,  wherever  they  are 
competent  judges,  their  decision  must  be  received  and  submitted  to  as, 
ipso  facto,  the  law  of  the  land.  My  lords,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  religious  reverence  for  the  original  simplicity  of 
the  laws  of  England.  By  what  sophistry  they  have  been  perverted,  by 
what  artifices  they  have  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is  not  for  me  to 
explain.  The  principles,  however,  of  the  English  laws  are  still  sufficiently 
clear  ;  they  are  founded  in  reason,  and  are  the  masterpieces  of  human 
understanding  ;  but  it  is  in  the  text  that  I  would  look  for  a  direction  to 
my  judgment,  not  in  the  commentaries  of  modem  professors.  The 
noble  lord  assures  us  that  he  knows  not  in  what  code  the  law  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  found  ;  that  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  act  as  judges, 
have  no  law  to  direct  them  but  their  own  wisdom  ;  that  their  decision  is 
law  ;  and  if  they  determine  wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but  to 
heaven.  What  then,  my  lords  ?  Are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ances- 
tors, are  all  those  glorious  contentions  by  which  they  meant  to  secure  to 
themselves,  and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity,  a  known  law,  a  certain 
rule  of  living,  reduced  to  this  conclusion,  that,  instead  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  King,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  House  of 
Commons  ?  If  this  be  true,  wliat  tenefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange  ? 
Tyranny,  my  lords,  is  detestable  in  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formidable 
as  when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants.  But,  my 
lords,  this  is  not  the  fact  ;  this  is  not  the  Constitution.  We  have  a  law 
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of  Parliament.  We  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man  may  find  it. 
We  have  Magna  Charta.  We  have  the  Statute  Book,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

If  a  case  should  arise  unknown  to  these  great  authorities,  we  have 
still  that  plain  Enghsh  reason  left,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
English  jurisprudence.  That  reason  tells  us  that  every  judicial  court 
and  every  political  society  must  be  invested  with  those  powers  and 
privileges  which  are  necessary  for  performing  the  ofhce  to  which  they 
are  appointed.  It  tells  us,  also,  that  no  court  of  justice  can  have  a  power 
inconsistent  with,  or  paramount  to,  the  known  laws  of  the  land  ;  that 
the  people,  when  they  choose  their  representatives,  never  mean  to  convey 
to  them  a  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or  trampling  on  the  liberties  of 
those  whom  they  represent.  What  security  would  they  have  for  their 
rights,  if  once  they  admitted  that  a  court  of  judicature  might  determine 
every  question  that  came  before  it,  not  by  any  known  positive  law, 
but  by  the  vague,  indeterminate,  arbitrary  rule  of  what  the  noble  lord 
is  pleased  to  call  the  wisdom  of  the  court  ?  With  respect  to  the  decision 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  I  am  far  from  denying  them  their  due  weight  and 
authority  ;  yet,  placing  them  in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  still  consider 
them,  not  as  law,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  law.  And  before  they  can 
arrive  even  at  that  degree  of  authority,  it  must  appear  that  they  are  founded 
in  and  confirmed  by  reason  ;  that  they  are  supported  by  precedents 
taken  from  good  and  moderate  times ;  that  they  do  not  contradict  any 
positive  law  ;  that  they  are  submitted  to  without  reluctance  by  the 
people  ;  that  they  are  unquestioned  by  the  Legislature  (which  is  equivalent 
to  a  tacit  confirmation)  ;  and  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  that  they  do  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  My 
lords,  this  is  not  a  vague  or  loose  expression.  We  all  know  what  the 
Constitution  is.  We  all  know  that  the  first  principle  of  it  is  that  the 
subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  arbitrium  of  any  one  man  or  body 
of  men  (less  than  the  whole  Legislature),  but  by  certain  laws,  to  which 
he  has  virtually  given  his  consent,  which  are  open  to  him  to  examine, 
which  are  not  beyond  his  ability  to  understand.  Now,  my  lords,  I 
affirm,  and  am  ready  to  maintain,  that  the  late  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  Middlesex  election  is  destitute  of  every  one  of  those 
properties  and  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  legality  of 
such  a  decision.  It  is  not  founded  in  reason  ;  for  it  carries  wMh.  it  a  con- 
tradiction, that  the  representative  should  perform  the  ofhce  of  the  con- 
stituent body.  It  is  not  supported  by  a  single  precedent ;  for  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  but  a  half  precedent,  and  even  that  half  is 
imperfect.  Incapacity  was  indeed  declared,  but  his  crimes  are  stated 
as  the  ground  of  the  resolution,  and  his  opponent  was  declaimed  to  be 
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not  duly  elected,  even  after  his  incapacity  was  established.  It  contradicts 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  no 
subject  shall  be  deprived  of  his  freehold,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  elections  of  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament  shall  be  free.  So  far  is  this  decision  from  being  submitted 
to  the  people,  that  they  have  taken  the  strongest  measures,  and  adopted 
the  most  positive  language  to  express  their  discontent.  Whether  it 
will  be  questioned  by  the  Legislature  will  depend  upon  your  lordships' 
resolution  ;  but  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  will,  I 
think,  be  disputed  by  no  man  who  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  and 
who  wished  well  to  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  noble  lord,  this  great  grievance,  this  manifest  violation  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  will  not  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
even  capable  of  redress,  unless  we  appeal  at  once  to  heaven  !  My  lords, 
I  have  better  hopes  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  constitutional  authority  of  this  House.  It  is  to  your  ancestors, 
my  lords,  it  is  to  the  English  barons,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws 
and  Constitution  we  possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated, 
but  they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their  understandings  were  as  little 
polished  as  their  manners,  but  they  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  ;  they  had  heads  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ;  they  under- 
stood the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had  the  spirit  to  maintain  them. 

My  lords,  I  think  that  history  has  not  done  justice  to  their  conduct, 
when  they  obtained  from  their  sovereign  that  great  acknowledgment 
of  national  rights  contained  in  Magna  Charta  ;  they  did  not  confine  it 
to  themselves  alone,  but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the  whole 
people.  They  did  not  say,  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great  barons,  or 
these  are  the  rights  of  the  great  prelates.  No,  my  lords,  they  said,  in  the 
simple  Latin  of  the  times,  ntillus  liber  homo  (no  free  man),  and  provided 
as  carefully  for  the  meanest  subject  as  for  the  greatest.  These  are 
uncouth  words,  and  sound  but  poorly  in  the  ears  of  scholars  ;  neither  are 
they  addressed  to  the  criticism  of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  free  men. 
These  three  words,  nullus  liber  homo,  have  meaning  which  interests  us  all. 
They  deserve  to  be  remembered — they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in  our 
minds— they  are  worth  all  the  classics.  Let  us  not,  then,  degenerate 
from  the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors.  Those  iron  barons  (for 
so  I  may  call  them  when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modern 
days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people  ;  yet  their  virtues,  my  lords,  were 
never  engaged  in  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  present.  A  breach 
has  been  made  in  the  Constitution — the  battlements  are  dismantled — the 
citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walls  totter — the  Constitution 
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is  not  tenable.     What  remains,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
breach,  and  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it  ? 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  alarm  us  -with  the  consequences 
of  a  difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  resent  our  presuming  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings  ; 
that  they  will  resent  our  daring  to  advise  the  Crown,  and  never  forgive 
us  for  attempting  to  save  the  Stale.  My  lords,  I  am  sensible  of  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  this  great  crisis  ;  at  a  moment  such  as  this, 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  oiu-  duty,  without  dreading  the  resentment  of 
any  man.  But  if  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are  to  affect  us,  let  us 
consider  which  we  ought  to  respect  the  most,  the  representative  or  the 
collective  body  of  the  people.  My  lords,  five  hundred  gentlemen  are 
not  ten  millions  ;  and  if  we  must  have  a  contention,  let  us  take  care  to 
have  the  English  nation  on  our  side.  H  this  question  be  given  up,  the 
freeholders  of  England  are  reduced  to  a  condition  baser  than  the  peasant 
of  Poland.  If  they  desert  their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slaves  ! 
My  lords,  this  is  not  merely  the  cold  opinion  of  my  understanding,  but 
the  glowing  expression  of  what  I  feel.  It  is  my  heart  that  speaks.  I 
know  I  speak  warmly,  my  lords  ;  but  this  warmth  shall  neither  betray 
my  argument  nor  my  temper.  The  kingdom  is  in  a  flame.  As  mediators 
between  a  King  and  people,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  represent  to  him  the 
true  condition  and  temper  of  his  subjects  ?  It  is  a  duty  which  no  par- 
ticular respects  should  hinder  us  from  performing  ;  and  whenever  his 
Majesty  shall  demand  our  advice,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  inquire 
more  minutely  into  the  cause  of  the  present  discontents.  Whenever  that 
inquiry  shall  come  on,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  House  to  prove  that,  since 
the  first  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  a  single  precedent 
can  be  produced  to  justify  their  late  proceedings.  My  noble  and  learned 
friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden)  has  pledged  himself  to  the  House 
that  he  will  support  that  assertion. 

My  lords,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wilkes  have  been 
very  improperly  introduced  into  this  question,  not  only  here,  but  in 
that  court  of  judicature  where  his  cause  was  tried — I  mean  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  one  party  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
with  the  other,  the  vilest  incendiary.  For  my  owti  part,  I  consider 
him  merely  and  indifferently  as  an  EngHsh  subject,  possessed  of  certain 
rights  which  the  laws  have  given  him,  and  which  the  laws  alone  can 
take  from  him.  I  am  neither  moved  by  his  private  vices  nor  by  his 
public  merits.  In  his  person,  though  he  were  the  worst  of  men,  I  contend 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  best.  God  forbid,  my  lords,  that 
there  should  be  a  power  in  this  country  of  measuring  the  civil  rights 
of  the  subject  by  his  moral  character,  or  by  any  other  rule  but  the  fixed 
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laws  of  the  land  !  I  believe,  my  lords,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
personal  partiality  to  this  unhappy  man.  I  am  not  very  conversant 
ift  pamphlets  and  newspapers  ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from 
the  little  I  have  read,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  I  have  had  my  share 
in  the  compliments  which  have  come  from  that  quarter.  As  for 
motives  of  ambition  (for  I  must  take  to  myself  a  part  of  the  noble  Duke's 
insinuation),  I  believe,  my  lords,  there  have  been  times  in  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  standing  in  such  favour  in  the  closet,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  extravagantly  unreasonable  in  my  wishes  if  they 
might  not  all  have  been  gratified.  After  neglecting  those  opportunities 
I  am  now  suspected  of  coming  forward,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  anxious 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy. 
Be  it  so  !  There  is  one  ambition  at  least,  which  I  ever  will  acknowledge, 
which  I  will  not  renounce  but  with  my  life.  It  is  the  ambition  of  delivering 
to  my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which  I  have  received  from 
my  ancestors.  I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  the  individual, 
but  of  every  freeholder  in  England.  In  what  manner  this  House  may 
constitutionally  interpose  in  their  defence,  and  what  kind  of  redress 
this  case  will  require  and  admit  of,  is  not  at  present  the  subject  of  our 
consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  such  an  inquiry.  That  inquiry  ma3^  perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity 
of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  it  may  lead  us,  perhaps,  to  desire  a  conference 
with  the  other  House  ;  which  one  noble  lord  affirms  is  the  only  parlia- 
mentary way  of  proceeding,  and  which  another  noble  lord  assures  us 
the  House  of  Commons  would  either  not  come  to,  or  would  break  off 
with  indignation.  Leaving  their  lordships  to  reconcile  that  matter 
between  themselves,  I  shall  only  say  that,  before  we  have  inquired, 
we  cannot  be  provided  with  materials  ;  consequently,  we  are  not  at 
present  prepared  for  a  conference. 

It  is  not  impossible,  my  lords,  that  the  inquiry  I  speak  of  may  lead 
us  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament  ;  nor  have 
I  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give  that  advice,  if  we  should  think  it  necessary. 
His  Majesty  will  then  determine  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  united 
petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  or  maintain  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  which  heretofore  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords  and  overturned  the  monarchy.  I  willingly  acquit  the 
present  House  of  Commons  of  having  actually  formed  so  detestable 
a  design  ;  but  they  cannot  themselves  foresee  to  what  excesses  they  may 
be  carried  hereafter  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust 
to  their  future  moderation.  Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  con-upt  the 
minds  of  those  who  possess  it  ;  and  this  I  know,  my  lords,  that  where 
law  ends,  tyranny  begins  ! 
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(PHILIP    DORMER    STANHOPE,    FOURTH    EARL    OF 
CHESTERFIELD) 

(1694-1773) 

iIL\T  history  repeats  itself,  even  in  the  matter  of  political  agita- 
tion, is  very  plainly  manifested  in  the  speeich  on  the  Gin  Act, 
delivered  by  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1743. 
In  it  we  find  the  arguments  which  have  been  made  so  familiar  to  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  since  the  Prohibition  movement  began  to 
figure  in  American  politics  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Lord  Chester- 
field on  this  occasion  may  have  been  more  intent  on  harassing  the 
ministry  than  on  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic,  but  no  one  has  greatly 
improved  upon  his  argument.  He  was  a  cultivated  and  trained  states- 
man, a  diplomat  and  a  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a  man  of  fashion.  He 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1744.  Through  his  famous 
'Letters  to  His  Son,'  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  going  into  society,  his  name  has 
long  been  "  a  household  word"  in  England  and  America,  and  all  the 
world  has  read  the  famous  letter  written  to  him  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  was  born  in  London,  September  22nd,  1694,  and  died  March  24th, 
1773- 

AGAINST  REVENUES  FROM  DRUNKENNESS  AND  VICE 

(Speech  on  the  Gin  .A^ct  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
February  2i8t,   1743) 

TO  pretend,  my  lords,  that  the  design  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent 
or  diminish  the  use  of  spirits  is  to  trample  on  common  sense 
and  to  violate  the  rules  of  decency  as  well  as  of  reason.  For  when 
did  any  man  hear  that  a  commodity  was  prohibited  by  licensing  its 
sale,  or  that  to  offer  and  refuse  is  the  same  action  ? 

It  is  indeed  pleaded  that  it  will  be  made  dearer  by  the  tax  which 
is  proposed,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  price  will  diminish  the  number 
of  the  purchasers  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  expected  that  this  tax 
shall  supply  the  expense  of  a  war  on  the  Continent.     It  is  asserted. 
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therefore,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  will  be  hindered  ;  and  yet  that 
it  will  be  such  as  may  be  expected  to  furnish,  from  a  very  small  tax, 
a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  support  of  armies,  or  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  repressing  of  the  attempts  of  France. 
Surely,  my  lords,  these  expectations  are  not  very  consistent ;  nor 
can  it  be  imagined  that  they  are  both  formed  in  the  same  head,  though 
they  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  mouth.  It  is,  however,  some  recom- 
mendation of  a  statesman,  when,  of  his  assertions,  one  can  be  found 
reasonable  or  true  ;  and  in  this,  praise  cannot  be  denied  to  our  present 
ministers.  For  though  it  is  undoubtedly  false  that  this  tax  will  lesson 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  will  produce  a 
very  large  revenue — a  revenue  that  wiU  not  fail  but  with  the  people 
from  whose  debaucheries  it  arises. 

Our  ministers  \d\\  therefore  have  the  same  honour  with  their  predeces- 
sors, of  having  given  rise  to  a  new  fund  ;  not  indeed  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  but  for  much  more  valuable  purposes ;  for  the  cheering 
of  our  hearts  under  oppression,  and  for  the  ready  support  of  those  debts 
which  we  have  lost  all  hopes  of  paying.  They  are  resolved,  my  lords, 
that  the  nation  which  no  endeavours  can  make  wise,  shall,  while  they 
are  at  its  head,  at  least  be  very  merry  ;  and,  since  public  happiness 
is  the  end  of  government,  they  seem  to  imagine  that  they  shaU  deserve 
applause  by  an  expedient  which  will  enable  every  man  to  lay  his  cares 
to  sleep,  to  drown  sorrow,  and  lose  in  the  delights  of  drunkenness  both 
the  public  miseries  and  his  own. 

Luxury,  my  lords,  is  to  be  taxed,  but  vice  prohibited,  let  the  diffi- 
culties in  executing  the  law  be  what  they  will.  Would  you  lay  a  tax  on 
the  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  ?  Would  not  such  a  tax  be 
wicked  and  scandalous  ;  because  it  would  imply  an  indulgence  to  all 
those  who  could  pay  the  tax  ?  Is  not  this  a  reproach  most  justly 
thrown  by  the  Protestants  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Was  it  not 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  will  you  follow  a  precedent 
which  brought  reproach  and  ruin  upon  those  that  introduced  it  ?  This 
is  the  very  case  now  before  you.  You  are  going  to  lay  a  tax,  and  conse- 
quently to  indulge  a  sort  of  drunkenness,  which  almost  necessarily 
produces  a  breach  of  every  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  Can  you 
expect  the  reverend  bench  will  approve  of  this.  I  am  convinced  they 
will  not  ;  and  therefore  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  full  upon  this  occasion.  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  it  much  fuller  upon  other  occasions,  in  which  religion 
had   no    such    deep    concern. 

We  have  already,  my  lords,  several,  sorts  of  funds  in  this  nation, 
so  manv  that  a  man  must  have  a  good  deal  of  learning  to  be  master 
of  them.     Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  we  have  now  among  us  the  most 
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learned  man  of  the  nation  in  this  way.  I  wish  he  would  rise  up  and 
tell  us  what  name  we  are  to  give  this  new  fund.  We  have  already  the 
Civil  List  Fund,  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  Aggregate  Fund,  the  South  Sea 
Fund,  and  God  knows  how  many  others.  What  name  we  are  to  give 
this  new  fund  I  know  not,  unless  we  are  to  call  it  the  Drinking  Fund. 
It  may,  perhaps,  enable  the  people  of  a  certain  foreign  territory  (Hanover) 
to  drink  claret,  but  it  will  disable  the  people  of  this  kingdom  from  drinking 
anything  else  but  gin  ;  for  when  a  man  has,  by  gin  drinking,  rendered 
himself  unfit  for  labour  or  business,  he  can  purchase  nothing  else  ;  and 
then  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  drink  on  till  he  dies. 

Surely,  my  lords,  men  of  such  unbounded  benevolence  as  our  present 
ministers  deserve  such  honours  as  were  never  paid  before  ;  they  deserve 
to  bestride  a  butt  upon  every  signpost  in  the  city,  or  to  have  their  figures 
exhibited  as  tokens  where  this  liquor  is  to  be  sold  by  the  license  which 
they  have  procured.  They  must  be  at  least  remembered  to  future 
ages  as  the  "happy  politicians"  who,  after  all  expedients  for  raising 
taxes  had  been  employed,  discovered  a  new  method  of  draining  the  last 
relics  of  the  public  wealth,  and  added  a  new  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Nor  will  those  who  shall  hereafter  enumerate  the  several  funds  now 
established  among  us,  forget,  among  the  benefactors  to  their  country, 
the  illustrious  authors  of  the  Drinking  Fund. 

May  I  be  allowed,  my  lords,  to  congratulate  my  countrymen  and 
fellow-subjects  upon  the  happy  times  which  are  now  approaching,  in 
which  no  man  will  be  disqualified  from  the  privilege  of  being  drunk  ; 
when  all  discontent  and  disloyalty  shall  be  forgotten,  and  the  people, 
though  now  considered  by  the  ministry  as  enemies,  shall  acknowledge 
the  leniency  of  that  government  under  which  all  restraints  are  taken 
away  ? 

But,  to  a  bill  for  such  desirable  purposes,  it  would  be  proper,  my 
lords,  to  prefix  a  preamble,  in  which  the  kindness  of  our  intentions  should 
be  more  fully  explained,  that  the  nation  may  not  mistake  our  indulgence 
for  cruelty,  not  consider  their  benefactors  as  their  persecutors.  If, 
therefore,  this  biU  be  considered  and  amended  (for  why  else  should  it 
be  considered  ?)  in  a  committee,  I  shall  humbly  propose  that  it  shall 
be  introduced  in  this  manner  :  ' '  Whereas  the  designs  of  the  present 
ministry,  whatever  they  are,  cannot  be  executed  without  a  great  number 
of  mercenaries,  which  mercenaries  cannot  be  hired  ^^^thout  money  ; 
and  whereas  the  present  disposition  of  this  nation  to  drunkenness  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  they  will  pay  more  cheerfully  for  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  distilled  liquors  than  for  any  other  concession  that  can 
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be  made  by  the  Government ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  that  no  man  shall  hereafter  be  denied  the  right  of  being  drunk 
on  the  following  conditions." 


The  specious  pretence  on  which  this  bill  is  founded,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  pretence  that  deserves  to  be  termed  specious,  is  the  propriety 
of  taxing  vice  ;  but  this  maxim  of  government  has,  on  this  occasion, 
been  either  mistaken  or  perverted.  Vice,  my  lords,  is  not  properly  to 
be  taxed,  but  suppressed  ;  and  heavy  taxes  are  sometimes  the  only 
means  by  which  that  suppression  can  be  attained.  Luxury,  my  lords, 
or  the  excess  of  that  which  is  pernicious  only  by  excess,  may  very  properly 
be  taxed,  that  such  excess,  though  not  strictly  unlawful,  may  be  made 
more  difficult.  But  the  use  of  those  things  which  are  simply  hurtful, 
hurtful  in  their  o^vn  nature,  and  in  every  degree  is  to  be  prohibited. 
None,  my  lords,  ever  heard,  in  any  nation,  of  a  tax  upon  theft  or 
adultery,  because  a  tax  implies  a  license  granted  for  the  use  of  that 
which  is  taxed  to  all  who  shall  be  willing  to  pay  it. 

The  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  kindly  to  inform  us  that  the  trade 
of  distilling  is  very  extensive  ;  that  it  employs  great  numbers  ;  and  that 
they  have  arrived  at  an  exquisite  skill,  and  therefore— note  well  the 
consequence — the  trade  of  distilling  is  not  to  be  discouraged. 

Once  more,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  wonder  at  the  different  conceptions 
of  different  understandings.  It  appears  to  me  that  since  the  spirits 
which  the  distillers  produce  are  allowed  to  enfeeble  the  limbs  and  vitiate 
the  blood,  to  pervert  the  heart  and  obscure  the  intellects,  that  the  number 
of  distillers  should  be  no  argument  in  their  favour  ;  for  I  never  heard 
that  a  law  against  theft  was  repealed  or  delayed  because  thieves  were 
numerous.  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords,  that  if  so  formidable  a  body 
are  confederated  against  the  virtue  or  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  liavoc,  and  to  interpose  while  it  is  yet 
in  our  power  to  stop  the  destruction. 

So  little,  my  lords,  am  I  afflicted  with  the  merit  of  this  wonderful 
skill  which  the  distillers  are  said  to  have  attained,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  faculty  of  great  use  to  mankind  to  prepare  palatable  poison  ;  nor 
shall  I  ever  contribute  my  interest  for  the  reprieve  of  a  murderer,  because 
he  has,  by  long  practice,  obtained  great  dexterity  in  his  trade. 

If  their  liquors  arc  <^o  delicious  that  the  people  arc  tempted  to  their 
own  destruction,  let  us  at  lengtii,  my  lords,  secure  them  from  these  fatal 
draughts,    by  bursting  the  vials  that  contain  them.     Let  us  crush  at 
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once  these  artists  in  slaughter,  who  have  reconciled  their  countrymen 
to  sickness  and  to  ruin,  and  spread  over  the  pitfalls  of  debauchery  such 
baits  as  cannot  be  resisted. 

The  noble  lord  has,  indeed,  admitted  that  this  bill  may  not  be 
found  sufficiently  coercive,  but  gives  us  hopes  that  it  may  be  improved 
and  enforced  another  year,  and  persuades  us  to  endeavour  a  reformation 
of  drunkenness  by  degrees,  and,  above  all,  to  beware  at  present  of  hurting 
the  manufactiire. 

I  am  very  far,  my  lords,  from  thinking  that  there  are,  this  year, 
any  peculiar  reasons  for  tolerating  murder  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  why  the 
manufacture  should  be  held  sacred  now,  if  it  be  to  be  destroyed  hereafter. 
We  are,  indeed,  desired  to  try  how  fai*  this  law  will  operate,  that  we 
may  be  more  able  to  proceed  with  due  regard  to  this  valuable  manufacture. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  will  only  enrich  the  government  without  reforming  the  people  ;  and 
I  believe  there  are  not  many  of  a  different  opinion.  If  any  diminution 
of  the  sale  of  spirits  be  expected  from  it,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this 
diminution  will,  or  will  not,  be  such  as  is  desired  for  the  reformation 
of  the  people.  If  it  be  sufficient,  ^the  manufacture  is  at  an  end,  and  all 
the  reasons  against  the  higher  duties  are  of  equal  force  against  this  ; 
but  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  we  have,  at  least,  omitted  part  of  our  duty, 
and  have  neglected  the  health  and  virtue  of  the  people.     .     .     . 

When  I  consider,  my  lords,  the  tendency  of  this  bill,  I  find  it  calculated 
only  for  the  propagation  of  diseases,  the  suppression  of  industrj^  and  the 
destruction  of  mankind.  I  find  it  the  most  fatal  engine  that  ever  was 
pointed  at  a  people  ;  an  engine  by  which  those  who  are  not  killed  will  be 
disabled,  and  those  who  preserve  their  limbs  will  be  deprived  of  their 
senses. 

This  bill,  therefore,  appears  to  be  designed  only  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  to  disburden  the  world  of  the  multitudes  that  inhabit 
it  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  political  sagacity  that  our  new 
ministers  have  yet  exhibited.  They  well  know,  my  lords,  that  they  are 
universally  detested,  and  that,  whenever  a  Briton  is  destroyed,  they  are 
freed  from  an  enemy  ;  they  have  therefore  opened  the  flood  gates  of  gin 
upon  the  nation  that,  when  it  is  less  numerous,  it  may  be  more  easily 
governed. 

Other  ministers,  my  lords,  who  had  not  attained  to  so  great  a  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  making  war  upon  their  country,  when  they  found 
their  enemies  clamorous  and  bold,  used  to  awe  them  with  prosecutions 
and  penalties,  or  destroy  them  like  burglars,  with  prisons  and  with 
gibbets.  But  every  age,  my  lords,  produces  some  improvement ;  and 
every  nation,  however  degenerate,  gives  birth,  at  some  happy  period  of 
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time,  to  men  of  great  and  enterprising  genius.  It  is  our  fortune  to  be 
witnesses  of  a  new  discover}^  in  politics.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  being  contemporaries  with  those  men  who  have  shown  that  hangmen 
and  halters  are  unnecessary  in  a  State  and  that  ministers  may  escape 
the  reproach  of  destroying  their  enemies  by  inciting  them  to  destroy 
themselves. 

This  new  method  may,  indeed,  have  upon  different  constitutions  a 
different  operation  ;  it  may  destroy  the  lives  of  some  and  the  senses  of 
others  ;  but  either  of  these  effects  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  ministry, 
to  whom  it  is  indifferent,  provided  the  nation  becomes  insensible,  whether 
pestilence  or  lunacy  prevails  among  them.  Either  mad  or  dead  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  must  quickly  be,  or  there  is  no  hope  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  ministrj'. 

For  this  purpose,  my  lords,  what  could  have  been  invented  more 
efficacious  than  an  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  shops  at  which 
poison  may  be  vended — poison  so  prepared  as  to  please  the  palate,  while 
it  wastes  the  strength,  and  only  kills  by  intoxication  ?  From  the  first 
instant  that  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  shall  grow  clamorous 
and  turbulent,  a  crafty  hireling  may  lead  him  to  the  ministerial  slaughter- 
house and  ply  him  with  their  wonder-working  liquor  till  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  speak  or  think,  and,  my  lords,  no  man  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
our  ministers  that  he  can  neither  speak  nor  think,  except  those  who 
speak  without  thinking. 
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(?)-422  B.C. 

CLEON  has  been  called  "  the  scorn  and  terror  of  all  good  men 
at  Athens."  Cicero  characterizes  him  as  turbulent,  but 
eloquent,  and  he  is  generally  classed  as  a  typical  Athenian 
demagogue.  Perhaps  much  of  his  evil  reputation  is  due  to  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes,  in  which  he  was  violently  attacked.  It  is  said 
that  the  poet  had  a  private  grudge  against  him,  because  of  a  com.- 
plaint  made  to  the  Athenian  Senate  that  the  "Babylonians"  held 
Athenian  institutions  up  to  ridicule.  However  this  may  be,  Cleon, 
though  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  rude  enough  in  his  methods,  was 
certainly  not  wholly  a  demagogue  in  the  modem  sense,  for  in  his  speech 
against  the  Mityleneans,  reported  by  Thucydides,  he  begins  by  boldly 
questioning  the  fitness  of  the  turbulent  Athenian  democracy  to  rule 
subject  colonies.  The  date  of  Cleon's  birth  is  uncertain.  He  became 
noted  at  Athens  after  the  death  of  Pericles  as  the  leader  of  the  Athenian 
Democrats  against  the  Aristocratic  party  under  Nicias.  In  425  B.C. 
he  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Spartans,  but  in  422 
B.C.,  when  put  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  against  Brasidas,  the  Lace- 
decmonian  commander,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Amphipolis. 


DEMOCRACIES  AND  SUBJECT  COLONIES 

(  From  the  Speech  Against  Mitylene  as  Reported  by  Thucydides  in  the  Tliird  Book 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War) 

UPON  many  other  occasions  my  own  experience  hath  convinced 
me  that  a  democracy  is  incapable  of  ruling  over  others,  but 
I  see  it  with  the  highest  certainty  now  in  this  your  present  repentance 
concerning  the  Mityleneans.  In  security  so  void  of  terror,  in  safetj' 
so  exempt  from  treachery,  you  pass  your  days  ^vitllin  the  walls  of  Athens, 
that  you  are  grown  quite  safe  and  secure  about  your  dependents.  When- 
ever, soothed  by  their  specious  entreaties,  you  betray  your  judgment 
or  relent  in  pity,  not  a  soul  amongst  you  reflects  that  you  are  acting 
the  dastardly  part,  not  in  truth  to  confer  obligations  upon  those 
dependents,  but  to  endanger  your  own  welfare  and  safet}^     It  is  then 
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quite  remote  from  your  thoughts,  tliat  your  rule  over  them  is  in  fact 
a  tyranny,  that  they  are  ever  intent  on  prospects  to  shake  off  your  yoke — 
that  yoke,  to  which  they  ever  reluctantly  submitted.  It  is  not  forgiveness 
on  your  part,  after  injuries  received,  that  can  keep  them  fast  in  their 
obedience,  since  this  must  be  ever  the  consequence  of  your  own  superior 
power,  and  not  of  gratitude  in  them. 

Above  all,  I  dread  that  extremity  of  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
if  not  one  of  your  decrees  must  ever  be  carried  into  act  and  we  remain 
forever  ignorant  that  the  community  which  uniformly  abides  by  a 
worse  set  of  laws  hath  the  advantage  over  another  which  is  finely  modelled 
in  every  respect  except  in  practice  ;  that  modest  ignorance  is  a  much 
surer  support  than  genius  wliich  scorns  to  be  controlled,  and  that  the 
duller  part  of  mankind  in  general,  administer  public  affairs  much  better 
than  your  men  of  vivacity  and  wit.  The  last  assume  a  pride  in  appearing 
wiser  than  the  laws  ;  in  every  debate  about  the  public  good  they  aim 
merely  at  victory,  as  if  there  were  no  other  points  sufficiently  important 
wherein  to  display  their  superior  talents  ;  and  by  such  conduct  they 
generally  subvert  the  public  welfare  ;  the  former,  who  are  diffident  of 
their  own  abilities,  who  regard  themselves  as  less  wise  than  the  laws 
of  their  country — though  unable  to  detect  the  specious  orator,  yet  being 
better  judges  of  equity  than  champions  in  debate,  for  the  most  part 
enforce  rational  conduct.  This  beyond  denial  is  our  duty  at  present  ; 
we  should  scorn  competitions  in  eloquence  and  wit,  nor  wilfully  and 
contrary  to  our  own  opinion  mislead  the  judgment  of  this  full  assembly. 

For  my  part,  I  persist  in  my  former  declarations,  and  I  am  surprised 
at  the  men  who  propose  to  have  the  affair  of  Mitylene  again  debated, 
who  endeavour  to  protract  the  execution  of  justice,  in  the  interest  of  the 
guilty  more  than  of  the  injured.  For  by  this  means  the  sufferer  proceeds 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal  with  the  edge  of  his  resentment  blunted  ; 
when  revenge,  the  opposite  of  wrong,  the  more  nearly  it  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  injury,  generally  inflicts  the  more  condign  punishment.  But  I  am 
more  surprised  at  him,  whoever  he  be,  that  shall  dare  to  contradict,  and 
pretend  to  demonstrate,  that  the  injuries  done  by  the  Mityleneans  are 
really  for  our  service,  and  tliat  our  calamities  are  hardships  on  our  depen- 
dents. He  certainly  must  either  presume  upon  his  own  eloquence,  if 
he  contends  to  prove  tliat  what  was  plainly  decreed  was  never  decreed  ; 
or,  instigated  by  lucre,  will  endeavour  to  seduce  you  by  the  elaborate  and 
plausible  artifice  of  words.  In  such  contentions,  the  State,  indeed, 
awards  the  victory  to  whom  she  pleaseth,  but  she  sustains  all  the  damage 
herself.  You  are  answerable  lor  this,  Athenians — you,  who  fondly 
dote  on  these  wordy  competitions — you,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  spec- 
tators of  speeches  and  hearers  of  actions.     You  measure  the  possibility 
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of  future  effects  by  the  present  eloquence  of  your  orators ;  you  judge  of 
actions  already  past,  not  by  the  certain  conviction  of  your  own  eyes,  but 
the  fallible  suggestions  of  your  ears,  when  soothed  by  the  inveigling, 
insinuating  flow  of  words.  You  are  the  best  in  the  world  to  be  deceived 
by  novelty  of  wit,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  approved 
judic'ous  speaker, — slaves  as  you  are  to  whatever  trifles  happen  always 
to  be  in  vogue,  and  looking  down  with  contempt  on  tried  and  experienced 
methods.  The  most  earnest  wish  that  the  heart  of  any  of  your  body  ever 
conceived  is  to  become  a  speaker  ;  if  that  be  unattainable,  you  range 
yourselves  in  opposition  against  all  who  are  so,  for  fear  you  should  seem 
in  judgment  their  inferiors.  When  anything  is  acutely  uttered,  you  are 
ready  even  to  go  before  it  with  applause,  and  intimate  your  own  precon- 
ception of  the  point,  at  the  same  time  dull  at  discerning  whither  it  will 
tend.  Your  whole  passion,  in  a  word,  is  for  things  that  are  not  in  reality 
and  common  lite  ;  but  of  what  passeth  directly  before  your  eyes  you  have 
no  proper  perception.  And.  frankly,  you  are  quite  infatuated  by  the 
lust  of  hearing,  and  resemble  more  the  idle  spectators  of  contendmg 
sophists  than  men  who  meet  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs.  From 
such  vain  amusements,  endeavouring  to  divert  you,  I  boldly  affirm  that 
no  one  city  in  the  world  hath  injured  you  so  much  as  Mitylene.     .    .     . 

It  is  the  usual  effect  of  prosperity,  especially  when  felt  on  a  sudden, 
and  beyond  their  hope,  to  puff  up  a  people  into  insolence  of  manners. 
The  successes  of  mankind,  when  attained  by  the  rational  course,  are 
generally  of  much  longer  continuance  than  when  they  anticipate  pursuit 
And  in  a  word,  men  are  much  more  expert  at  repelling  adversity  than 
preserving  prosperity.  By  this  ought  we  long  ago  to  have  adjusted 
our  conduct  towards  the  Mityleneans,  never  distinguishing  them  above 
others  with  peculiar  regard  ;  and  then  they  never  would  have  been  that 
insolent  people  we  have  found  them  now.  For  ^o  remarkably  perverse 
is  the  temper  of  man,  as  ever  to  contemn  whoever  courts  him,  and  admire 
whoever  will  not  bend  before  him.  Let  condign  punishments  therefore 
be  awarded  to  their  demerits. 
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(1466-15 19) 

JOHN  COLET,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  English  Renaissance,  was 
bom  in  1466.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  was  a  wealthy  and 
well-connected  merchant,  who  held  on  three  occasions  the  office 
of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Young  Colet  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
responded  eagerly  to  the  impulses  of  the  new  learning  which  was  then 
being  introduced  by  Linacre  and  others  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  paid 
a  long  visit  to  Italy,  from  which  he  returned  in  1496.  The  results  were 
immediateh'  evident.  In  1497  he  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  at  Oxford, 
taking  as  his  subject  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  this  series  of  lectures,  which 
were  spread  over  two  years,  marked  a  complete  break  with  the  old 
scholastic  method.  Colet  abandoned  the  futile  sciolism  which  found 
in  the  sentences  of  a  treatise  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  gaudy  rags  of 
useless  erudition,  putting  in  its  place  a  sane  and  rational  consideration 
of  the  treatise  as  a  unified  whole  with  a  meaning  and  a  place  in  the  history 
of  human  hfe  and  human  thought.  The  success  of  the  new  method  was 
instantaneous,  at  least  among  the  youthful  and  enthusiastic  spirits  at 
Oxford,  whom  it  summoned  to  a  direct  and  inspiring  study  of  the  original 
tongues  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and  the  success  of  the  new 
teacher  was  immediately  assured.  In  1504  Colet  was  made  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  remaining  in  this  important  office  till  his  death  in  1519.  As  dean 
he  was  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's,  the  school  which  inaugurated  the  first 
rational  system  of  teaching  boys  established  in  England.  While  still  at 
Oxford  he  had  exerted  great  influence  on  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  and  so 
on  the  whole  European  Renaissance. 

But  Colet  was  not  only  a  vital  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  ; 
he  was  also  an  ardent  supporter  of  reform  in  the  Church — so  much  so  that 
he  was  actually  accused  of  heresj'  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  when 
Convocation  was  summoned  in  1512,  specially  to  consider  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  it  was  Colet  who  was  selected  to  preach  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  young  King  Henry  VIII  and  the  clergy.  "This  sermon," 
says  Mr.  A.  D.  Innes  in  his  Life  of  Cranmer,  "  really  amounted  to  a 
programme  of  the  Reformation  as  desired  by  Colet — a  process  of  curing 
heresy  by  common  sense  and  right  living,  instead  of  the  favourite  pres- 
cription of  cautery.  Primarily  it  was  an  indictment  of  the  secular  and 
worldly  way  of  life  prevalent  among  the  clerg}'.     .     .     It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  the  temptations  to  which  he  charges  them  with  yielding  are  not 
those  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  but  of  the  world.  If  the  immoralities  so 
freely  attributed  more  particularly  to  the  regular  clergy  by  the  advanced 
Reformers  had  been  half  so  flagrant  as  has  commonly  been  alleged,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Colet  would  have  abstained  from  strong  expression 
on  the  subject." 


NECESSITY  OF  REFORMATION  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

(Sermon  at  Convocation,   15 12) 

OUR  present  meeting  is  to  consult  the  Reformation  of  Ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  and  that  there  was  never  more  need  of  it  than  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Church.  The  spouse  of  Christ  (which  one  would 
wish  to  be  without  spot  or  wrinkle)  is  become  deformed  and  ill-favoured  ; 
as  the  faithful  city  is  become  a  harlot.  I  must  therefore  warn  you  and 
importune  you  to  bestow  all  your  thoughts  upon  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  ;  a  work  incumbent  on  the  bishops  and  clergy,  because  nothing 
has  so  much  disfigured  the  face  of  the  Church,  as  the  secular  and  worldly 
lives  of  the  clerks  and  priests  in  it.  If  priests  and  bishops  who  should 
be  the  lights  of  the  world,  ran  into  dark  ways,  how  great  must  the  darkness 
of  the  common  people  be  ! 

The  being  conformed  to  this  world,  is  to  follow  the  four  evils  of  this 
world : 

1.  Devilish  Pride. 

2.  Carnal  Lusts. 

3.  Worldly  Covetousness. 

4.  Secular  Business. 

All  which  now  are,  and  reign  in  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  persons. 

1,  Pride  of  Life.  How  ambitious,  how  greedy  are  the  clergy  now-a- 
days  of  honours  and  preferments.  How  do  they  run,  as  it  were  out  of 
breath,  from  one  benefice  and  dignity  to  another,  from  the  less  to  the 
greater  profit,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  place.  And  the  more  they 
rise,  the  more  lofty  and  stately  they  become  ;  forgetting  the  humble  office 
of  bishops,  and  affecting  a  worldly  lordship. 

2.  Carnal  Lusts  and  Concupiscence.  And  has  not  this  vice  so 
abounded  in  the  Church,  that  at  present  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
priests  regard  nothing  but  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  their  own  senses  ; 
feasting  and  revelling,  and  vain  babbling,  or  hunting  and  hawking, 
or  being  immersed  in  other  sports,  or  amusements  of  the  world. 
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3.  Worldly  coveiousness,  or  the  lust  of  the  eye.  The  plague  has 
so  infected  the  minds,  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  that  they 
will  look  at  nothing  but  what  has  some  gain  and  filthy  lucre  in  it.  What 
do  we  seek  for  in  the  Church  but  fat  benefices  and  high  promotions  ? 
And  when  we  attain  them,  do  we  mind  the  duty  of  them  ?  No  ;  the 
greatest  pluralist  does  the  least  office.  O  avarice,  avarice,  the  root  of 
all  evil,  of  thee  comes  the  heaping  of  one  benefice  upon  another  ;  of 
thee,  the  bargain  of  resignations  for  pensions  reserved  ;  of  thee,  the 
frivolous  suits  for  tithes,  for  oblations,  for  mortuaries,  for  dilapidations,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  ;  but  truly  for  one  private  interest.  O  avarice, 
of  thee  comes  the  burden  of  episcopal  visitations  ;  of  thee,  the  corruption 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  new  inventions  of  extorting  from  the 
poor  and  needy  ;  of  thee,  the  sharpness  of  officials  in  grasping  all  dues, 
and  the  eagerness  of  all  ordinaries  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  ;  of  thee, 
the  great  abuses  in  the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  sequestration  of  fniits  ; 
of  thee,  the  rigorous  execution  of  all  Canons  that  bring  in  profits  to  the 
court,  and  the  shameful  neglect  of  all  others  that  tend  only  to  the  Reform- 
ation of  manners. 

4.  The  fourth  evil  is  secular  business  ;  wherein  priests  and  bishops 
do  now  wholly  employ  their  time,  as  servants  of  men  rather  than  of  God, 
and  more  the  soldiers  of  this  world  than  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
warfare  should  be  to  pray  devoutly,  to  read  and  study  the  Scripture 
diligently,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  sincerely,  and  rightly  to  administer 
the  holy  sacraments.  But,  alas  !  we  are  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  From  these  secular  occupations  of  the  clergy,  many  scandals 
ensue. 

1st.  The  dignity  of  the  priesthood  is  debased,  while  priests  are 
wrapped  up  in  earthly  things,  whose  conversation  ought  to  be  in  heaven. 

2nd.  The  sacred  order  must  needs  be  debased  when  there  appears 
no  difference  between  the  priest  and  the  layman,  but  according  to  the 
prophet  Hosea    (chapter  IV.  9.)  there  shall  be  like  people  like  priest. 

3rd.  The  order  and  harmony  in  the  Church  is  confounded,  when 
the  highest  Churchmen  meddle  with  the  meanest  and  vilest  things, 
and  in  their  stead  the  matters  of  religion,  the  high  and  heavenly 
things,  must  be  handled  by  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

4th.  Great  offence  and  occasion  of  falling  is  given  to  the  lay-people, 
when  by  the  example  of  the  priesthood,  instead  of  being  weaned  from 
the  world,  they  are  taught  to  be  the  more  addicted  to  it.  Such  worldly 
minded  priests  are  the  worst  of  hypocrites,  while  they  go  in  holy  vest- 
ments and  live  a  profane  life. 
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By  these  four  mischiefs  among  the  clergy,  the  face  of  the  Church 
is  more  wounded  than  it  was  at  first  by  the  persecution  of  tyrants  or 
since  by  the  insults  of  heretics.  For  by  persecuting  tj^ants  the  Church 
in  affliction  grew  more  bright  and  pure,  and  the  Church  being  shaken 
by  insulting  heretics,  was  the  better  grounded  and  settled  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  by  the  secular  lives  of  the  clergy  and  their  worldly 
dealings,  all  charity  is  extinct,  and  the  Church  cannot  be  wise  and  strong 
in  the  Lord.  We  are  sensible  that  the  laity  are  very  apt  to  oppose 
the  Clergy  ;  but  alas  !  the  danger  is  in  our  own  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  Christ.  We  are  now  threatened  and  troubled  with  heretics ; 
but  alas !  the  most  pernicious  heresy  is  in  the  ill  lives  of  the  clergy. 
St.  Bernard,  preaching  to  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  said,  "  Many  men 
are  catholic  in  their  words  and  doctrines,  who  are  heretics  in  their  works 
and  conversation."  They  do  the  same  by  ill  example  that  others  do  by 
false  doctrine,  i.e.,  they  lead  people  out  of  the  way  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. These  men  are  more  dangerous  than  other  common  heretics  ; 
as  people  are  led  into  other  pernicious  ways  more  easily  by  ill  examples 
than  by  any  perverse  teaching.  So  much  for  the  first  part.  Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world. 

The  second  duty  is  to  be  reformed.  The  reformation  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  must  begin  from  you  fathers,  and  be  followed  by  us  as 
sons  and  brethren.  The  way,  I  presume  to  reform  the  Church  is  not  so 
much  to  make  new  laws  (we  have  enough — too  many)  but  to  put  the 
present  laws  in  execution.  To  this  purpose,  rehearse  the  ancient 
Canons. 

1.  The  Canons  that  warn  you,  holy  fathers,  to  lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man  ;  not  to  be  too  easy  in  admitting  men  to  holy  orders.  This 
gate  (alas!)  is  kept  too  wide  open.  Multitudes  thrust  in,  who  have  little 
learning,  and  less  religion  in  them.  But  the  best  qualification  is  good 
morals,  and  serious  piety. 

2.  Rehearse  the  canons  that  command  the  benefices  of  the  Church 
to  be  given  to  the  most  worthy,  not  by  near  relation,  or  carnal  affection, 
or  any  other  respect  of  persons  ;  whereby  it  happens  that  boys  and  block- 
heads and  sots  do  now  reign  and  rule  in  the  Church,  instead  of  grave 
and  wise  and  good  men. 

3.  Rehearse  the  canons  against  simony  and  corrupt  procuring 
of  benefices,  a  prevailing  infection,  that  eats  like  a  canker  in  the  minds 
of  the  clergy,  and  prostitutes  them  to  most  servile  and  the  most 
mercenary  ways  of  getting  preferment. 

4.  Rehearse  the  canons  against  non -residence.  How  many  evils 
grow  from  hence :  All  the  care  of  souls  is  left  to  poor  curates,  and 
these  insufficient,  if  not  scandalous. 
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5.  Let  all  canons  be  recited  that  concern  the  lives  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  that  forbid  every  man  in  holy  orders,  to  be  either  a  merchant, 
a  usurer,  a  hunter,  a  gamester,  or  a  soldier  ;  especially  the  canons  that 
restrain  clergymen  from  the  haunting  of  taverns,  and  keeping  company 
with  suspected  women. 

6.  Recite  the  canons  for  the  regulation  of  monks  and  religious 
orders.  That  they  leave  the  broad  way  of  the  world,  and  go  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  to  heaven  :  not  negotiating  in  worldly  business, 
nor  attending  and  soliciting  in  the  courts  of  princes, 

7.  Above  all,  reverend  fathers  and  bishops,  recite  the  canons 
that  concern  yourselves  ;  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  your  fair 
and  canonical  election  in  the  chapters  of  the  respective  cathedral  churches. 
The  neglect  of  these  canons  has  been  the  reason  that  bishoprics  have 
been  disposed  of  more  out  of  favour  to  men  than  any  respect  to  the 
Grace  of  God  ;  so  that  we  have  bishops  who  have  little  of  the  spiritual 
persons  in  them,  earthly  rather  than  heavenly,  favouring  of  the  kings 
of  this  world  more  than  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Let  the  canons  be  recited  of  the  residence  of  bishops  within  their 
respective  diocese  ;  that  they  look  diligently  to  the  cure  of  souls,  sow 
the  seed  of  the  word  of  God,  show  themselves  in  their  own  cathedrals, 
especially  on  the  greater  festivals  ;  officiate  sometimes  in  their  own 
persons  ;  do  sacrifice  for  their  people  ;  hear  the  petitions  and  pleas  of 
the  poor ;  support  the  fatherless  and  widows,  and  exercise  themselves 
in  the  works  of  charity. 

Recite  the  canons  for  a  due  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church ;  not  to  scjuander  them  away  in  costly  buildings,  nor  in 
sumptuous  apparel,  nor  in  extravagant  feasting,  nor  in  the  raising 
of  kinsmen  much  less  in  the  keeping  of  hounds ;  but  in  things 
profitable  and  necessary  for  the  Church.  Remember  St.  Austen  the 
Monk  (while  bishop  of  England)  had  this  rule  given  to  him  by  Pope 
Gregory,  to  make  a  partition  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  into  four  equal 
shares  ;  one  for  the  support  of  the  bishop  and  his  family  ;  a  second  to 
maintain  the  inferior  clergy  ;  a  third,  to  uphold  and  repair  the  buildings 
of  the  Church  ;  a  fourth  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Let  the  canons  be  recited  (even  over  and  over)  that  would  purge 
away  the  comiption  of  their  courts,  the  arts,  the  frauds,  the  many  ways 
of  getting  and  catching  money  by  that  sordid  covetous  humour  that 
is  the  cause  of  all  our  mi.schiefs,  the  fountain  of  all  iniquity. 

Lastly,  let  those  canons  and  constitutions  be  renewed  that  enjoin 
the  celebration  of  councils,  and  especially  of  provincial  synods  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  than  the  want  of  such  general  and  provincial  assemblies. 
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When  these  several  canons  have  been  recited  with  such  as  relate  to  the 
correction  of  manners,  there  will  want  nothing  but  a  due  and  impartial 
execution  of  them  ;  that  having  a  law  of  the  Church,  we  may  live  according 
to  that  law.  And  the  execution  and  observation  of  these  canons  must 
begin  with  you,  our  bishops  and  governors.  Your  example  must  teach 
and  direct  all  other  orders  and  degrees.  It  is  your  light  must  shine  before 
us  ;  that  we  sons  may  see  how  to  follow  in  our  fathers*  steps. 

When  once  the  clergy  are  thus  reformed  in  the  Church,  we  are  then 
in  a  right  method  of  proceeding  to  the  reformation  of  the  laity  ;  who 
will  then  readily  comply  with  us.  For  the  body  follows  the  soul ;  and 
such  as  are  rulers  of  the  city,  such  will  be  the  inhabitants  thereof.  So 
likewise  will  the  people  soon  be  good,  if  the  priests  are  so.  Our  good 
lives  will  teach  them  more  effectually  than  all  our  sermons  and  discourses 
to  them  ;  our  piety  and  virtue  will  ever  compel  them  to  come  into  the 
right  way,  more  powerfully  than  all  your  suspensions,  excommunications, 
and  other  cursings  and  terrors  of  the  Church. 

If  you  would  bring  the  lay  people  to  live  according  to  your  wish 
and  will,  ye  must  first  walk  yourselves  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
You  would  have  them  obedient  to  you  :  and  St.  Paul  doth  so  advise 
them  (Hebrews  13,  17.).  But  then  the  foundation  of  that  obedience 
must  be  to  take  heed  to  yourselves.  You  would  be  honoured  of  the 
People,  as  St.  Paul  again  requires.  (I.  Timothy,  5,  17.)  But  then 
ye  must  rule  well.  Ye  must  likewise  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  ; 
and  so  shall  ye  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour. 

You  would  have  your  tithes  and  offerings,  and  all  sorts  of  Church 
dues  without  suit  or  contention  for  them,  as  St.  Paul  has  provided : 
(Romans  XV.  27.)  But  surely  then  you  should  sow  your  spiritual 
things  before  can  expect  to  reap  their  carnal  things.  Would  you 
be  so  hard  and  unjust  upon  them  as  to  reap  where  you  did  not  sow, 
and  to  gather  where  you  have  not  strawed  ? 

You  would  have  what  ye  call  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the 
Church,  z>.,  the  clergy,  exempted  from  secular  judges.  This  also, 
is  reasonable  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  psalms  "  Touch  not  Mine  anointed." 
(Psalm  CV.  15.)  But  if  ye  desire  this  liberty,  be  not  in  bondage  to  the 
world,  assert  within  yourselves  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free.  Set  your  hearts  and  affections 
upon  His  service  which  is  perfect  freedom.  Serve  God,  and  reign  in  Him  ; 
and  then  (believe  me)  the  people  will  not  touch  their  Lord  God's  anointed. 

The  preacher  must  make  an  apology,  that  he,  a  servant,  should 
presume  to  advise  the  Lords ;  and  that  the  son  should  undertake  to 
teach  the  fathers  :  truly  this  had  been  more  fit  for  the  fathers  themselves. 
You  prelates  might  have  done  it  with  a  graver  authority,  and  greater 
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wisdom.  But  the  command  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  and  Lord, 
the  Archbishop,  President  of  this  synod,  must  be  obeyed.  I  must  submit  to 
the  burden  he  has  laid  upon  me  (in  truth  too  heavy  for  my  shoulders) 
and  bear  it  in  remembrance  of  what  the  prophet  has  said,  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice.  I  have  mentioned,  Reverend  fathers  and  brethren, 
the  particulars  I  thought  proper  for  the  Reformation  of  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  I  trust,  that  of  your  benignity  ye  will  take  all  in  good  part. 
If  I  have  gone  beyond  my  due  bounds,  or  have  spoken  with  too  much 
warmth  ;  forgive  a  man  that  speaks  out  of  pure  zeal,  heartily  lamenting 
the  breaches  and  decays  of  the  Church.  Consider  the  matter  well ; 
and  be  not  offended  at  my  manner  of  delivery.  Consider  the  sad  estate 
of  the  Church  ;  and  use  all  your  utmost  endeavour  to  repair  and  reform 
it.  Suffer  not  this  great  assembly  to  meet  and  depart  in  vain.  Suffer 
not  this  synod  to  be  held  to  no  end  and  purpose.  Truly  ye  have  before 
met  in  "  Convocation  "  ;  but  if,  by  your  favour  I  may  speak  the  truth, 
I  have  not  seen  any  good  come  of  it  to  the  Church.  Go  on  now,  in  the 
holy  spirit  ye  have  called  upon  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  that  spirit,  presiding 
over  this  council,  debate,  determine  and  ordain  such  things  as  may  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  to  your  own  praise,  and  to  the  honour  of  God  : 
Unto  whom  we  ascribe  all  honour  and  glory,  Now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 
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R.  HARCOURT  (Chairman),  I  understand  it  is  desired  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings  I  should  make  a  few  general 
observations,  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  question  of  Indian 
emigration  and  immigration  into  the  Dominions  is  founded.  Perhaps  I 
may  begin  by  asking  for  some  measure  of  indulgence  from  the  Con- 
ference, because  I  have  been  away  from  my  work  for  some  time  owing  to 
an  illness  from  which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  beginning  to  recover, 
but  which  has  laid  me  by  for  some  little  time.  I  may,  therefore,  1  am 
sure,  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  having  observed  this  question  from  two  different 
standpoints  ;  first,  for  some  years  when  I  held  the  office  which  Mr.  Har- 
court  now  holds,  and  since  then  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     In 
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both  offices  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  question 
which  could  be  discussed  at  this  Conference  more  difficult,  or  I  might 
even,  I  think,  venture  to  say  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  critical  than 
this  question  of  Indian  immigration,  and  the  treatment  of  those  of  the 
Indian  races,  or  indeed  of  any  foreign  native  race  who  find  themselves 
within  the  various  self-governing  Dominions. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  making  a  speech  at  a  large  Colonial 
dinner,  in  which  I  enforced  that  view,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  (if  I 
remember  aright)that  if  there  was  any  question  which  seemed  to  threaten 
not  merely  the  well-being,  but  the  actual  existence,  of  the  Empire  as 
an  Empire,  it  was  this  difficulty  between  the  white  races  and  the 
native  races,  because,  I  ventured  to  point  out,  as  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country  there  could  be  no  question,  whether  it  was  a 
question  of  commerce  or  a  question  of  defence  or  any  other  of  the  ques- 
tions which  we  now  discuss,  which  could  not  be  solved  by  goodwill  and 
by  good  sense  on  both  sides.  But  this  particular  question,  especially 
as  regards  India,  is  in  one  sense  insoluble  ;  there  is  no  complete  and 
perfect  solution  of  this  difficulty  between  the  white  races  and  the  various 
native  races.  Now,  I  understand  that  this  memorandum  which  I  have 
before  me  has  been  circulated  to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
and  those  who  have  read  it  will  recognise  that  it  deals  both  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  question,  and  also  with  special  instances  of 
difficulty  which  have  arisen  in  the  various  Dominions  with  regard  either 
to  the  ingress  of  Indians  or  to  the  treatment  of  Indians  when  they  are 
there.  In  my  present  remarks  I  propose  to  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  first  branch,  namely,  to  the  question  of  the  principles,  because 
the  particular  instances  involved  are  more  matters  for  the  special  Depart- 
ment involved  either  here  or  in  the  Dominions  themselves,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  they  are  less  suitable,  perhaps,  for  such  general  dis- 
cussion as  takes  place  here  as  being  more  of  a  domestic  character. 

Now  I  desire  to  say  first,  that  I  fully  recognise — as  His  Majesty's 
Government  fully  recognise — two  facts  :  the  first  is,  that  as  the  Empire 
is  constituted,  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  absolutely  free 
interchange  between  all  individuals  who  are  subjects  of  the  Crown — 
that  is  to  say,  that  every  subject  of  the  King  whoever  he  may  be 
or  wherever  he  may  live  has  a  natural  right  to  travel  or  still  more  to 
settle  in  any  part  «»f  the  Empire — is  a  view  which  we  fully  admit,  and 
I  fully  admit,  as  representing  the  India  Office,  to  be  one  which  canno* 
be  maintained.  As  the  Empire  is  constituted  it  is  still  impossible  that 
we  can  have  a  free  coming  and  going  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  King 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Empire.     Or  to  put  the  thing  in  another 
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way,  nobody  can  attempt  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  to  decide  for  themselves  whom,  in  each  case,  they  will  admit 
as  citizens  of  their  respective  Dominions. 

That  is  one  of  the  facts  which  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
I  fully  recognise.  I  also  recognise  this — that  we  are  or  may  be  easily 
prone  in  this  country  to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
Dominions  in  this  matter,  because  we  are  not  troubled  to  any  extent 
by  a  similar  problem  here.  It  so  happens  that  there  never  has  been 
any  influx  of  coloured  races  into  this  country  on  a  scale  which  has 
awakened  any  of  the  difficulties,  which,  as  I  well  know,  confront  j^ou 
gentlemen  in  the  different  self-governing  Dominions.  From  one  point 
of  view,  of  course,  it  is  an  advantage  to  an  Englishman,  because  he  is 
able  to  take  an  impartial  view,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  lead  him — 
as  I  indicated  at  first — not  to  attach  sufficient  weight  to  the  very  real 
and  undoubted  difficulties  which  you  have  to  encounter  in  setthng 
these  questions. 

As  regards  the  whole  question  of  Indian  immigration,  the  Dominions 
feel,  as  I  understand,  two  separate  but  at  the  same  time  closely  inter- 
woven objections  to  the  influx  of  a  large  native  population  into  their 
areas.  In  the  first  place  such  an  influx  may  mean,  and  in  practice 
often  has  meant,  the  rivalry  of  cheap  labour.  Now  this  is  an  entirely 
separate  difficulty  from  the  racial  difficulty  to  which  I  shall  allude  in 
a  moment ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  real  difficulty  and  it  is  accentuated 
by  the  abandonment  which  we  now  see  on  the  part  of  many,  of  some 
of  the  old  theories  of  political  economy.  Many  have  now  abandoned, 
for  instance,  the  theory  that  labour  can  be  regulated  simply  by  the 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  many  nowadays,  too, 
who  have  abandoned  the  theory  that  the  remuneration  of  labour  need 
necessarily  stand  in  an}^  ver}^  close  relation  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  rivalry  of  cheap  labour  such 
as  may  be  introduced  from  India  seems  a  greater  hardship  than  it  did 
in  the  days  of  a  harsher  political  economy  which  was  generally  accepted 
in  Great  Britain,  and  more  or  less  all  over  the  world,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  this  labour  objection  would 
apply,  and  indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  world  has  applied,  equally  to  the 
influx  of  any  kind  of  labour  depending  on  a  lower  standard  of  comfort 
whatever  its  colour  may  be,  whether  it  be  white  or  whether  it  be  brown 
or  black ;  and  all  over  the  world  we  are  certainly  approaching,  if  we 
have  not  already  arrived  at,  the  time  when  organized  labour  will  seriously 
object  to  the  importation  of  anj'  kind  of  lower  paid  labour,  whatever 
its  colour  and  whatever  its  nationality  if  it  is  of  a  competitive  character. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties,  indeed,  which  is  connected  with 
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this  question  of  Indian  immigration.  It  is  quite  separate  from  and  ought 
not  to  be  in  any  way  confused  with  the  question  of  what  we  call  the 
colour  bar.  The  two  are  often  intermixed  and  sometimes  I  think  ob- 
jections w-hich  are  really  founded  on  one  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  other. 
But  as  to  the  existence  of  the  colour  difficulty  in  its  crudest  form  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  question  whatever. 

This  question  of  colour  affects  individuals  in  this  country,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  applies  to  all  the  Dominions  in  a  very  varying 
degree.  Some  people  feel  a  natural  sympathy  and  kindness  towards 
the  men  of  a  coloured  race.  On  the  other  hand  other  men,  very  often 
equally  humane  and  with  as  high  an  ethical  standard  as  the  others, 
feel  an  instinctive  distaste  or  even  dislike  to  men  of  a  different  race. 
That  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  argTied  upon,  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  partly,  I  daresay,  physiological  as  well  as  mental.  Now  certainly 
I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  underrate  the  objections  of  a  certain  kind 
which  are  felt  by  many  to  a  close  intercourse  between  the  white  and  the 
coloured  races.  If  we  consider,  for  instance,  the  question  of  marriage, 
the  question  of  intermarriage  between  races  is  one  which  is  so  far  singular 
in  its  application  to  this  subject  that  the  disapproval  of  marriage  of  a 
white  man  with  a  native  woman,  and  still  more  the  marriage  between  a 
white  woman  and  a  man  of  a  native  race,  affects  superior  people  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  is  one  of  those  prejudices  or  beliefs  which  becomes 
stronger  as  people  become  more  educated  and  more  generally  superior, 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  most  of  the  easy  and  foolish  prejudices 
which  are  held  against  the  native  races.  I  am  disposed  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  in  most  respects  the  less  a  white  man  has  individually 
to  be  proud  of,  the  prouder  he  is  apt  to  be  of  his  whiteness,  and  the 
more  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  look  down  upon  people  of  a  coloured 
race.  So  far  as  my  travels  about  the  world,  which  have  not  been  incon- 
siderable, have  led  me  to  suppose,  I  should  certainly  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  no  man  who  is  more  convinced  of  his  superiority  to  the 
members  of  the  native  races,  however  cultured  or  however  superior 
in  other  respects  they  may  be,  than  the  mere  bar-loafer  whose  mental 
horizon  is  habitually  clouded  by  whisky. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  our  national  British  traits 
lead  us  into  some  temptation  and  dilTiculty  in  this  matter.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  witty  observation  made  many  years  ago,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  Frenchman  begins  by  having  a  good  opinion  of  himself, 
hut  an  Englishman  begins  by  having  a  bad  opinion  of  other  people. 
1  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  knows  both  races  so  well,  would 
Ix;  disposed  in  any  way  to  confirm  that  statement ;  but  that  being  so, 
if  it  is  so,  shows,  I  think,  what  our  national  temptations  are  when  we 
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come  to  consider  the  claims  and  the  merits  of  people  of  a  race  entirel}^ 
difierent  from  our  own.  "What  those  claims  and  merits  are  are  set  out 
in  the  words  which  are  quoted  on  the  first  page  of  this  memorandum 
which  has  been  circulated,  among  the  observations  made  by  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain in  his  address  to  the  Conference  in  1897.  Those  words  are,  if 
I  may  venture  to  say  so,  well  worth  weighing.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
enlarge  upon  or  in  any  way  to  develop  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  so 
admirably  said.  I  might,  however,  venture  perhaps  to  remind  you 
that,  on  the  point  of  the  national  claims  of  Indians  grounded  on  their 
past  history — on  their  long  descent — and  other  questions  of  the  kind, 
this  at  any  rate  is  not  a  moment  when  we  desire  to  ignore  those  consider- 
ations. The  ceremony  of  Thursday  next,  to  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward,  depends  to  a  great  extent  for  its  meaning  upon  the  long  Une 
of  British  sovereigns,  through  the  Stuart,  Tudor,  and  Plantagenet 
dynasties  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  dim  ages 
of  the  Saxon  Monarchy  ;  and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  India  those 
whose  pride  of  descent  is  no  less  well  founded  and  no  less  real  than  that 
of  the  King  of  England  himse'f.  Then,  again,  as  regards  history,  we 
must  never  forget  that  not  merely  has  India  produced  a  great  number 
of  remarkable  men  both  in  the  public  service,  and,  to  go  back  further, 
notable  in  ancient  literature,  but  that  she  is  most  closely  linked  to  a 
great  number  of  the  most  famous  men  of  our  own  race — statesmen, 
soldiers  and  others.  Now,  of  course,  these  considerations  do  not 
appeal  to  everybody.  We  know  very  well  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  to  whom  the  particular  appeal  of  history  and  tradition 
does  not  come  home  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Coronation  I  can  hardly 
help  alluding  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  question.  But  when  you 
pass  on  to  personal  qualities  in  order  to  decide  whether  a  man  possesses 
a  claim  for  consideration,  really  I  think  the  case  for  those  who  object 
to  Indians  as  Indians  is  worse  still.  If  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  " 
is  to  be  our  motto,  the  claim  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  is  a  real  and 
solid  claim  indeed.  Whether  we  value  intellectual  culture,  whether — 
apart  from  questions  of  creed — we  value  the  religious  mind,  whether 
we  value  that  remarkable  devotion  to  and  understanding  of  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  which  is  so  exceptionally  deep  in  India  and  which, 
I  think,  appeals  to  many  p)eople  in  these  harder  and  material  days — 
whether,  again,  we  value  simple  intellectual  force,  uncertain  in  its  exercise 
in  some  directions  I  admit,  but  which  in  others  produces  as  keen  and 
fine  an  instrument  as  you  can  find  in  any  part  of  the  world — whether 
we  value  all  of  those  things  or  any  of  them  it  is  undoubtedly  th^  fact 
that  India  and  Indians  can  establish  a  high  and  real  claim  for  our 
consideration,  apart  from  all  others. 
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I  may  again  venture  to  remind  the  Conference,  in  spite  of  certain 
facts  and  certain  difficulties  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  undoubted  and  signal  loyalty  of  the  Indian  races  as  a  whole  to 
the  British  connection  and  especially  to  the  British  Crown.  As  things 
are,  I  fully  admit  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  solution,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  part  of  the  self  governing  Dominions,  of  this  question  of 
Ind'an  immigration  by  the  adoption  of  heroic  legislation — that  I  fully 
ad  nit.  But  I  do  submit  with  confidence  to  the  Conference  that  the 
relations  between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  may  be  most  mater- 
ially improved  by  the  cultivation  of  a  mutual  understanding.  So  far 
as  the  Indian  standpoint  is  concerned,  I  quite  admit  that  India  must 
admit  the  main  postulates  with  which  I  opened  these  observations, 
that  is  to  sa}'  the  undoubted  liberty  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
to  lav  dowTi  the  rules  of  their  own  citizenship,  and  I  can  say  cheerfulh^ 
on  behalf  of  the  India  Office  and  the  Government  of  India  that  we  will 
always  do  our  best  to  explain  to  the  people  of  India  how  the  position 
stands  in  this  matter.  We  will  not  encourage  India  in  any  way  to  de- 
velop what,  as  circumstances  are,  can  only  be  called  extravagant  claims 
for  entrance  into  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  explain  to  them  what  the  conditions  of  the  Empire  really  are. 
In  turn  I  think  we  are  entitled  and  indeed  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  the 
Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  spread  within  their  own  area 
in  each  case  a  realization  of  how  deep  and  how  widespread  feeling  on 
this  subject  in  India  is.  As  I  think  the  memorandum  points  out,  the 
question  is  an  unique  one  in  this — that  it  combines  all  sections  and 
shades  of  Indian  opinion — all  classes  and  all  creeds  and  political  schools — 
those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  British  Crown,  and  those — few  in  num- 
ber, as  I  hope  and  believe,  but  sometimes  noisy  and  sometimes  in  their  way 
even  formidable — who  desire  to  see  the  end  of  British  rule  in  India — 
all  these  combine  when  it  is  a  question  of  Indian  disability  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  difficulty 
is  a  very  real  asset,  and  a  valuable  asset,  in  India  to  those  who  are 
opposed  to  our  rule  there.  Tliis  is  an  aspect  which  I  venture 
to  impress  strongly  on  tlie  Conference.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  those — 
some  of  them  entirely  unscrupulous  people — who  object  to  our  presence 
in  India  and  who  desire  to  undermine  the  Government,  a  weapon  which 
they  axe  not  slow  to  use  in  attacking  us.  If,  they  ask,  Indians  are  to 
suffer  from  disabilities  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  what  good  is  the 
British  connection  at  all  ?  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  which  can  very 
easily  be  answered,  at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  but  put  in  that  form 
it  naturally  makes  an  appeal  to  people  who  axe  not  well  informed.  I 
may  point  out  also  that  the  growing  tendency  to  apply  principles  0/ 
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self-government  to  India  adds  greatly  to  the  complication  and  difficulty 
of  the  matter,  because  when  a  legislative  council,  as  always  possibly 
may  happen,  takes  occasion  to  make  a  particular  protest  against  some 
legislation  or  some  administrative  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  a  Dominion,  it  becomes — as  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  disposed  to 
agree — a  far  more  serious  matter  than  if  a  mere  uninformed  grumble, 
perhaps  in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  is  heard.  Therefore,  the  further  we  go 
towards  developing  the  power  of  India  to  govern  herself  the  greater  are 
the  difficulties  which  arise  on  this  particular  question. 

What  I  should  venture  to  state  as  the  lines  upon  which  the  Dominion 
Governments  might  respectively  proceed  involve  these  two  considerations. 
I  think  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Dominion  Governments,  strictly  within 
the  limits  which  they  lay  down  for  the  admission  of  Indians,  to  make 
the  entrance  of  Indians  more  easy  and  more  pleasant  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  It  is  a  matter,  I  have  no  doubt,  involving  some  personal 
trouble,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  it  could  become  known  that, 
strictly  within  those  limits  which  we  all  agree  you  are  entitled  to  exercise, 
the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown  will  receive  a  real  welcome  when  they 
come  and  will  not  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  or  suspicion,  much  might 
be  done  to  better  the  relations  between  India  and  the  Dominions.  On 
the  other  side,  as  regards  the  protection  of  those  who  are  already  domiciled 
there,  some,  I  may  remind  you,  have  been  there  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed.  There  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  Dominions  in  which  Orientals 
have  been  domiciled  for  some  200  years. 

You  know  very  well  the  matters  to  which  Indians  who  are  in  a  Do- 
minion attach  special  importance.  In  some  cases,  although  not  in  all, 
they  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  obligations 
of  caste,  and  I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  so  iax  as  possible,  particularly 
when  Indians  are  unlucky  enough  to  get  into  trouble  and  have  to  go 
to  prison  either  for  offences  against  the  criminal  law  or  on  account  of 
resistance  to  regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  so  far  as  possible  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  consider  the  force  of  the  caste  prejudices  and 
similar  prejudices  which  Indians  possess,  and  to  make  matters  as  easy 
for  them  as  possible  in  that  respect. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Ministers  have  shown  every  desire 
in  every  case  in  which  we  have  appealed  to  them  on  the  subject  to  act 
not  merely  with  humanity  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Dominion 
Ministers),  but  in  a  broad-minded  spirit  on  these  questions.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  coiurse,  does  not  arise,  I  know  very  weU,  from  the  views  or 
prejudices  of  Ministers  themselves,  but  it  cannot  always  be  easy  for 
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them  to  impress  upon   their  subordinates,  quite  subordinate  officials 
who   are   probably  imbued  wth  a  verj'   strong    anti-colour    prejudice, 
the  importance  which  we  attach,  and  which  those  who  have  to  do  with 
India   and    know   India   always    attach— to    what    may    seem    small 
matters  of  this  kind.     I  am  quite  certain  that  I  may  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  Dominion  Ministers  to  do  all  they  can  to  inform  pubUc  opinion 
rationally  on  the  points  that  I  have  ventured  to  allude  to  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  remarks  of  the  general  claim  of  Indians— the  members  of 
another  race— to  considerate  and  friendly  treatment  as  fellow-subjects 
and,  as  we  hope  in  most  cases,  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown.     I  think 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  until  fairly  pleasant  terms  exist  between 
the  self-governing  Dominions  and  India,  within,  of  course,  I  repeat  once 
more,  the  necessary  Umitations  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  you  are 
self-governing  Dominions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  far  from 
being  a  united  Empire  ;  however  close  the  connection  and  however  perfect 
the  understanding  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing 
Dominions,   we  are  not  a  united  Empire  unless  that  understanding 
spreads  to  some  considerable  extent  also  to  that  vast  part  of  the  Empire 
of  which,  of  course,  India  is  the  most  prominent  division,  but  which 
also  includes  all  the  Crown  Colonies  which  are  inhabited  by  the  various 
native  races.     We  cannot  be  a  united  Empire  for  two  reasons  :  in  the 
first  place,  you  cannot  properly  speak  of  a  united  Empire  so  long  as 
acute  and  active  difficulties  exist  between  the  different  parts  composing 
that  Empire,  and  secondly— this,  I  am  sure,  will  appeal  to  Ministers 
here— it  is  a  distinct  misfortune  and  a  derogation  from  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  if  the  Mother  Country  continually  finds  itself  implicated  in  diffi- 
culties between  various  parts  of  the  Empire.     I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
least  agreeable  functions  which  Mr.  Harcourt  and  the  members  of  the 
Government  generally  can  have  to  fulfil,  to  be  appealed  to  from  one 
part  of  the  Empire  to  another  on  matters  of  the  kind  which  I  have  indi- 
cated ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  should  like  to  institute,  if  possible, 
a  first-hand  understanding  between  the  Dominions  and  India — a  direct 
understanding   between    your   Governments   and   the    Government   of 
India— without  the  necessity  for  our  acting  either  as  advocates  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  being  called  in  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  think  tliat  is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  \vith.  I  have  confined 
myself  purposely  to  general  propositions,  because  this  is  really  a  matter 
very  much  more  of  the  spirit  and  attitude  which  you  can  take  up  than 
of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  by  a  series  of  legislative  proposi- 
tions. I  do  not  pretend,  as  I  repeat  once  more,  that  the  question  is 
really  a  soluble  one  in  the  full  sense— I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  the  Dominions  will  agree  all  through  to  show  an  accom- 
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modating  and  friendly  spirit  towards  India,  although  there  will  be, 
I  have  no  doubt,  plenty  of  unreasonable  people  in  India  as  there  are 
everywhere,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  best  public  opinion  in  India  will 
recognise  your  efforts  and  will  endeavour  to  play  its  part  in  a  peaceful 
solution  of  any  difliculties  as  they  may  arise. 
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SIR    WILLIAM    GROOKES 

(1832-1919) 

FAMOUS  in  the  science  of  thi  Nineteenth  Century,  Sir  William 
Crookes  became  not  only  more  famous  but  popular  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  as  a  leader  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "New  Thought"  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Born  June 
17th,  1832,  and  educated  in  science  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry', 
he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Training  College,  Chester,  in 
1855.  In  1861,  he  announced  the  discovery  of  thallium  as  the  first  of 
the  series  of  remarkable  achievements  which  included  the  spinthari- 
scope and  the  radiometer.  He  was  knighted  in  1897  and  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1898. 
His  strong  constructive  miagination  and  his  power  as  a  public  speaker, 
notable  in  the  field  of  science,  would  have  made  him  a  success  in  any 
field  of  oratory. 

THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  DREAM 

(An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  at  Berlin, 

June  5th,  1903) 

THE  now  generally  accepted  view  that  our  chemical  elements 
have  been  formed  from  one  primordial  substance  was  advo- 
cated in  1888  by  me  when  President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  in  connection 
witfi  a  theory  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Elements.  I  spoke  of  "an  infinite 
number  of  immeasurably  small,  ultimate — or,  rather,  ultimatissimate — 
particles  gradually  accreting  out  of  the  formless  mist,  and  moving  with 
inconceivable  velocity  in  all  directions."  " 

Pondering  on  some  of  the  properties  of  the  rare  elements,  I  strove 
to  show  that  the  elementary  atoms  themselves  might  not  be  the  same 
now  as  when  first  generated— that  the  primary  motions  which  constitute 
the  existence  of  the  atom  might  slowly  be  changing  and  even  the  secondary 
motions  which  produce  all  the  effects  we  can  observe — heat,  chemic. 
electric  and  so  forth — might  in  a  slight  decree  be  affected  ;  and  I  showed 
the  probability  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  were  not  eternal 
in  existence,  but  shared  with  the  rest  of  creation  the  attributes  of  decay 
and  death. 

1  -  12 
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The  same  idea  was  expanded  at  a  lecture  I  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1887,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  atomic  weights 
were  not  invariable  quantities. 

I  might  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord 
Kelvin),  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Dr.  Gladstone,  and  many  other  English 
savans  to  show  that  the  notion — not  necessarily  of  the  decomposability, 
but,  at  any  rate,  of  the  complexity,  of  our  supposed  elements — has 
long  been  "  in  the  air  "  of  science,  waiting  to  take  more  definite  develop- 
ment. Our  minds  are  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the 
genesis  of  the  elements,  and  many  of  us  are  straining  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  resolution  of  the  chemical  atom.  We  are  eager  to  enter  the 
portal  of  the  mysterious  region  too  readily  ticketed  ' '  Unknown  and  Un- 
knowable." Another  phase  of  the  dream  now  demands  attention.  I  come 
to  the  earlier  glimpses  of  the  electric  theory  of  matter.  Passing  over 
the  vaguer  speculations  of  Faraday  and  the  more  positive  speculations 
of  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  one  of  the  earliest  definite 
statements  of  this  theory  is  given  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  June,  1875,  by  W.  K.  Clifford — a  man  who  in  common  with  other 
pioneers  shared  that  '  *  noblest  misfortune  of  being  bom  before  his 
time."  "  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,"  said  Clifford,  "  that  ever>' 
material  atom  carries  upon  it  a  small  electric  current,  if  it  does  not  ivhoUy 
consist  of  this  current." 

In  1886,  when  president  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  in  a  speculation  on  the  origin  of  matter,  I  drew  a  picture 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  chemical  elements  by  the  workings 
of  three  forms  of  energy — electricity,  chemism,  and  temperature — on 
the  "  formless  mist  "  (protyle),  wherein  all  matter  was  in  the  preatomic 
state — potential  rather  than  actual.  In  this  scheme  the  chemical  elements 
owe  their  stability  to  their  being  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  for  existence — 
a  Darwinian  development  by  chemical  evolution — a  survival  of  the 
most  stable.  Those  of  lowest  atomic  weight  would  first  be  formed, 
then  those  of  intermediate  weight,  and  finally  the  elements  having  the 
highest  atomic  weights,  such  as  thorium  and  uranium.  I  spoke  of  the 
' '  disassociation  point  "  of  the  elements.  ' '  What  comes  after  uranium  ?  " 
I  asked.  And  I  answered  back— "  The  result  of  the  next  step  will 
be  .  .  .  the  formation  of  ...  compounds  the  disassociation 
of  which  is  not  beyond  the  powers  of  our  terrestrial  sources  of  heat." 
A  dream  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  dream  which  daily  draws 
nearer  to  entire  and  vivid  fulfilment.  I  will  presently  show  you  that 
radium,  the  next  after  uranium,  does  actually  and  spontaneously 
disassociate. 
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The  idea  of  units  or  atoms  of  electricity — an  idea  hitherto  float- 
ing intangibly  like  the  helium  in  the  sun — can  now  be  brought  to  earth 
and  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Faraday,  W.  Weber,  Laurentz, 
Gauss,  Zollner,  Hertz,  Helmholtz,  Jolmstone  Stoney,  Sir  OUver  Lodge, 
have  all  contributed  to  develop  the  idea — originally  due  to  Weber — 
which  took  concrete  form  when  Stoney  showed  that  Faradays's  law  of 
electrolysis  involved  the  existence  of  a  definite  charge  of  electricity 
associated  with  the  ions  of  matter.  This  definite  charge  he  called  an 
electron.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  name  had  been  given 
that  electrons  were  found  to  be  capable  of  existing  separately. 

In  1891,  in  my  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  I  showed  that  the  stream  of  cathode  rays  near 
the  negative  pole  was  always  negatively  electrified,  the  other  contents 
of  the  tube  being  positively  electrified,  and  I  explained  that  "  the  division 
of  the  molecule  into  groups  of  electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
atoms  is  necessary  for  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
elements."  In  a  vacuum  tube  the  negative  pole  is  the  entrance  and 
the  positive  pole  the  exit  for  electrons.  Falling  on  a  phosphorescent 
body,  yttria,  for  instance — a  collection  of  Hertz  molecular  resonators — 
the  electrons  excite  vibrations  of,  say,  550  billion  times  a  second,  producing 
ether  waves  of  the  approximate  length  of  5.75  ten-millionths  of  a  milli- 
meter, and  occasioning  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  citi-on-coloured  light. 
If,  however,  the  electrons  dash  against  a  heavy  metal,  they  produce 
ether  waves  of  a  far  higher  frequency'  than  light,  and  are  not  continuous 
vibrations,  but,  according  to  Sir  George  Stokes,  simple  shocks  or  solitarj^ 
impulses  ;  more  like  discordant  shouts  as  compared  with  musical  notes. 

During  that  address  an  experiment  was  shown  which  went  far  to 
prove  the  disassociation  of  silver  into  electrons  and  positive  atoms. 
.\  silver  pole  was  used,  and  near  it  in  front  was  a  sheet  of  mica 
with  a  hole  in  its  centre.  The  vacuum  was  very  high,  and  when  the 
poles  were  connected  with  the  coil,  the  silver  being  negative,  electrons 
shot  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  mica 
screen,  formed  a  bright  phosphorescent  patch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bulb.  The  action  of  the  coil  was  continued  for  some  hours,  to  vola- 
tilize a  certain  portion  of  the  silver.  Silver  was  seen  to  be  deposited 
on  the  mica  screen  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pole  ; 
the  far  end  of  the  bulb,  which  had  been  glowing  for  hours  from  the  impact 
of  electrons,  being  free  from  silver  deposit.  Here,  then,  are  two  simultane- 
ous actions.  Electrons,  or  radiant  matter  shot  from  the  negative  pole, 
caused  the  glass  against  which  they  struck  to  glow  with  phosphorescent 
light.  Simultaneously,  the  heavy  positive  ions  of  silver,  freed  from  the 
negative    electrons,  and    under    the  influence  of    the  electrical  stress. 
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likewise  flew  off  and  were  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  near  the 
pole.  The  ions  of  metal  thus  deposited  in  all  cases  showed  positive 
electrification  (Proc.  Royal  Society,  Volume  Ixix,  page  421), 

In  the  years  1893-94-95  a  sudden  impulse  was  given  to  electric 
vacuum  work  by  the  publication  in  Germany  of  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  by  Lenard  and  Roentgen,  who  showed  that  the  phe- 
nomena inside  the  vacuum  tube  were  surpassed  in  interest  by  what 
took  place  outside.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  this  date 
what  had  been  a  scientific  conjecture  became  a  sober  reality.     ,     .     . 

In  1896  Becquerel,  pursuing  the  masterly  work  on  phosphores- 
cence inaugurated  by  his  illustrious  father,  showed  that  the  salts  of 
uranium  constantly  emit  emanations  which  have  the  power  of  penetrating 
opaque  substances  and  of  affecting  a  photographic  plate  in  total  darkness, 
and  of  discharging  an  electrometer.  In  some  respects  these  emanations, 
known  as  Becquerel  rays,  behave  like  rays  of  light,  but  thej'  also  resemble 
Roentgen  rays.  Their  real  character  has  only  recently  been  ascertained, 
and  even  now  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  and  provisional  in  the  explana- 
tion of  their  constitution  and  action.  Following  closely  upon  Becquerel's 
work  came  the  brilliant  researches  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  on  the  radio- 
activity of  bodies  accompanying  uranium.  Hitherto  I  have  been  recount- 
ing isolated  instances  of  scientific  speculation  with  apparently  little 
relation  to  one  another.  The  existence  of  matter  in  an  ultra-gaseous 
state  ;  material  particles  smaller  than  atoms  ;  the  existence  of  electrical 
atoms  or  electrons  ;  the  constitution  of  Roentgen  rays  and  their  passage 
through  opaque  bodies  ;  the  emanations  from  uranium  ;  the  disassociation 
of  the  elements — all  these  isolated  hypotheses  are  now  focused  and 
welded  into  one  harmonious  theory  by  the  discovery  of  radium. 

"  Often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow." 
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EARL    CURZON 

(GEORGE  NATHANIEL,  BARON  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON, 

K.G.) 

(1859-....) 

HE  was  born  at  Kedleston,  January  nth,  1859,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Reverend  Alfred  Nathaniel  Holden  Curzon,  Fourth 
Baron  Scarsdale.  Though  trained  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  may 
have  begun  a  still  more  important  course  in  education  later,  when, 
in  1885,  he  began  the  study  of  Conservative  Statesmanship  as  one  of  the 
Under-Secretaries  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  From  that  position 
he  ascended  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  (1898-1905)  after  a  training 
in  official  life,  gained  as  Under-Secretar>'  of  State  for  India  (1891-92), 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  (1895-98),  and  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  member  for  Lancashire  (1886-98). 

His  term  as  Viceroy  was  marked  by  a  strenuous  activity  in  all  depart- 
mental reforms,  the  whole  administration  being  overhauled  from  top 
to  bottom.  During  this  process,  many  problems  came  up  for  solution 
including  those  of  the  Indian  Railway  system,  which  is  State  owned. 
Difficult  questions  also  arose  out  of  the  method  of  educating  the  teeming 
myriads  of  native  children  in  Western  knowledge.  The  enormous 
importance  to  Indian  agriculture— and  India  is  a  great  agricultural 
country — of  a  national  system  of  irrigation  for  the  crops  was  recognised 
and  completed  in  a  masterly  fashion. 

The  remodelling  of  the  Police  force  is  yet  another  reform  which 
India  owes  to  Lord  Curzon  while  such  questions  as  arose  over  marking 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  continent  of  India,  found  in  him  a  jurist 
of  unchallengeable  knowledge,  he  being  renowned  for  his  travels  in  the 
Pamirs  and  in  Asia  generally.  For  his  services  as  an  explorer  in  these 
regions  of  the  far  East,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1895.  He  was  elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
in  1907.  and  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  in  1908,  beating  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
by  twelve  votes.  He  is  himself  an  orator  whose  great  natural  gifts 
have  been  sedulously  cultivated,  oratory,  of  the  modern  Parliamentary 
variety,  forming  the  subject  of  his  theme  as  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
in  November  191 3  ;  and  this  address  re-issued  in  book  form  bids  fair 
to  become  a  classic  on  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
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Those  who  feel  that  ruling,  and  elevating  others  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  birthright,  may  well  feel  under  obligations  to  Lord  Curzon 
as  one  of  their  most  able  representatives,  as  he  well  illustrates  the  idea 
that  "  noblesse  oblige." 

He  delivered  stirring  orations  on  the  War  in  1914,  and  led  the 
Opposition  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  November,  1914. 
Became  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Coahtion  Government  formed  May, 
1915.  Published  some  interesting  essays,  translations,  and  poems. 
Received  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  New  Year's  Day,  1916.  Became 
a  member  of  the  War  Committee  in  July,  1916. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

(Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Dec.   19th,   1916) 

I  DO  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  change  of  Government  has  taken  place.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  regard  the  experiment  of  the  CoaUtion  Government 
as  having  been  at  all  a  failure  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  that  will  be  the  reading 
of  history  in  the  future  on  the  experiment  in  which  several  of  us  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  have  taken  part  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
On  the  contrar}',  I  believe  that  we  were  in  many  respects  a  very  efficient 
Administration  ;  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Asquith  say  more  than  once  that 
in  his  long  political  experience  he  never  had  a  seat  in  a  more  competent 
or  eificient  Cabinet  than  that  over  which  he  has  just  ceased  to  preside. 
The  Coalition  Government  did  enable  men  and  parties  who  had  hitherto 
been  sharply  divided,  who  had  spent  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  their 
political  life  in  opposing  each  other,  to  co-operate  in  the  interests  of 
the  State.  Both  parties  and  men  were  united  under  a  Prime  Minister 
whom — and  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  my  colleagues  in  the  late 
Government  on  both  sides — we  regarded  with  profound  respect,  and 
whose  services  to  the  Government  and  to  the  country  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  War  appear  to  me  to  be  in  danger  of  receiving  insufficient  recogni- 
tion. Nor  do  I  think  that  the  record  of  the  Coalition  Government 
is  one  of  which  they  need  feel  ashamed.  They  raised  armies  in  quality 
and  in  numbers  undreamt  of  at  any  previous  period  of  British  history 
and  unanticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  War ;  they  introduced, 
amid  an  assent  which  little  more  than  a  year  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible,  compulsory  military  service  in  Great  Britain  ;  they  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  the  War  in  the  first  year  of  fighting  and  converted  them 
into  the  notable  and  glorious  victory  of  the  Somme  ;  they  maintained 
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intact,  and  they  greatly  added  to,  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  which 
3till  holds  command  of  the  seas  ;  and  they  paved  the  way,  as  we  hope, 
for  the  victory  which  will  ultimately  be  obtained. 

Well,  my  Lords,  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  asked :  Of  what 
spirit  or  feeling  is  the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Government  the 
outcome  ?  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wrong  if  I  state  my  belief  that  the 
friendly  welcome  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  present  Government, 
not  least  by  your  Lordships'  House,  has  been  due  to  the  conviction 
that  a  greater  and  more  concentrated  effort,  a  more  effective  and  universal 
organisation,  a  more  adequate  and  rapid  use  of  the  resources,  not  of  our- 
selves alone,  but  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  conjunction  with  us,  are  required 
if  we  are  to  cany^  the  War  to  the  successful  tennination  that  we  all 
desire.  This  countr^%  my  Lords,  is  not  merely  willing  to  be  led,  but  it  is 
almost  calling  to  be  driven.  No  one  doubts  what  the  people  of  the 
country  want.  They  desire  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  ;  a 
sufficient,  an  ample  return  for  aU  the  sacrifices  that  they  have  made  ; 
reparation  by  the  enemy  for  his  countless  and  inconceivable  crimes  ; 
security  that  these  crimes  shall  not  be  repeated,  and  that  these  sacri- 
fices shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  They  desire  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  shall  be  re-estabhshed  on  the  basis  of  the  free  and  independent 
existence  of  nations,  great  and  small ;  they  desire,  as  regards  ourselves, 
that  our  own  country  shall  be  free  from  the  menace  which  the  triumph 
of  German  arms,  and  still  more  the  triumph  of  the  German  spirit,  would 
entail.  It  is  to  carry  out  these  intentions  that  the  present  Government  has 
assumed  office,  and  by  its  success  or  failure  in  doing  so  will  it  be  judged. 

Your  Lordships  may,  perhaps,  expect  me  to  say  something  about 
the  constitution,  if  not  the  composition,  of  the  present  Administration. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  has 
been  attempted  on  novel  lines,  and  I  expect  the  writers  of  constitutional 
history  text-books  in  the  future  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
proceedings  that  occurred  in  December,  1916.  The  only  times  during 
the  last  150  years  of  our  history  in  which  there  have  been  Cabinets 
of  numbers  as  low  as  ten  were  in  the  great  War  Admmistration  of  Mr. 
Pitt  from  1783  to  1801,  and  the  short-lived  Administration  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1810.  Only  four  times  in  the  same  period  has  the  number  of  the 
Cabinet  been  as  low  as  twelve,  the  last  occasion  being  the  famous  Admini- 
stration of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Ministries 
of  the  past  century  and  a  half  have  varied  in  numbers — I  speak  of  the 
Cabinet — from  thirteen  upwards,  culminating  in  the  figure,  not  always 
spoken  of  with  reverence,  of  twenty-three  of  the  Coalition  Government 
to  which  some  of  us  recently  belonged.  Now  we  have  a  Cabinet  of  five, 
or,  as  it  finds  itself  not  infrequentlj'-  in  session,  of  four. 
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Public  ophion  will,  I  think,  have  recognised  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  formed  his  Administration.  They  are  three  in 
number.  The  first  is  the  concentration  of  executive  authority  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  them  not  holding 
portfolios,  the  object,  of  course,  being  to  secure  promptitude  in  decision 
and  vigilance  in  action.  The  second  principle  has  been  the  prominent 
part  assigned  to  labour.  My  Lords,  without  labour  this  War  cannot 
be  won.  Without  the  organisation  of  labour  it  cannot  be  eftectively 
pursued.  Labour  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  powerful  voice  in  its  direction. 
The  third  principle  has  been  the  employment  of  expert  ability  in  high 
official  positions  and  in  important  Departments,  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  previously  connected  with  Parliamentary  associations.  This  also 
is  to  some  extent  a  novel  departure. 

My  Lords,  as  regards  to  the  mechanism  of  Government,  that  is 
rapidly  taking  shape,  and  in  less  than  a  week  things  are  in  fairly  good 
working  order.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  may  allow  me  to  give  you  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  main  features  of  the  Government  as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  framed  it.      The  supreme  executive  authority 
for  the  conduct  of  the  War  is,  as  I  have  explained,  vested  in  the  small 
Committee  or  body  of  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  your  Lordships. 
That  Committee  sits  every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in 
the  day.     It  is  in  truth,  as  it  is  called,  a  War  Cabinet.     There  is  no  other 
Cabinet  constituted  as  a  body  and  meeting  regularly  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Prime  Minister  with  collective  responsibility  for  all  the  acts  of 
Government.     This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  are  divorced  from  close  association 
with   their    colleagues,  or  that  the  Departments  of  Government  not 
directly  represented  in  the  War  Cabinet  will  be  run  on  independent 
lines.     An  effective  liaison  between  the  two  must  obviously  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  conferences  and  meetings  intended  to  bring  about 
a  common  action  and  a  common  aim.     Similarly  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  War,  no  one  would  imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  War  Cabinet 
can  act  independently  or  vtithout  constant  and  almost  hourly  consultation 
with  its  technical  advisers. 

In  all  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  War  by  land  and  by  sea 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  Sir  William  Robertson,  and 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Jellicoe,  are  invariably  in  attendance. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  there  must  be  many  occasions  when  the  poUcy 
of  the  two  great  fighting  Departments,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty, 
must  come  under  discussion,  and  when  it  can  only  properly  be  so  discussed 
and  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.    Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
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occasion  when  there  are  being  discussed  in  the  War  Cabinet  ou'-  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers,  or  our  deahngs  with  our  AlUes  on  the  Continent, 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  that  Department  should  not  be  present.  On  other 
occasions  it  wiU  be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Secretary'  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  head 
of  some  other  important  Department  who  will  attend.  The  plan  adopted 
is  really  closely  analogous  to  the  plan  of  a  body  with  which  the  noble 
Mirquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Crewe)  is,  I  am  sure,  very  familiar — 
namel3^  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  That  body  was  set  up 
now  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  plan  upon  which 
it  has  always  proceeded  has  been  a  small  nucleus  continually  replenished 
by  Ministers  coming  in  from  other  Departments  when  their  advice 
was  needed  or  their  attendance  required.  But  the  essence  of  the  arrange- 
ment as  applied  to  the  Cabinet  is  that  these  high  officials  of  whom  I  speak 
will  come  when  they  are  required,  and  will  go  when  their  work  is  completed. 
The  one  body  that  is  in  permanent  session  and  is  finally  responsible 
is  the  War  Cabinet,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  said  just  now  that  this  was  a  novel  arrangement.  So  it  is.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  practice  it  will  always  be  an  easy  arrangement  to  work. 
It  is  like  the  Government  itself,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  ; 
but  I  think  we  may  count  upon  the  pubHc  spirit  and  patriotism 
and  individual  self-abnegation  which  have  characterised  the  inception 
of  this  venture  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  continuing  with  success. 
Any  rate,  my  Lords,  this  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  has  proceeded,  that  no  sooner  was  it 
announced  that  this  change  had  taken  place  in  thiscountry  than  the  Govern- 
ments of  our  Allies  seem  to  have  recognised  the  immediate  necessity 
for  a  corresponding  substitution  of  a  very  small  executive  body  for  the 
larger  and  old-fashioned  Cabinets  which  had  previously  existed  in  their 
countries  just  as  in  ours.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  done  it  in  the 
same  way  or  precisely  on  the  same  lines,  but  France  and  Italy,  as  your 
Lordships  may  have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  have  greatly  contracted 
the  size  of  their  Cabinets,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  that 
a  similar  change  takes  place  before  very  long  in  Russia. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  problem  with  which  the  Government 
have  to  deal,  and  it  may  be  stated,  I  think,  in  a  very  few  words.  We 
have  to  keep  up  our  armies  in  the  field  and  to  give  to  our  commanders 
in  all  the  theatres  of  War — in  France,  Flanders,  Salonika.  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia— the  men  whom  they  require  to  maintain  their  forces  at  full 
strength  and  to  provide  for  the  greater  work  that  lies  before  them  in  the 
future.     Secondly,  we  have  to  keep  or  to  obtain  the  men,  and  I  think 
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I  may  add  also  the  women,  who  will  give  us  increased  supplies  of  food, 
munitions,  and  shipping,  and  who  will  maintain  the  essential  industries 
of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  we  have  to  organise  our  resources  in  manhood, 
material  and  money,  so  as  to  devote  them  along  with  our  Allies,  with 
whom  I  think  there  must  be  even  closer  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  War. 

How  can  these  objects  be  attained  ?  I  do  not  conceal  from  your 
Lordships  that  far  greater  sacrifices  will  be  called  for  from  our  people 
than  any  to  which  they  have  hitherto  submitted  ;  that  far  greater  re- 
straints upon  individual  conduct  and  personal  liberty  will  be  entailed 
than  those  to  which  the  assent  of  Parliament  has  yet  been  given.  We 
shall  have  within  the  next  few  months  to  revise  many  oi  our  ideas  and 
much  of  our  practice.  I  wonder  if  the  country  has  at  all  fully 
realised  the  extent  to  which  the  British  people,  the  most  liberty-loving, 
the  most  individualistic,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  independent 
in  the  world,  have  already  during  the  past  two  years  parted  with  their 
traditional  rights  and  privileges,  as  they  would  previously  have  described 
them,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  State  ?  Early  in  the  War  we  took 
over  the  principal  railways  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  now  done  the 
same,  for  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  with  the  railways  of  Ireland. 
The  merchant  shipping  of  the  country  has  now  for  more  thaa  a  year 
been  practically  entirely  under  Government  control.  The  compulsor}' 
acquisition  of  property  has  become  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  and  stringent  control  of  the  Press. 
Under  the  Munitions  Act  we  were  introduced  to  compulsory  limitation 
of  profits,  compulsory  arbitration,  compulsory  prohibition  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  compulsory  fixing  of  wages.  I  remember  being 
responsible  for  introducing  and  explaining  that  Bill  in  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  I  confess  that,  making  the  best  case  for  it  I  could,  I  little 
anticipated  at  the  time  how  small  the  dislocation  would  be  that  the  national 
life  would  have  to  experience,  and  how  smoothly  and  with  what  general 
consent  the  powers  would  be  wielded.  Recently,  my  Lords,  we  have  begun 
to  control  the  raw  materials  of  industry  and  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption. Sugar  and  imported  wheat  are  under  Government  control ; 
the  same  is  true  of  steel,  wool,  and  leather.  We  began  to  ration  with 
petrol,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  my  noble  friend  Lord  Devon- 
port  does  not  before  long  take  us  a  good  deal  further.  Last  night  those 
of  us  who  dined  at  clubs  found  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves 
to  the  modest  exigencies  of  a  three-course  repast,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  all  be  the  better  in  a  short  time  for  the  one  meatless  day 
in  the  week  which  I  see  is  promised.     Prices  have  already  been  arbit- 
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rarily  fixed  for  many  articles  of  food.  Finally  we  took,  early  in  the 
present  year,  the  step  to  which  I  alluded  a  little  while  ago  and  which 
has  worked  on  the  whole  with  so  much  smoothness — the  step  of  applying 
the  principle  of  compulsory  military  service  to  men  of  militar}^  age 
in  this  coimtr\'.  This  is  only  a  brief,  and  I  daresay  quite  an  incomplete, 
summary  of  the  measures  of  restraint  to  which  the  country  has  cheerfully 
submitted,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made.  It  began  with  the  Liberal  Government  who  were  in  power  when 
the  War  commenced,  it  went  on  with  the  Coalition  Government,  and  it 
will,  I  expect,  find  new  developments  and  proceed  with  greatly  accelerated 
speed  under  the  Administration  which  is  now  in  office. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask  the  question  :  Does  anyone  complain  of  this 
great  change  in  the  procedure  and  practice  of  our  everyday  life  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  circumstances  of  the  War  ?  I  think 
not.  I  remember  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Sir  William 
Harcourt  uttering  the  remark:  "We  are  all  Socialists  now."  What 
that  eminent  man  would  have  said  had  he  lived  to  the  present  moment 
I  can  scarely  conceive.  I  think  he  would  have  gasped  at  some  of  the 
encroachments  on  personal  liberty  to  which  we  are  now  contentedly 
submitting.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  surrender  of  traditional 
convention,  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  or  convenience  to  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  ready  to  submit  provided  they  can  be  assured 
that  they  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Your  Lordsliips  will  now  expect  me,  after  these  general  hints  and 
indications,  to  pass  on  to  some  of  the  developments  of  this  policy  to 
which  the  new  Government  propose  to  ask  the  consent  of  Parliament 
and  the  nation.  The  first  is  in  regard  to  shipping.  There  has  been 
appointed  an  experienced  and  eminent  shipowner  to  the  post  of  Controller 
of  Shipping.  He  sits  as  president  of  a  Committee  of  whose  operations 
I  can  speak  with  first  hand  authority,  because  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  occupying  its  chair  for  nearly  a  year  myself,  and  I  know,  therefore, 
some  of  its  labours.  That  Committee  consists  of  one  member  of  your 
I_/)rdships'  House,  Lord  Faringdon,  and  three  other  shipowners  of 
acknowledged  influence  and  position  in  the  trade.  We  have  during  the 
past  year  wielded  silently  but  without  objection  very  large,  and  in  some 
respects  almost  dictatorial,  powers.  These  powers  are  now  being  regular- 
ised and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chairman  better  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  than  was  I.  He  is  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  and 
it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  actual  form  wliich  their  joint  recom- 
mendations will  take.  The  two  great  problems  are,  of  course,  the  utili- 
sation of  all  available  shipping  to  the  best  advantage,  and  shipbuilding. 
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ship  manufacture,  so  far  as  labour  and  material  can  be  obtained,  to 
make  up  the  wastage.  It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Government  to 
nationalise  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  this  be  successfully 
carried  out,  one  result,  I  hope,  among  many  that  I  need  not  mention 
will  be  the  reduction  of  the  extravagant  freights  that  have  in  so  many 
cases  undoubtedly  contributed  to  high  prices  in  this  country. 

The  second  illustration  that  I  would  give  is  that  of  mines.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  the  last  Administration  was  to  take  over  the  South 
Wales  coalfields.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  when  the  late  Government  decided  upon  that  step  they  had  in  view 
the  extension  of  the  proceeding  over  a  much  wider  area.  Anyhow, 
that  intention  is  to  be  carried  out  by  His  Majesty's  present  advisers, 
and  they  propose  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  country. 
The  third  illustration  that  I  would  give  is  that  of  food.  The  real  danger 
of  course,  in  this  matter  is  the  failure  of  our  crops,  and  drastic  action 
is  required  to  meet  this  deficiency.  That  action  must  be  twofold  in 
character — firstly,  as  affecting  distribution  ;  secondly,  as  affecting  pro- 
duction. Both  are  likely  to  involve  compulsory  methods  of  a  somewhat 
severe  character.  As  regards  distribution,  it  is  essential  that  the  excess 
consumption  of  the  affluent  should  not  be  allowed  to  create  a  shortage 
for  the  less  well-to-do.  That  will  be  the  basis  of  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. As  regards  production,  it  means  the  utilisation  of  every  available 
acre  of  land  and  all  available  labour  for  the  production  of  food.  One  of 
the  difiiculties,  of  course,  is  the  dearth  of  skilled  men  drawn  away,  some- 
times taken  away  by  the  action  of  Government,  for  other  spheres  of  work 
in  connection  with  the  War  ;  but  by  a  proper  distribution  it  would  seem 
that  one  skilled  man  working  with  unskilled  labour  under  him  may  be  able, 
in  the  case  of  farms,  for  instance,  to  do  the  work,  not  of  one  farm  alone, 
but,  by  a  system  of  co-operation,  of  several.  In  the  organisation  of  food 
productions  your  Lordships  may,  I  am  confident,  if  you  are  willing,  as  you 
will  be,  play  a  very  prominent  part.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ornamental 
land  in  this  country  that  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  food.  Still 
more,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ornamental  labour  in  the  country  that  might 
be  converted  to  more  practical  uses.  I  speak  of  the  men  who  are  concerned 
with  what  I  may  call  the  familiar  amenities  of  country  life — men  who 
are  keeping  up  gardens  and  looking  after  hothouses  and  lawns,  and  so  on, 
or  very  hkely  engaged  in  some  cases  in  the  preservation  of  game.  1 
am  very  well  aware  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  have  already  been  made 
by  many  in  the  position  of  your  Lordships,  and  of  the  surrender  that 
you  have  voluntarily  given  of  so  many  of  these  amenities  to  which  I 
r6fer ;  but  in  the  months  that  lie  before  us,  when  every  man  will  be  required. 
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there  are  some  cases  in  which,  I  think,  the  operation  can  be  carried 
further,  and  I  feel  certain  of  the  co-operation  of  your  Lordships  with 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  their  attempts  in  that  direction. 

But,  my  Lords,  we  must  proceed  much  further  than  this.  I  spoke 
just  now  about  organising  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  Now, 
what  is  being  done  at  this  moment  in  Germany  ?  At  the  very  moment 
when  she  is  talking  of  peace  she  is  making  the  most  stupendous  efforts  to 
prosecute  the  War.  To  find  men  for  her  Armies  she  is  squeezing  positively 
the  last  drop  out  of  the  manhood  of  her  nation.  She  is  compelling  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  callous  ferocity 
and  a  brutal  disregard  to  all  international  obligations  and  practice,  she 
is  driving  the  population  of  the  territories  which  she  has  occupied  into 
a  compulsory  serfdom  in  her  own  country.  She  is  even  trying  to  get 
an  army  out  of  Poland  by  offering  it  the  illusory  boon  of  a  semi-independent 
kingdom.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  challenge  that  we  have  to  meet. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

The  problem  can,  I  think,  be  stated  in  simple  terms.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  we  decided  that,  in  order  to  maintain  our  Armies  in  the  field, 
the  nation  must  have  complete  control  over  all  its  military  resources  in 
men  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  man  into  the  Army  without  taking 
him  from  some  civil  employment  of  greater  or  less  utility,  and 
it  has  been  our  object— an  object  which  we  are  more  and  more  perfectly 
attaining  as  time  goes  on — to  establish  such  a  system  of  recruiting  as 
will  ensure  that  no  man  is  taken  into  the  Army  who  is  capable  of  rendering 
more  useful  service  in  industry.  To  complete  our  plan,  to  make  our 
organisation  of  the  national  resources  perfect,  we  ought  to  have  power  to 
see  that  every  man  who  is  not  taken  into  the  Army  is  really  employed  on 
work  of  national  importance.  At  present  it  is  only  the  man  who  is  fit  for 
military  service  and  who  has  not  established  a  claim  for  exemption 
on  whom  the  nation  has  a  call.  The  unfit  man  and  the  exempted 
man  are  surely  under  the  same  moral  obligation.  But  the  State  has 
no  means  of  enforcing  this  obligation.  It  is  with  this  imperfect 
organisation  of  our  industrial  man-power  that  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
front an  enemy  who  is  not  only  exercising  to  the  full  his  right  to  levy 
his  whole  population,  but  in  the  manner  that  I  have  just  described 
has  introduced  a  practice,  unknown  hitherto  to  civilised  warfare,  of 
removing  the  civilian  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  in  order  to  make 
good  tiie  shortage  of  labour  in  his  own  factories.  We  need — and  I  think 
your  Lordships'  cheers  just  now  encourage  me  in  the  remark — we  need 
to  make  a  swift  and  effective  answer  to  Germany's  latest  move  ;  and  it 
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is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  should 
take  upon  themselves  for  a  few  months  and  as  free  men  obligations 
which  Germany  is  imposing  upon  herself. 

As  our  Armies  grow  our  need  for  munitions  grows.  But  a  large 
part  of  our  labour  for  munition  purposes  is  at  present  immobile.  There 
may  be  a  surplus  in  one  factor^'  and  a  shortage  in  another,  but  we  have 
no  power  to  transfer  a  man  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 
As  the  months  go  by  the  cost  of  the  War  increases  ;  our  purchases  in 
neutral  countries  become  more  difficult  to  finance.  Yet  there  are  thous- 
ands of  men  occupied  in  industries  which  consume  our  wealth  at  home 
and  do  nothing  for  our  credits  abroad.  But  we  have  no  power  to  transfer 
them  from  places  where  they  are  wasting  our  strength  to  places  where 
they  could  increase  it.  These  are  the  powers  that  we  must  take,  and 
this  is  the  organisation  that  we  must  complete.  The  matter  is  not  new. 
It  was  considered  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  the  hfe  of  the  late  Government 
by  the  War  Committee  of  that  Government  upon  the  simultaneous 
but  independent  recommendation  of  the  then  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
the  Man-Power  Board,  and  the  military  members  of  the  Army  Council  ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  them  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  universal  national  service.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  matters  taken  up  by  the  present  Government,  and  the 
present  War  Cabinet  have  unanimously  adopted  the  conclusion  come  to 
by  the  preceding  War  Council.  We  believe  that  the  plans  we  have 
in  view  will  secure  to  every  workman  all  that  he  has  a  right  to  ask 
should  be  assured  to  him. 

I  now  come  to  the  plan,  about  which  your  Lordships  will  not  expect 
me  to  give  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  a  general  outhne.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  object  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  Director  of 
National  Service,  to  be  in  charge  both  of  the  mihtary  and  civil  sides 
of  universal  national  service.  The  civil  and  military  sides  of  the  Direct- 
orate will  be  entirely  separate,  and  there  will  be  military  and  ci\al  directors 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  National  Service.  The  military  director 
will  be  responsible  for  recruiting  for  the  Army  and  will  hand  over  to  the 
War  Office  the  recruits  obtained.  I  need  not  elaborate  that  aspect 
of  the  case,  because  no  substantial  alteration  is  suggested  in  the  methods 
of  recruiting  for  military  service.  As  regards  civil  ser\'ice,  it  will  be  pro- 
posed that  the  Director  of  National  Service  shall  proceed  with  the  schedu- 
ling of  industries  and  of  service  according  to  their  essential  character 
during  the  War.  Certain  industries  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable, 
and  the  Departments  concerned  will  indent  upon  the  Director  of  National 
Service  for  the  labour  which  they  require  for  those  services.  The  other 
services  will  be  rationed  in  such  matters  as  labour,  raw  material,  and 
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power.  The  labour  thus  set  free  from  non-essential  and  rationed  industries 
will  l)e  available  to  release  potential  soldiers  who  are  at  present 
protected  from  military  service,  and  to  increase  the  available  supplies 
of  labour.  This  labour  will  be  invited  to  enrol  as  workers  and  to  be 
registered  as  war  workers  on  Hues  analogous  to  the  existing  munitions 
volunteers,  with  similar  provisions  as  to  rates  of  pay  and  separation 
allowances.  The  Government  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  is  realised 
how  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation  it  is  that  the  services  of  ever}' 
man  should  be  put  to  the  best  use,  we  shall  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  volunteers.  We  are  taking  immediate  steps  to  secure  by  these 
means  the  men  we  want.  We  shall  begin  as  soon  as  may  be  to  classify 
industries  and  to  invite  the  enrolment  of  volunteers.  But  if  it  be  found 
impossible  to  get  the  num.bers  we  require,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  come 
10  Parliament  to  ask  for  relief  from  pledges  given  in  other  circumstances 
and  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  for  rendering  our  plans  effective. 
The  nation  is  fighting  for  its  life  and  is  entitled  to  the  best  service  of 
its  sons  and  daughters. 

Let  me  add  another  but  not  unimportant  point.  While  the  nation 
is  making  such  enormous  sacrifices  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  is  not  tolerable  that  any  section  of  the  community  should  be  permitted 
to  make  exceptional  profits  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  others,  and  by  that 
means  actually  to  increase  the  burden  which  is  borne  by  others.  A  good 
deal  has  already  been  done,  as  your  Lordships  know,  to  arrest  unfair 
profiteering,  as  it  is  called,  arising  out  of  the  War.  But  the  Government 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  more  drastic  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken.  There  are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  One 
is  to  annex  all  War  profits  ;  the  other  is  the  cutting  down  of  prices 
so  as  to  make  excessive  profits  impossible.  The  Munitions  Act  adopted 
both  these  expedients — 90  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  as  your  Lordships 
know,  in  the  controlled  firms  were  annexed.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
has  been  a  most  searching  revision  of  prices  in  the  controlled  firms  and 
enormous  reductions  have  been  achieved.  The  problem  is  now  being 
carefully  examined  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  others,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  an  announcement 
.shortly  as  to  th'*  course  which  the  Government  intend  to  adopt.  It 
is  evident  that  when  the  nation  is  being  asked  to  make  further  sacrifices 
in  order  to  win  the  War  the  road  should  be  cleared  by  action  of  this 
kind. 

I  have  so  far  dealt — not,  I  hope,  at  undue  length,  certainly  as 
concisely  as  I  could — with  the  domestic  programme  of  the  Government. 
Your  Lordships  may  expect  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  say  somethmg 
about  the  military  and  political  situation  abroad.       I  am  not  one  of  those 
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who  believe  in  painting  too  rosy  a  picture  of  affairs.  The  facts  and  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts  are  known  to  everybody.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  ought  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  matt  rs,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  ought  to  take  a  stem 
view  of  the  realities  of  the  case.  You  will  never  get  the  best  out  of 
the  people  of  this  country — and  that  is  the  task  upon  which  we  are 
engaged — by  feeding  them  with  sweetmeats  or  by  putting  blinkers 
across  their  eyes.  There  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  the  enemy, 
by  his  military  successes,  has  obtained  a  position  of  vantage  in  some 
of  the  main  and  in  many  of  the  minor  theatres  of  War.  He  still  remains 
in  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  of  a  large  portion 
ol  Nortliern  France.  He  has  swept  the  Serbians  and  the  Montenegrins  out 
of  their  country  ;  he  has  appropriated  Russian  Poland  ;  he  has  broken 
down  the  resistance  and  captured  the  capital  of  Rumania.  But  your 
Lordships  must  not  think  that  he  has  gained  all  the  successes  even 
in  Rumania  that  the  words  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  last  few  weeks,  would  appear  to  suggest.  Great 
felicitations  have  been  heard  as  to  the  capture  of  supplies  of  oil  and 
wheat,  and  so  on,  in  Rumania,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  and  of  consolation 
to  yoar  Lordships  to  know  that,  by  action  which  His  Majesty's  Government 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  the  whole  of  the  oil-wells, 
re  ineries,  and  stocks  in  that  part  of  Rumania  which  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
ti  )n  of  the  Germans  were  destroyed  before  the  invasion  took  place.  Again, 
altliough  a  considerable  part  of  Rumania  is  overrun  by  the  enemy,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Rumanian  Army  is  still  intact,  and  will  be  reformed 
for  resump  ion  of  warfare  in  the  early  spring. 

The  most  vain  and  futile  thing  would  be  if  I  were  to  attempt  here — in- 
deed, it  would  be  an  invidious  task — to  discuss  the  causes  of  Rumania's 
failure.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  War  ;  and  really  if  you  look 
at  it  the  failure  has  been  inherent  in,  or  at  any  rate  is  explained  by, 
the  geographical  position  of  that  countr3^  The  only  military  Power 
which  could  come  to  the  assistance  of  Rumania  was  Russia,  and  with 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  Russia,  hard  pressed  herself, 
has  done  what  she  could  in  those  respects.  But  if  you  look  at  our  position 
you  will  realise  at  once  that  we  could  not  put  armies  into  Rumania. 
The  utmost  we  could  do  was  to  dispatch  guns  and  rifles  and  munitions 
to  Rumania  ;  and,  baar  in  mind,  that  they  had  to  pursue  a  circuitous 
route  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  crossing  the  Northern  Ocean  to 
Archangel  and  then  finding  their  way  down  by  long  railway  tracks 
to  Rumania  in  the  South.  The  utmost  we  could  do  was  to  send  these 
supplies  to  Rumania,  to  help  them  with  loans  and  advances  of  money, 
as  we  did,  and  to  engage  the  common  enemy  by  an  active  offensive 
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from  our  military  base  at  Salonika,  That  assistance  we  endeavoured 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  render.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  depressing 
picture.  Yet  the  spectacle  of  the  successive  victories  of  the  Central 
Powers  over  the  petty  States  who  surround  them  like  a  fringe,  dramatic 
and  overwhelming  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be,  represents  only 
a  corner  of  the  canvas.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  told  us  all  to  acquire 
proportion  by  looking  at  large  maps.  May  I  suggest  to  your  Lordships 
that  in  this  War  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  take  the  larger  view.  You 
do  not  win  a  game  at  chess  by  sweeping  the  small  pawns  off  the  board  r, 
their  fate  does  not  determine  the  ultimiate  issue  of  the  game. 

I  ask  your  Lordships  for  a  moment  to  reflect  what  changes  in  the 
external  aspect  of  the  War  this  last  year  has  produced.  Just  as  the 
first  year  of  the  War  saw  the  failure  of  the  main  German  offensive  against 
Calais  and  Paris,  so  the  second  year  has  witnessed  the  practical  aband- 
onment of  the  offensive  against  Russia,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  not 
only  imminent  but  dangerous,  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  offensive 
against  Italy,  the  colossal  and  re-duplicated  failure  of  Verdun— a  failure 
on  Germany's  part  which  constitutes  the  most  extraordinary  tribute 
to  the  heroic  vitality  of  our  Allies  and  will  always  remain  an  imperishable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Araiy  of  France.  But  even  more  reassuring 
omens  may,  I  think,  be  drawn  from  what  I  described  almost  in  my 
opening  sentences  as  the  great  and  notable  victories  on  the  Somme. 
Now,  why  did  I  use  that  language  ?  The  success  of  our  operations  there- 
by "  our  "  I  mean  the  French  combined  with  our  o\\ti — is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  positions  taken,  or  by  the  number  of  miles  of  ground 
recovered  ;  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  moral  and  material  effect  produced 
upon  the  two  fighting  forces.  I  distrust  statistics,  at  any  rate  of  casualties 
in  war,  and  I  say  nothing  about  the  casualties  which  the  German 
Armies  are  alleged  to  have  suffered,  although  about  one  thing  I  think 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  and  that  is  that  they  have  been  greatly  and 
almost  overwhelmingly  superior  to  our  own.  Neither  do  I  attach  too 
much  importance,  although  it  is  not  insignificant,  to  the  tact 
that  since  July  ist  to  the  present  date  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  England— on  the  Front  to  which  I  am  alluding— have  taken  105,000 
German  prisoners,  150  heavy  guns,  200  field  guns,  and  1,500  machine-guns 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  There  have  been  much  more  important  con- 
sequences than  these.  In  these  encounters,  as  your  Lordships  will 
hear  from  any  General  Officer  or  private  serving  at  the  Front,  the  Germans 
have  been  a  defeated,  and  the  Allies  have  been  a  victorious,  Army. 
Large  forces  of  the  German  Anny  have  been  defeated,  not  once,  but 
twice  and  thrice.  The  Allies  have  established  an  incontestable  superiority, 
not  merely  in  the  fighting  strength  and  stamina  of  their  men,  but  in 
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artillery  and  in  tiie  air  ;  and  the  achievements  of  our  airmen  at  the  front 
during  the  last  five  or  six  months  constitute  in  reahty  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  creditable  episodes  of  the  entire  War.  Above  all,  there  is 
irrefutable  evidence,  from  the  wholesale  and  voluntary  surrender  of 
Germans,  from  the  statements  made  by  prisoners,  from  the  evidence 
of  orders  and  papers  found  in  the  German  trenches,  that  their  moral 
is  greatly  shaken,  that  their  forces  are  sick  of  fighting,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  hopeless  of  ultimate  success.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the 
evidence,  accumulating  every  day,  of  the  interior  condition  of  Germany, 
the  increasing  strain  on  her  resources,  the  depletion  of  her  supplies, 
the  food  riots  and  strikes,  so  successfully  kept  out  of  the  newspapers, 
the  admitted  hunger,  amounting  in  some  places  almost  to  starvation, 
the  progressive  physical  deterioration  of  her  people,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so  good  for  the  Central  Powers 
as  they  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  our  attitude  need  not  be  one 
of  despondency  or  alarm. 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  Germany  has  come  forward  vnth  offers 
of  peace,  or,  rather,  I  cannot  fairlj^  use  the  word  "  offer,"  but  rather 
let  me  say  vague  adumbrations  and  indications  of  peace.  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  observe  what  has  been  the  course  of  events.  First,  there 
was  the  speech  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  upon  which  I  shall  have  to  comment 
in  a  few  moments.  Next,  there  was  the  Note  to  the  Powers.  The 
text  of  that  Note  has  also  been  published  in  the  Press,  although  in 
its  official  form  it  only  reached  His  Majesty's  Government  through 
the  American  Ambassador  yesterday  morning.  Now,  what  does  this 
Note  contain  ?  I  ask  your  Lordships'  close  attention  to  the  words. 
First,  it  proclaims  the  "  indestructible  strength "  of  the  Central 
Powers  ;  it  claims  that  Germany  is  not  only  undefeated,  but  unde- 
featable.  Secondly,  once  again  it  advances  the  plea  that  Germany 
was  constrained  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  her  existence 
and  the  freedom  of  national  development.  Thirdly,  it  avows 
German  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Fourthly,  it  says 
that  the  Central  Powers  do  not  seek  to  cnish  or  annihilate  their 
adversaries.  Fifthly,  it  expresses  their  desire  to  stem  the  flow  of  blood 
and  to  bring  the  horrors  of  War  to  an  end.  And  finally,  after  this  some- 
what remarkable  preamble,  they  declare  that  they  propose  even  now — 
observe  the  implication  of  the  words — "  even  now,"  in  the  hour  of  their 
"  admitted  triumph,"  they  propose  as  an  act  of  condescension  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations.  As  to  what  form  these  negotiations  should 
take,  as  to  the  terms  that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  Germany  or  her  Allies, 
not  a  word  has  been  said. 
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I  do  not  comment — it  would  really  be  too  cheap  to  do  so — upon 
the  terms  of  the  Note  which  I  liave  ciuoted.  I  say  nothing  about  their 
curious  history  and  their  even  more  curious  morahty.  Both  may  be 
left  to  explain  themselves,  and  every  man  can  form  his  own  judgment 
(if  their  value.  Neither  will  I  pause  to  discuss  the  motives  by  which 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  meiy  have  been  actuated. 
But,  my  Lords,  as  regards  peace,  is  there  a  single  one  of  the  Allied 
Powers  who  would  not  welcome  peace  if  it  is  to  be  a  genuine  peace,  a 
lasting  peace,  a  peace  that  could  be  secured  on  honourable  terms,  a  peace 
that  would  give  guarantees  for  the  future  ?  Is  there  a  single 
Government,  or  statesman,  or  individual  who  does  not  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  this  reign  of  Satan  which  is  turning  half  the  world  into  a  hell  and 
wrecking  the  brightest  prospects  of  mankind  ?  But  in  what  spirit  is  this 
proposal  put  forward,  and  from  whom  does  it  come  ? 

Here  I  must  turn,  as  I  said  I  would  turn  just  now,  to  the  speech  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  by  which  it  was  introduced  to  the  world.  Let  me 
read  a  few  passages  from  that  speech.  He  begins  by  a  tribute  to  Field- 
Marshal  Hindenburg : 

"  This  unparalleled  genius  has  made   possible    things  which 

were  hitherto  considered  impossible.     And  Hindenburg  does  not 

rest ;  military  operations  progress." 

Secondly,  as  regards  supplies,  he  says  of  Germany : 

"  We  could  have  lived  on  our  own  resources,  but  now  {after 
what  has  passed  in  Rumania)  our  safety  is  beyond  question." 

Thirdly  : 

"  To  these  great  events  on  land  heroic  deeds  of  equal  importance 
were  added  by  our  submarines." 
My  Lords,  the  deeds  are  unquestioned  ;  heroi^,m  is  not,,  perhaps,  precisely 
the  epithet  we  would  all  of  us  seek  to  apply. 

Fourthly : 

"  The  spectre  of  famine  which  our  enemies  intended  to  appear 
before  us  now  pursues  them  without  mercy." 

Fifthly,  there  is  the  familiar  invocation  of  a  Higher  Power: 

"  Our  stren,:^th  has  not  madr;  our  ears  deaf  to  our  responsibility 
before  God,  Ijcfore  our  own  nation,  and  before  humanity." 

And  lastly,  we  liave  the  statement  that  during  these  long  and  earnest 
years  of  War  the  Emperor  has  been  moved  by  a  single  thought— how 
peace  could  be  restored  so  as  to  safeguard  Germany— not  to  safeguard 
anybody  else— so  as  to  safeguard  Germany  after  the  struggle  in  which 
she  has  fought  victoriously. 
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I  ask  only :  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  your  Lordships  think  that 
peace  proposals  should  be  made  ?  Does  it  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  inducing  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  ?  Is  there  any  indication  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  desire  of  those  with  whom  he  is  allied 
to  make  reparation,  to  propose  restitution,  to  give  guarantees  for  the 
future  ?  No,  my  Lords.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  that  speech — 
and  it  is  all  we  have  to  judge  by  at  present — the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  every  word  and  line  of  it  is  the  spirit  of  German  militarism,  unrepent- 
ant, arrogant,  still  indulging  in  the  same  travesty  of  facts,  in  the  same 
blasphemous  appeals  to  a  Higher  Power,  in  the  same  protestation  of 
injured  innocence,  in  the  same  menace  and  threats  against  the  foe. 
While  that  speech  was  being  made  the  Belgian  deportations  were  going 
on,  and  an  even  more  active  resumption  of  submarine  atrocities  is  being 
prepared.  We  know  that  the  peace  of  God  passeth  all  understanding. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  may  not  be  said — in  a  different  sense — of 
the  peace  which  commends  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  that 
speech  and  that  Note. 

The  first  answer  to  this  movement  has  already  been  given  by  the 
Ministers  of  France  and  Russia,  and  has  been  read  by  your  Lordships 
in  the  newspapers.  Their  speeches  have  appeared  at  length.  An 
answer  is  being  given  in  another  place  at  this  moment  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  I  doubt  not,  my  Lords,  that  it  will  be  the 
desire  and  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  return  a  reasoned  reply  to 
the  Note  which  has  been  presented  to  them.  They  will  doubtless  deal 
with  the  allegations  which  are  contained  in  the  Note  and  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  they  wiU  want  to  know  where  we  stand.  It  is  said 
that  the  Germans  have  formulated  certain  terms  upon  which  they  are 
prepared  to  negotiate,  and  which  before  long  we  may  see.  We  know 
nothing  of  that.  We  have  had  no  indication  of  it  whatsoever.  We 
only  have  the  ominous  tone  of  the  Note  itself  and  of  the  speech  that 
accompanied  it. 

Let  me  put  one  more  reflection  before  your  Lordships.  Let  no  one 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  merely  by  territorial  restitution  or  by  a 
reversion  to  the  stains  quo  ante  that  the  objects  for  which  the  Allies 
are  fighting  will  be  attained.  W'e  are  fighting,  it  is  true,  to  recover 
for  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Rumania  the  territories  which 
they  have  lost,  and  to  secure  for  them  reparation  for  their  cruel  wrongs. 
But  you  may  restore  to  them  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  losses  they 
have  experienced  ;  you  may  pile  indemnities  upon  them  such  as  no  Treasurj- 
in  Europe  could  produce,  and  yet  the  W'ar  would  have  been  in  vain 
if  we  had  no  guarantees  and  no  securities  against  a  repetition  of  these 
things  in  the  future.     That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  not  fighting. 
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as  I  sometimes  see  represented  in  German  papers,  to  crush  or  to  destroy 
Germany.  Such  an  idea  I  do  not  believe  has  ever  entered  into  the 
minds  of  a  thinking  human  being  in  this  country.  But  we  are  fighting 
to  secure  that  the  German  spirit  shall  not  crush  the  free  progress  of  nations, 
and  that  the  armed  strength  of  Germany,  augmented  and  fortified, 
shall  not  terrorise  the  future  of  mankind.  We  are  fighting  that  our 
grandchildren  and  our  great-grandchildren  after  us  shall  not  have, 
in  days  when  we  have  passed  away,  to  go  again  through  the  experience 
of  the  years  1914  to  1917.  This  generation  has  suffered  in  order  that 
the  next  may  Uve,  and  that  the  next  but  one  may  be  free.  We  are 
ready  enough  for  peace  when  these  guarantees  have  been  secured  and 
these  objects  have  been  attained.  Until  then  we  owe  it  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  our  Allies  who  have  shed  their 
blood,  many  of  whom  may  at  this  very  hour  be  giving  up  their  lives 
for  us,  to  be  true  to  the  trust  of  their  splendid  and  uncomplaining 
sacrifice  and  to  endure  to  the  end. 
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IMPERIAL  FEDERATION 

(Ho-V.  Alfred  Deakin  at  final  Session  of  Australian  Convention, 
at  Sydney,  April,  iSgi) 

WHILE  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Convention,  it  yet  appears 
possible  to  add  one  or  two  words  of  a  general  nature  upon  the 
final  stage  which  we  have  now  reached.  It  is  rather  too  early  for  us  to 
separate  ourselves  from  our  work  and  its  details,  so  as  to  be  able  to  regard 
it  dispassionately  as  a  whole.  The  task  on  which  we  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  six  weeks  has  been  onerous  andarduous  to  an  almost  unparalleled 
degree.  Critics  who  look  to  the  records  of  our  debates,  admirably 
rendered  as  they  have  been  by  the  "  Hansard  "  staff  of  this  colony, 
will  not  derive  even  from  that  excellent  statement  a  full  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  operating  upon  the  minds  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. There  is  much  unstated  in  that  record,  because  the  delegates 
to  this  convention  have  practically  lived  together  for  six  weeks  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public  intercourse,  and  from  the  natural  action  and  reaction 
of  mind  upon  mind  have  been  gradually  shaping  their  thoughts  upon 
this  great  question.  The  bill  which  we  present  is  the  result  of  a  far  more 
intricate,  intellectual,  process  than  is  exhibited  in  our  debates,  unless 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  have  lived  as  well  as  worked  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  measure  as  it  stands  will  not  be  fully  understood. 
And  now  the  hour  has  struck  for  our  departure,  and  the  work,  so  far  as 
we  can  shape  it,  is  about  to  leave  our  hands.  The  time  for  construction 
has  passed,  and  the  time  for  criticism  has  began.  So  far  from  presenting 
ourselves  as  a  phalanx  resisting  criticism  from  the  public  outside,  we  have 
courted  it  from  the  outset.  Every  important  step,  and  every  practical 
step  in  shaping  the  constitution  has  been  taken  in  the  full  light  of 
day.  We  send  it  to  the  people  of  Australia,  not  only  informing  them 
of  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  particular  provisions  we  have  adopted, 
but  with  information  contained  in  the  record  of  all  the  reasons  that  could 
be  urged  against  them.  If  there  are  enemies  of  federation,  if 
there  are  hostile  critics,  I  undertake  to  say  that  none  of  them  will  be 
able  to  present  arguments  against  these  proposals  which  may  not  be 
found  in  some  form  already  embodied  in  our  debates.  We  come  before 
the  public,  not  in  an  attitude  of  resistance,  but  of  confidence.  The  whole 
process  of  constitution  making  has,  as  far  as  possible,  taken  place  under 
their  eyes,  and  they  will  form  their  judgment  on  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
Those  who  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  "  Hansard,"  recollecting  the  report  of 
the  meeting  hold  in  Melbourne  twelve  months  a^^o,  will  surely  be  struck 
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bj'  one  important  circumstance,  and  that  is,  the  immense  distance  which 
has  been  travelled  since  the  conference  of  1890.  A  reader  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  that  occasion  must  be  struck  by  their  obvious  and  their 
necessary  generality.  Federation  was  then  in  the  air — and  only  in  the 
air  ;  even  after  the  conference  it  still  remained  to  a  large  extent  with 
but  a  phantasmal  existence.  To-day  it  has  taken  form,  and  shape  and 
substance.  It  is  reduced  to  type  ;  and  one  form  of  federation  at  all 
events,  is  presented  for  the  criticism  of  the  whole  Continent.  Every 
member  who  was  present  at  that  Melbourne  Conference,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Sir  John  Hall,  an  able  representative  of  New  Zealand,  is 
a  member  of  this  present  Convention.  One  other  whose  presence  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  at  both  meetings,  whose  ability  we  all 
appreciated,  and  whose  upright  public  spirit  we  all  revered,  the  late 
Mr.  Macrossan,  has  been  unfortunately  taken  from  us  during  our  proceed- 
ings. But,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the  members  who  took 
part  in  the  Melbourne  Conference  have  joined  in  this  Convention  and 
although  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  a  natural  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  debates,  yet  the  actual  product — the  actual  result  of  the 
practical  working  of  this  Convention,  is  something  very  different  from 
what  even  the  wisest  of  those  persons  dreamed  of  twelve  months  ago. 
You,  sir — and  who  more  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  ? — have 
said  that  the  celerity  with  which  this  movement  has  advanced  has  taken 
even  you  by  surprise  and  those  who  feel  called  upon  for  historical  and 
political  purposes  to  gauge  it  by  its  public  records  will  re-echo  and 
reiterate  your  verdict,  when  thev  compare  the  excellent  but  shadowy 
work  done  by  that  conference  twelve  months  ago,  with  the  solid  practical 
outcome  which  we  are  presenting  to-day.  I  take  it  that  we  may  remit 
this  bill  to  our  constituents  with  some  confidence,  since  it  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  constitutions  already  existing  in  Australia,  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  had  experience,  striking  its  roots  back  to  that  British 
Constitution  from  which  the  free  institutions  of  our  race  have  sprung. 
It  does  not  present  the  same  features  as  the  constitution  of  the  Mother 
country,  nor  yet  is  it  identical,  by  any  means,  with  any  single  constitution 
which  can  be  found  in  Australia  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  confidence 
to  note  that  is  has  proceeded  on  the  same  well  grounded  lines  and  well 
proved  methods  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  our  people  in  all 
these  colonies.  This  constitution  will  not  present  itself  to  them  as  some- 
thing strange,  foreign,  or  abnormal ;  but  as  something  which  their  own 
experience  will  have  prepared  them  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
The  work  of  our  hands,  although  it  will  bear  traces  of  the  study  of  the 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  and  of  constitutions 
even  more  remote,  is  yet    distinctly    Anglo-Saxon,    saturated   through 
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and  tlirough  with  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  self  government  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  race.  This  may  encourage  us  to  hope  that 
our  constituents  will  extend  to  it  the  same  consideration  which  they 
require  to  give  to  all  political  expedients.  They  will  not  have  expected 
as  the  outcome  of  our  deliberations  a  scheme  which  any  particular 
section  or  party  would  consider  perfect ;  without  deifying  compromise, 
they  should  admit  that  the  very  fashion  in  which  it  has  been  shaped 
offers  one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  its  future  harmonious  working.  If 
those  who  occupy  the  proud  position  of  representing  the  people  of  Australia 
under  this  new  constitution,  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  many  difficulties 
left  to  their  solution,  and  to  which  we  have  only  opened  the  doors,  in 
that  same  spirit  of  moderation  which  has  been  exhibited  in  these  discus- 
sions— with  the  same  tolerance,  fair-mindedness,  and  anxious  disposition 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  surely  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
more  rather  than  less  from  them. — then  the  people  of  these  colonies 
need  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  setting  their  seal  to  the  draft  bill 
which  we  have  had  the  honour  of  preparing.  Without  entering  upon 
details,  which  have  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  for  practical  purposes 
during  the  debate,  let  me  add,  that  for  my  own  part  I  should  have  preferred 
to  see  the  Second  Chamber  no  antithesis  of  the  first,  in  any  respect,  but 
simply  a  body  for  the  securing  of  that  permanence  and  stability  which 
are  necessary'  for  good  government,  gifted  with  authority  to  discuss 
and  powers  to  delay  sufficient  to  make  certain  that  no  popular  measure 
could  find  its  way  to  the  Statute  Book  unless  it  were  proved  to  have  been 
well  reasoned  upon  and  approved  of  by  the  people  in  the  maturity  of 
their  judgment.  Though  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  Upper 
Chamber  more  strictly  limited  to  functions  of  that  kind,  yet  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  it  will  be  elected  by  special  constituen- 
cies— constituencies  which  will  keep  the  central  government  in  touch 
with  the  local  governments  of  the  various  states,  and  which  should  produce 
harmony  between  the  working  of  the  State  Parliaments  and  the  Central 
Parliament.  A  body  of  this  dignity,  and  charged  with  such  important 
functions  may  reasonably  be  awarded  a  higher  position  than  that  of  the 
upper  house  of  any  single  colony.  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  the 
fiscal  question  dealt  with  in  a  different  fashion  ;  not  by  way  of  imposing 
any  pfjlicy  on  the  future  Parliament  of  Austraha — I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
as  to  what  that  policy  will  be — but  by  way  of  giving  confidence 
to  those  who  have  invested  capital  in  our  manufacturing  industries. 
Although  I  should  have  preferred  this,  yet  my  confidence  is  unabated 
in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  fiscal  liberty  conferred  1  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  real  danger  to  protection  from  that  source.  What  I  desired  to 
do,  was  to  allay  the  fears— not  altogether  unreasonable,  if  not  sufficiently 
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well-founded— of  those  who   look  forward  with  apprehension   to   the 
passing  of  a  uniform  tariff,  possibly  a  lower  tariff  than  that  at  present 
in  force    in   some    colony,  upon    some   articles.      And,  finally  on  the 
question  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  it  appears  tome  that  the 
proposition  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  preparing  amendments  to  the  constitution 
by  conventions — the  practice  which    obtains    in    the  separate  States 
of  the  American  Union,  where  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  is  remitted  to  conventions,  and  the  several  amendments 
prepared  by  them  are  then  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors. 
That  would,  in  my  opinion  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  manner  of  provid- 
ing for  future  changes  of  the  constitution  than  that  which   has  found 
its  place  in  the  bill,  and  which  bears  a  closer  analogy  to  the  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  Act  of  the  United  States  Central  Government.     These 
are,  however,  comparatively  minor  points,  and  I  think  we  should  all 
be  prepared  to  defend  this  constitution  before  our  constituents,  on  the 
grounds,  that  in  its  spirit,  its  form,  and  its  character,  it  is  thoroughly 
liberal  and  thoroughly  democratic.      The  hon.  member  who  appeared 
to  fear  the  electorial  provisions  of  this  constitution  most,  the  hon.  member 
for  New  Zealand— Sir  George  Grey,  has,  I  feel  sure,  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  himself  with  the  accurate  facts  with  regard  to  Plural  Voting 
and  its  influence  in  these  colonies.     Neither  in  this  Colony  nor  in  Victoria 
does  the  influence  of  that  vote  exist  to  the  extent  which  he  supposes. 
I  am  confident  that  in  our  own  colony,  out  of  its  ninety-five  seats, 
not  more  than  ten  seats  are  materially  affected  by  the  plural  votes.     For 
all  that  I  am  cordially  and  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
in  his  opposition  to  the  principle  and  practice.     The  Victorian  Assembly 
has  already  passed  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  system.     That 
measure  forms  part  of  the  government  programme  for  next  session.     I 
beUeve  it  stands  an  equal  chance  of  being  adopted  in  the  great  colony  in 
which  v/e  now  are.    Consequently,  the  probability  is  that  in  the  two  most 
populous  colonies  of  Austraha  the  principle  of  "  One  man,  one  vote," 
will  be  established  at  a  very  early  date — long,  I  trust,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  this  constitution.    That  being  so,  I  fancy  that  the  fears,  to  which 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  has  given  expression,  in  many  ways 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  are  not  well  founded.     South  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  already  adopted  the  principle,  and    I    beheve  that 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  if  not  Queensland  as  well,  are  on  the  eve 
of  adopting  it.     The  bill  as  it  stands  does  not  embody  all  that  some  of 
us  desired  in  the  matter  of  powers.     In  the  Constitutional  Committee 
it  was  contended  that  under  the  beading  of  statistics  there  was  sufficient 
authority  to  establish  an  agricultural  department,  such  as  exists  in  the 
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United  States  ;  and  it  was  thought  premature  at  this  stage  to  endeavour 
to  take  any  federal  step  in  the  all  important  question  of  water  supply, 
or  in  the  equally  important  subject  of  the  consolidation  of  the  debts  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  thought  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  any 
movement  in  these  directions,  although  there  are,  I  believe,  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  present,  who  trust  and  believe,  that  in  the  early  future 
the  Federal  Parliament  will  see  its  way,  with  the  consent  of  all  tlie  colonies, 
to  add  these  to  the  list  of  powers  which  this  constitution  confers.  It 
might  be  possible,  were  it  necessar}^  to  attempt  to  answer  by  anticipation 
some  of  the  contentions  which  are  certain  to  be  urged  against  this  bill 
by  the  opponents  of  federation.  That  is  a  task  to  which  we  shall  probably 
have  man}'  opportunities  of  addressing  ourselves  in  other  places. 
It  may  reasonably  be  said,  however,  that  imperfect  as  this  measure  is, 
it  contains  within  itself  the  essential  principles  of  popular  government ; 
it  contains  within  itself  the  power  which  will  permit  the  people  to  modify 
and  shape  it  in  accordance  with  their  future  needs  ;  it  provides  for  that 
full  and  free  discussion  of  public  affairs  ;  that  reasonable  consideration 
of  them,  by  the  public  at  large,  and  that  close  criticism  of  them  b}-  the 
chambers  charged  with  that  special  duty,  which  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  passing  of  wise  laws.  Those  who  oppose  it,  disparage  in  the  first 
instance,  their  own  people,  and  in  the  second  instance  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  They  disparage  their  own  people  if  they 
fear  that  meeting  on  a  fair  and  equal  field,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment 
and  reason  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  they  will  not  be  able  to  secure 
for  their  state  all  the  just  consideration  which  is  its  due  in  ever}^  matter 
in  which  its  interests  are  affected.  They  disparage  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  if  they  put  forward  any  such  plea  of  personal  feebleness, 
and  they  also  disparage  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  if  they  con- 
tend that  they  are  not  equally  fitted  with  themselves  to  enter  into  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  citizens  of  a  free  common- 
wealth. What  is  the  fact  at  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  the  political 
position  of  these  colonies — entirely  independent,  as  they  have  been,  of 
one  another  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  and  remarkable  that  though  each 
colony  has  been  left  to  follow  its  own  course,  without  any  regard  to  the 
neighbours,  the  laws  of  all  are  governed  by  exactly  the  same  principles  ? 
One  of  the  most  familiar  features  of  colonial  politics,  is  that  an}'  law 
that  has  been  passed  by  one  colony,  is  almost  immediately  afterwards 
adopted  by  its  neighbours,  if  it  is  found  to  be  successful  in  its  working, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  though  some  may  have  been 
quicker  and  some  slower,  every  colony  has  advanced  upon  the  same 
road.  Their  institutions  have  been  shaped  in  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
direction.    Taking  Statute  Rook  by  Statute  Book  and  comparing  one  with 
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the  other  the  differences  sink  into  insignificance,  while  the  main  general 
features  of  likeness  assert  themselves  on  every  page.  Do  we  need  a  stronger 
demonstration  than  this  of  the  natural  unity  of  the  people  of  Australia 
with  regard  to  all  the  political  questions  which  have  agitated  them  in 
the  past  and  are  agitating  them  in  the  present ;  and  do  we  need  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  for  those  who  apparently  fear,  that  the  instant 
they  step  outside  the  ring-fence  of  their  own  colony,  they  will  be  committ- 
ing the  destinies  of  their  people  to  alien  races  with  other  aspirations 
and  other  ideals  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  pass  the  artificial  boundary  of 
one  colony  and  enter  another,  involves  no  change  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere. The  one  has  just  the  same  quahty  as  the  other,  and  one  finds 
among  the  people  across  the  border,  identical  aims,  and  even  identical 
means  employed  to  gain  them.  I  trust  that  these  considerations  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  to  commend  themselves  to  the  electors  of  this 
country,  whose  judgment,  in  the  first  instance,  sought  through  their 
parliaments,  and  then  directly,  will  ultimately  decide  the  fate  of  this 
ImII.  Let  them  note,  that  this  constitution  has  been  framed  in  no  spirit  of 
haggling  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  meeisure  the  territory  of  one  by  the 
territory  of  another  inch  to  inch  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  gauge  the 
possibilities  of  one  against  the  possibilities  of  another  to  an  ounce  ; 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility  to  obtain  a  division  of  the 
financial  responsibilities  to  a  penny  or  a  farthing. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  to  secure  substantial  justice  for  all 
the  colonies  of  Australasia.  It  will  not  be  bj^  any  consideration  of  bargain 
or  sale,  or  purchase  and  arrangements,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  governed.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  they  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  this  great  crisis.  They  will  see,  in  this  proposal  for  union,  the  first 
pulse  beat  of  their  national  life.  They  will  behold  in  it  possibilities 
which  even  the  most  sanguine  will  not  dare  to  portraJ^  They  will 
realise,  that  if  this  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  constitutions,  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  framed  and  accepted  at  the  present  time.  They 
will  admit  that  it  has  been  wrought  by  representative  men  of  all  the 
colonies,  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  with  all  the  ability,  and  in  the  light  of  all 
the  experience  they  possess,  and  they  will  rely  with  confidence  upon  its 
result.  They  will  feel  that  the  national  spirit  can  now  embody  itself 
in  this  commonwealth  in  a  higher,  a  broader  and  a  nobler  form  than  has 
ever  been  possible  in  the  past.  They  \vill  welcome  it  as  an  enlargement 
of  their  political,  their  social  and  their  commercial  life,  as  a  gift  of  new 
ideals,  and  will  recognise  that  by  taking  this  first  step  upon  the  path 
of  national  development  they  have  entered  upon  a  new  career,  which 
promises  much   in  the  future   in  addition  to  what  may  be   achieved 
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individually  by  the  still  powerful  states  within  their  own  borders.  Let 
them  estimate  how  rich  the  harvest  of  union  may  be,  by  recalling  the 
fruits  of  their  independent  exertions  in  the  past. 


1 


NEEDS  OF  EMPIRE 

(Address  delivered  by  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  May  15th,  1907,31  the  Imperial 

Conference,  London.) 

N  the  Conference  and  out  of  it,  I  have  been  proud  to  reckon 
Dr.  Jameson  one  of  my  best  friends ;  how  is  that  delusion 
destroyed  ?  He  has  made  a  raid,  he  has  commandeered  every  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  both  supposed  to  address 
you.  I  appear  before  you  as  the  apologist  for  my  share  of  the  speech, 
but  with  the  gratification  that  in  his  capable  hands  it  needs  no  further 
recommendation . 

My  position  in  this  country,  like  his,  has  been  from  the  first  one 
of  considerable  embarrassment.     There  were  two  conflicting  obligations. 
The  first  was  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  to  speak 
its  wishes  without  flincliing.     The  next  obligation  was  to  steer  as  wide 
as  possible  from  all  your  party  strifes.     With  them  our  people  have 
no  immediate  relation.     We  must  touch  the  same  questions  at  certain 
points,  but  they  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  party  fashion  if  we  can 
prevent  it.     Consequently,  when  I  attempt  to  touch  the  subject  which 
has  been  so  practically  handled  by  Dr.  Jameson,  I  find  myself  placed 
under    special    embarrassment,    since    on     this,    the    chief    practical 
question  before  the  recent  Conference,  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  in  any 
way,  without  in  some  degree,  and  incidentally,  at  all  events,  dealing  with 
the  position  in  this  country.     There  can  be  no  reciprocity  which  is  one- 
sided.     There  can    be    no    preference,   mutual    preferences,  discussed 
that  does  not  imply  at  least  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  both 
countries.      Consequently,  on  this  question  all  that  is  possible  for  me  in 
fulfilling  my  mandate  from  my  own  country  is  to  endeavour  to  consider 
it  uom  our  side  only,  and  not  from  your  side,  except  as  far  as  that 
must  be  necessarily  implied.     We  have  undertaken  to  build,  in    part 
we  have  built,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  fmisli,  our  half  of  the  bridge 
of  union.     We  are  carrying  it  on  to  the  centre  arcli.    There  we  must 
wait  for  the  building  from  your  side.     Not  till  you  approach  us.  not 
till   you   join    us   in  its  centre  arch,  can  we  insert  the  key-stone  that 
completes  the  work.     But  I  confess  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  restrain 
oneself  in  economic   argument  here  when  one  bears  bO  familiarly  what 
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we  consider  frank  fallacies  in  fiscal  argument.  We  are  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  doctrine  without  more  than  a  mental  protest,  that  you  can  have 
no  duties  imposed,  that  are  not  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  consumer, 
though  our  own  experience  discriminates  between  duties  most  distinctly, 
as  experience  always  will.  We  have  to  listen  to  the  assertion,  that  no 
preference  is  possible,  except  by  taxing  your  raw  materials — a  proposi- 
tion which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  submitted  from  our  side  of 
the  water.  We  have  to  listen  to  the  fallacy  that  the  preference  we  offer 
you,  is  no  preference,  although  we  have  the  refutation  within  our  own 
knowledge.  Only  in  the  last  sessions  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
being  subject  to  invasion  of  an  industrial  character  by  potent  organisa- 
tions from  a  foreign  country  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  an  industry 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  we  raised  our  tariff 
excessively.  What  was  the  immediate  consequence  ?  That  before  I  left 
Australia  for  this  voyage,  I  was  informed  by  the  competitor,  leaving 
his  own  land,  he  was  coming  from  over-sea  to  establish  his  factories  in 
our  country,  to  employ  our  own  labour,  instead  of  that  of  the  foreigner. 
Then  he  was  welcome,  because  he  stood  upon  the  same  ground,  where 
our  own  industrial  manufacturers  now  stand.  I  have  heard  more. 
I  have  heard  to-day  of  an  instance,  which  appears  to  be  absolutely 
established,  not  of  what  preference  can  do,  but  of  what  even  the  promise 
G-f  preference  can  do  in  your  own  country. 

I  have  heard  of  an  industry,  the  chief  product  of  which  was  electrical 
machinery,  which  was  waning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
has  recently  passed  into  other  hands,  a  controlling  interest  having  been 
acquired  by  American  Capitahsts  who  are  now  re-organising  and  recon- 
structing those  works.  With  a  view  to  what  ?  To  entering  upon 
the  English  market  ?  No  ;  they  have  that  already.  They  can  produce 
more  profitably  and  import  more  profitably  from  New  York  than  they 
hope  to  do  here.  They  came  here  then  for  what  purpose  ?  Because,  as 
far  seeing  men,  they  see  that  preference  is  coming.  Their  best  markets 
to-day,  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Colonies.  They  sell  us  several 
millions  worth  of  their  goods  each  year. 

The  ten  per  cent  preferential  tariff,  that  we  hope  to  see  established 
would  make  all  the  difference.  They  leave  New  York,  coming  to  Britain 
to  employ  British  workmen,  and  establish  a  British  manufacture,  in 
order  to  win  their  entrance  into  the  Austrahan  and  Colonial  markets. 
If  the  mere  promise  of  preference  would  do  that,  what  would  the  actuality 
accomplish  ?  It  would  give  you  the  opportunity  of  retaining  that  hold 
over  our  markets,  the  recent  losses  in  which,  by  the  admission  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself,  constitute  a  most  serious  feature 
in  tlie  returns  which  he  had  to  lay  before  the  conference. 
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Gentlemen,  we  do  not  ask  j^ou,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Jameson  said, 
to  accept  our  dicta,  or  adopt  our  theory.  We  ask  you  simply  to  judge 
upon  the  facts  before  you  and  from  your  own  experience,  and  to  have 
the  open  mind  which  only  can  judge.  Do  not  affect  to  meet  our  arguments 
merely,  as  Dr.  Jameson  said,  by  the  citation  of  what  some  are  pleased 
to  term  "  immutable  laws  " — imaginary  laws  would  be  a  better  title  for 
some  of  them— why  "  immutable  laws,"  when  they  are  immutably 
believed  in  only  in  this  country—"  immutable  laws  " — which  every  other 
foreign  country  without  exception  steadily  ignores  ;  "  immutable  laws," 
which  every  one  of  your  Colonies — men  of  your  own  blood,  trained  in 
your  own  school,  reared  in  your  own  economic  doctrines- -ignore  also. 

Where  is  the  twelfth  obstinate  juryman  ?  Not  in  the  foreign 
countries,  and  not  in  your  unanimous  Colonies.  You  must  look  for 
him  in  your  midst.  You  are  told  that  however  good  a  business 
prospect  looks,  it  cannot  be  really  good  because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
"  immutable  law."  You  are  told  that  when  it  proves  good,  it  must 
still  be  bad  because  "  immutable  law  "  will  by  and  by  show  that  you 
have  lost  something  else.  Yet  we  can  challenge  reference,  not  only  to 
the  reasoned  judgment,  but  to  the  deliberate  action  of  capable  statesmen, 
amongst  the  most  capable  the  world  has  ever  seen,  peoples  of  capable 
business  men,  who  are  fighting  you  in  your  own  markets,  and  teaching 
you  their  capacity.  All  the  people  in  every  country  in  the  world  to-day 
are  adopting  means  for  the  protection  and  development  of  their  own 
trade. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  appear  before  you  as  doctrinaires.  We 
do  not  adopt  Protection  as  what  Dr.  Jameson  calls  a  shibboleth  or  a 
fetish.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to-day  we  are  still  one- 
third  P'ree  Traders,  because  one-third  of  all  the  goods  we  import 
enter  duty  free.  We  use  Free  Trade  where  it  pays — and  we  use 
Protection  where  it  pays.  The  object  is  not  to  look  for  "  immutable 
law,"  but  to  see  what  is  profitable.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  Baltic, 
may  I  remind  you,  when  you  first  came  under  the  spell  of  this 
immutable  doctrine,  one  of  your  greatest  expectations  lay  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  export  of  that  particular  belief.  Your  economic  doctrine, 
then  brand  new,  was  to  awaken  such  enthusiasm  among  other  nations, 
that  they  were  all  to  rush  to  its  adoption.  They  did  not  adopt  it.  And 
why  ?  Perhaps,  because  tliey  were  nations — perhaps  because  they 
intended  to  remain  nations.  Perhaps  because  they  held  that  no 
abstract  thesis,  should  roquire  them  to  sacrifice  the  control  of  their  own 
markets,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people. 

You  continued  to  export  it,  and  are  continuing  to  press  it  on  them 
even  to  this  day.     Of  nil  llic  industries  that  you  have  ever  carried  on, 
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this  has  had  the  amplest  opportunity.  You  have  been  exporting  it  all 
the  time — no  Custom  House  has  prevented  it.  For  sixty  years  it  has 
been  on  the  free  list  of  every  countr\^  in  the  world,  every  country 
that  has  imported  it,  has  very  promptly  exported  it.  None  of  them 
kept  it  for  home  consumption.  They  were  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
you  a  monopoly,  and  a  monopoly  it  remains.  This  kind  of  wisdom 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  will  die  with  us.  It  will  be  "interred  with 
our  bones  "  and  may  hurry  the  interment.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever 
smell  sweet  or  blossom  in  the  dust.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the 
contrary  venture  to  maintain  that  commerce  needs  cultivation, 
that  commerce  needs  care ;  for  instance  the  fostering  care  that  can  be 
extended  to  it  by  great  associations  like  your  own.  They  spring  up. 
For  what  reason  ?  Because  your  individual  members,  belonging  to  the 
same  nation,  living  in  the  same  city,  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and  thus 
keen  rivals  one  with  another,  find  forced  upon  you  by  the  circumstances 
of  your  business  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  the  co-operation 
against  other  traders.  This  great  Exchange  exists  to-day,  because 
you  are  business  men,  with  a  keen  eye  to  business  possibilities.  If  this 
magnificent  building  did  not  serve  these  uses,  its  floor  would  be  untrodden, 
and  these  majestic  pillars  would  look  down  on  an  empty  hall. 

What  brings  you  into  business  combination,  brings  countries  into 
business  combination  all  over  the  world  ;  and  when  that  combination 
is  backed  by  and  based  upon  citizenship,  v\dth  its  needs  for  mutual 
protection  and  mutual  support,  is  there  anything  to  which  that  combina- 
tion can  be  better  applied  than  in  developing  the  resources  of  your  own 
people  and  your  own  nation  ?  We  have  heard  that  the  strength  of  this 
Empire  lies  in  its  ships,  colonies,  commerce.  Without  commerce 
what  employment  for  your  ships,  and  without  your  commerce  what 
would  be  your  relations  with  your  Colonies  ?  If  each  of  all  our  sister 
Imperial  States  depended  on  commerce,  and  is  made  by  its  means, 
can  we  be  said  to  be  outside  our  province  of  joint  action  and  inside  tl  e 
prohibition  of  some  immutable  law  of  passive  submission  ;  are  we  alone 
forbidden  to  use  the  same  co-operative  power  which  you  employ  so 
well  in  your  various  businesses,  in  this  great  emporium  of  the  world  ? 

Of  course,  I  may  be  asked,  "  What  do  we  want  as  long  as  British 
commerce  thrives  as  never  before.     Look  at  our  totals." 

If  time  permitted  and  the  materials  were  at  hand,  I  should  like  to 
analyse  them  in  order  to  discover  what  profit  they  yielded  to  strictly 
British  industry  and  British  investment.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  content 
to  say — "  Look  at  everybody  else's  totals." 
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Look  at  the  totals  in  Australia.  You  point  to  your  returns  of  last 
year  as  the  highest  you  ever  achieved.  We  point  to  ours  ;  yet  Australia 
denies  your  "  immutable  law." 

Look  at  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
your  competitors.  You  will  find  everywhere  a  record  breaking  year. 
If  to-day's  prosperity  belonged  to  you  and  to  you  alone,  you  might  draw 
the  inference,  which  is  being  continually  suggested  to  us  ;  but  until  you 
can  show  that  your  net  profits  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people 
in  proportion  to  the  returns  of  this  year,  those  totals  fail  to  convince. 
We  base  our  policy  on  facts,  or,  when  they  are  interpreted,  on 
figures.  But  facts  and  figures  alike  are  not  to  be  used  as  missiles  at  the 
hands  of  your  opponents.  They  involve  the  careful  consideration  which 
you  give  to  the  gross  total  that  comes  back  to  you  from  your  yearly 
enterprise.  You  require  to  know  what  are  the  deductions  which  have 
had  to  be  made,  at  what  cost  it  has  been  earned,  what  share  of  your 
expenses  it  must  carry,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  your  business  of  the 
same   character   for   the   future. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  detain  you  at  this  hour 
of  the  evening,  by  a  discussion  of  business  methods.  I  only  wish 
to  allude  to  them  because  our  claim  is  substantially  this — that 
business  knowledge  and  business  methods  should  be  applied  to 
business  undertakings.  Our  nation  in  addition  to  being  a  great 
armed  force,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  civilising  agency,  in  addition 
to  being  a  great  school  of  culture,  is  also  a  gigantic  business  enterprise  ; 
and  unless  the  business  side  of  it  be  controlled  and  managed  and  directed 
on  business  principles,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  You  will  remember 
the  enormous  handicaps  with  which  your  rivals  commenced  sixty  years 
ago.  When  that  Verbatim  Report  of  the  Conference  does  appear,  if 
it  ever  does  appear,— that  is  to  say,  if  it  appears  in  time  to  be  used 
and  criticised — even  if  it  appears  flung  at  you  with  its  many  different 
subjects  mingled  with  each  other  in  a  gigantic  Blue  Book  calculated 
to  appal  the  stoutest  hearts,  we  hope  that  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  criticise  our  arguments  and  the  replies  which  have  been  made 
to  them,  for  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  confuted  by  better  experience 
and  to  be  guided  by  superior  light.  In  the  meantime  we  appeal  to  the 
record,  and  ask  vou  to  judge  betwcrn  us  and  those  who  have  adopted 
a  hostile  view.  \Vc  have  maintained  and  will  continued  to  maintain, 
that  to  fortify  and  extend  commerce  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  gov- 
ernment to-day.  Our  ancestors  fought  for  it  when  they  were  building 
up  this  Empire.  From  Elizabethan  days  onwards  the  commerce  of 
England  has  not  only  been  the  source  of  its  strength,  but  the  substance 
of  many  of  its  strifes.     Our  fathers  thought  our  commerce  worth  fight- 
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ing  for  with  a  strong  hand.  Do  we  not  think  it  worth  protecting  by  those 
means  to  which  every  other  civilised  people  resort  ?  Our  circumstances 
.  differ,  and  doctrines  have  to  bow  to  circumstances.  We  do  not  bring  you 
ready  prepared  any  panacea  of  our  own  with  a  promise  of  a  cure  ;  on  the 
contrary  that  has  to  be  adapted  to  and  by  yourselves.  On  that  party 
issue — that  local  issue,  I  do  not  trespass.  The  fiscal  policy  of  Great 
Britain  waits  upon  the  British  people  and  upon  the  British  circumstances. 
The  conditions  which  profit  us  may  fail  altogether  to  yield  you  the 
same  advantage.  All  we  ask  therefore,  is  the  modest  request  to  have  a 
business  method  and  a  business  principle  applied  to  those  dealings 
with  each  other,  which  are,  or  can,  be  made  mutally  profitable.  We 
say  that  by  those  means  we  can  do  more,  as  Dr.  Jameson  said,  than  merely 
minister  to  self  interest.  I  doubt  if  we  are  really  doing  more  than  min- 
istering to  self  interest  when  we  seek  to  rise  for  patriotic  ends  to  the 
utmost  term  of  our  opportunities.  For  my  part  I  cannot  dissociate  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  Empire  as  a  whole  from  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  each  of  its  parts  or  any  of  its  peoples.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  indissolubly  bound  together.  If  you  were  to  say  to  us  as 
some  of  j'our  representatives  have  said  "  This  proposal  is  wholly  for 
your  benefit  and  not  at  all  for  ours  "  I  have  not  made  the  reply,  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  it ;  but  I  could  have  made  it,  that  even  if  that 
were  true,  as  long  as  it  involved  no  injury  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
benefit  to  us  was  a  benefit  to  the  Empire.  That  argument  applies  with 
exactly  the  same  force  when  we  come  down  to  business  propositions. ' 

You  will  include  in  them  no  doubt,  those  which  are  of  advantage 
to  you,  and  some  which  are  of  no  particular  advantage  to  us,  but  it 
would  then  be  our  duty  to  say  in  a  similar  manner,  "  This  makes  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  should  be  commended  to  all 
its  sons."  What  we  have  asked,  and  asked  in  vain,  is  that  this  question 
of  commercial  union  should  be  brought  to  a  practical  stage.  We  hope 
it  has  been  elucidated — Dr.  Jameson  says  so  ;  he  is  a  great  authoritj', 
I  would  not  dare  to  contradict  him.  I  have  not  found  it  all  round  the 
Conference  table.  Jesting  apart,  however,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Jameson  most 
thoroughly  when  he  says  that  although  we  may  have  failed  in  direct 
accomplishment,  the  indirect  results  of  this  Conference  far  more  than 
repay  us  for  our  long  journeys,  far  more  repay  us  for  our  adjourned 
Parliaments  and  suspended  administrations,  with  all  that  they  involve 
to  our  affairs.  They  even  help  us  to  pay  for  the  banquets  we  have 
sustained.  What  we  desire  to  see,  is  the  whole  machinery  of  commercial 
life,  with  the  whole  forces  of  our  public  life  systematically  applied  to 
the  salutory  task  of  building  up  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  In  that 
scattered  Empire  closer  commercial  unity  counts  for  a  great  deal.     You 
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may  speak  of  commerce  as  indifferently  as  you  please,  but  there  is  no 
commerce  in  the  world,  that  is  mere  commerce,  that  is  commercial 
only.  It  carries  with  it  relations  and  opportunities ;  it  creates  agencies 
which  are  of  enormous  value  for  the  growth  of  national  hfe — it  draws ' 
you  closer  to  your  own  people,  if  not  by  the  mere  transaction  itself, 
by  other  ties  which  it  concurrently  establishes  in  many  directions.  Why 
should  the  Empire  which  has  the  greatest  commercial  power  in  the 
world — and  we  hope  we  may  always  retain  it — put  aside  a  power 
no  other  nation  shrinks  from  using  ?  With  their  smaller  capital, 
their  smaller  range  they  point  with  pride  to  policies  by  which 
they  assert  that  they  have  built  up  their  own  present  strength  and  stand- 
ing. If  they  cannot  judge  them,  who  is  to  judge  for  them  ?  are  we  to 
be  referred  again  to  immutable  law  ?  Remember  that,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  advantages  of  your  equipment,  in  spite  of  your  trained 
generations  of  business  men,  in  spite  of  the  high  character  of  your 
artisans,  and  the  progressive  nature  of  this  community,  you  have  seen 
nations  starting  far  below  you  in  the  scale  in  every  one  of  those  respects, 
making  advances,  which,  in  proportion,  are  greater  than  even  you  are 
making  to-day. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  that  at  the  Conference  we  made  an  oiler. 
The  offer  was  respectfully  declined.  We  asked  that  you  should  name 
your  terms  ;  again  that  was  respectfully  decHned,  Those  who  so  declined. 
I  have  no  desire  in  the  least  to  impeach.  But  I  state  the  facts.  They 
mark  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  conferences.  For  if  these  conferences 
are  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  they  will  require  to  approach  somewhat  more 
closely,  both  in  procedure  and  character  to  the  debates  which  take  place 
each  day  at  Westminster.  It  will  not  suffice  to  wait  for  procrastinating 
Blue  Books  to  learn  long  after  what  has  been  said  or  proposed.  In  the 
next  conference — a  conference  without  banquets — a  conference  not  in  a 
Parliamentary  Session,  meeting  at  a  business  time  of  the  year,  for  business 
purposes,  let  the  eyes  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  upon  the  representatives 
from  over-seas — and  incidentally  upon  their  own  representatives. 
Let  the  consideration  of  means  and  their  adaptation  to  ends, 
be  laid  before  you  as  they  arise.  Let  no  curtain  interpose  between 
the  propositions  before  that  Conference,  the  decision  upon  them, 
and  tiie  people  wiio  are,  or  ought,  to  be  looking  on.  Let  us  hold  them 
in  the  light  of  day.  Who  are  those  who  escape  the  light  of  day  ? 
Is  this  evasion  by  immutable  law  ?  Then,  Sir,  we  have  gathered 
tc'^ether  to  consider  not  merely  questions  of  commerce,  but  all  our  great 
national  issues,  including  the  greatest,  "  National  Defence."  What  is  it 
that   we    have    to   defend    if  it  is  not  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  ? 
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What  else  unites  its  parts  ?  What  else  supplies  it  in  times  of  peace  ? 
What  else  maintains  it  ?     What  else  sustains  its  sinews  of  war  ? 

Is  that  great  trade,  protected  by  the  whole  forces  of  a  United  Empire, 
all  its  resources  in  men,  money  and  arms — is  that  trade  not  to  be  permitted 
to  protect  itself  in  time  of  peace  against  an  aggression  just  as  active,  just 
as  ceaseless,  and  if  it  were  to  succeed,  just  as  deadly,  an  invasion  as 
those  of  open  war  ?  Trade,  as  we  understand  it,  is  for  mutual  benefit, 
the  benefit  of  both  parties  concerned  ;  but  if  that  trade  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  one  party  only,  if  he  is  to  impose  his  own  conditions  upon 
you,  while  you  dare  not  impose  your  conditions  upon  him,  where  is 
the  equality  of  trade  ?  Where  is  true  freedom  of  trade  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  was  originally  understood  ? 

But,  Sir,  I  have  detained  you  much  too  long  although  your  goodness 
would  excuse  me,  because  this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  we  have  much  at  heart. 
We  are  here  to-day  at  the  Baltic,  because  it  has  been  to  occasions  like 
this  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  in  order  to  endeavour  to  make 
ourselves  understood  in  this  country  We  cannot  wait  upon  a 
precis.  We  wish  to  reahse  from  the  first  that  our  dominions  came 
here  no  solicitors  for  alms,  asking  for  nothing  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  give  a  fair  and  generous  equivalent — inviting  nothing 
on  your  part  that  was  not  approved  by  your  judgment,  and  for 
yom:  own  national  interests.  We  met  you,  therefore,  on  a  fair  footing, 
with  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to  disguise,  nothing  to  distrust.  We 
are  only  anxious  that  we  should  be  seen  in  that  light,  approaching 
you  with  outstretched  hand,  and  keeping  the  hand  still  outstretched. 
We  recognise  that  the  present  polite  refusal  is  but  temporary — is  due 
to  causes  over  which  those  who  have  made  it  have  now  no  immediate 
control  that,  at  another  time,  under  other  circumstances,  we  may  hope 
that  either  these  means  of  Preference  or  those  other  means  of  Preference 
of  so  much  moment  to  you,  better  and  swifter  sea-services,  with  cheaper 
freights  and  cheaper  fares,  cheaper  cable  communications,  the  lowering 
of  dues  upon  shipping — British  shipping — all  these  are  necessary 
to  be  fostered  by  subvention,  if  not  fed  in  other  ways.  Everything 
which  improves  these  prohfic  agencies,  everything  which  opens  wider 
the  channel  to  trade  and  commerce  between  us,  everything  which 
facilitates  intercourse  and  multiplies  the  means  of  exchange  is  a  Preference. 
That  makes  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Although  we  met  you  on  the 
footing  of  a  business  bargain,  what  dignifies  the  bargain,  as  Dr.  Jameson 
said,  is  the  aim  of  this  particular  bargain,  and  of  all  the  other  efforts 
associated  with  it.  These  efforts  seek  to  establish  on  the  firmest  and 
broadest  possible  basis  the  unity  of  an  Empire,  which,  by  its  mere 
existence,  confers  inestimable  benefits  on  the  meanest  of  its  citizens — 
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which  holds  on  high  to-day,  as  ever  before,  the  torch  of  constitutional 
liberty — which  has  estabhshed  institutions  that  other  nations  copy, 
though  they  all  fail  to  copy  your  fiscal  system — which  keeps  for  you 
still  in  the  world  the  pride  of  place.  The  last  thing  which  we  wish  to  see 
you  do,  is  to  lay  aside  that  cro\vn.  There  are  men  whose  voices  we 
regret  to  hear,  who  seem  to  believe  themselves  appointed  to  be  the 
official  assignees  of  the  British  Empire — who  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
winding  up  its  estates  and  distributing  its  assets.  We  only  desire  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  the  old  firm.  We  propose  a  closer  partnership,  not 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  that  we  now  enjoy.  That,  thank 
heaven,  we  mean  to  maintain.  To-day,  even  with  our  existing  means, 
the  blood  which  goes  from  the  heart  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  further  extremities  of  Empire  and  returns  again,  does  so,  not 
debilitated  but  invigorated  by  hope  and  faith  in  our  national  stock  and 
national  life.  We  believe  in  you,  even  if  you  do  not  believe  in  j^our- 
selves.  We  do  not  doubt  you,  even  if  you  should  doubt  your  own 
destiny.  We  are  assured  that,  in  spite  of  ancient  doctrines  as  to  immutable 
laws,  the  strength  and  substance  of  this  nation  remains,  and  within  its 
limbs  a  force  greater  and  more  readily  unloosed  than  ever  before  ;  and 
that  by  its  means  you  will  retain,  even  if  it  be  in  spite  of  5'ourselves, 
the  splendid  place  which  our  great  forefathers  won  for  us. 
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GAMILLE    DESMOULINS 

(1760-1794) 

WHEN  t.l;e  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  Necker,  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  hearing  the  news  in  a  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
leaped  on  a  table,  defied  the  police,  and  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  made  a  speech  which  precipitated  the  actual  Revolution.  He 
called  the  people  to  arms,  declaring  that  the  action  of  the  King  was 
"  the  tocsin  for  the  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots."  From  that  time 
until  he  was  executed  with  the  Dantonists  in  April,  1794,  Desmoulins 
was  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Guise, 
in  Picardy,  March  2nd,  1760.  His  father,  who  was  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  bailiwick  of  Guise,  educated  him  carefully,  and  Camille  acquired 
a  familiarity  with  the  classics  which,  as  editor  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier, 
he  made  use  of  to  show  the  advantage  of  republics  over  monarchies, 
of  democracies  over  aristocracies.  He  stammered  so  painfully  that, 
as  a  rule,  his  great  eloquence  found  vent  only  at  the  point  of  his  pen.  His 
street  speeches  were  made  only  when  he  was  transported  out  of  himself 
by  excitement,  and  only  scraps  of  them  are  reported.  It  is  said  that 
in  his  great  speech  of  July  12th,  1789,  on  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  the 
stammering  habit  which  usually  kept  him  silent  in  public  assemblages, 
lost  its  hold  on  him,  and  that  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  fluencj'.  The 
extract,  "  Live  Free  or  Die,"  translated  from  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  is 
characteristic  both  of  his  style  and  of  his  habit  of  thought.  He  is  always 
classical.  It  was  through  too  frequent  illustrations  from  Tacitus  that 
he  aroused  the  anger  of  Robespieire,  which  sent  him  to  the  guillotine. 


LIVE  FREE  OR  DIE 

(February,  1788) 

liNE  difference  betw^een  the  monarchy  and  the  republic,  which 
alone  should  suffice  to  make  the  people  reject  with  horror 
all  monarchial  rule  and  make  them  prefer  the  republic  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  its  establishment,  is  that  in  a  democracy,  though  the  people 
may  be  deceived,  yet,  at  least,  they  love  virtue.  It  is  merit  that  they 
believe  they  put  in  power  in  place  of  the  rascals  who  are  the  very  essence 
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of  monarchies.  The  vices,  the  concealments,  and  the  crimes  which 
are  the  diseases  of  repubUcs  are  the  very  health  and  existence  of  mon- 
archies. Cardinal  RicheUeu  avowed  openly  in  his  political  principles, 
that "  the  King  should  always  avoid  using  the  talents  of  thoroughly  honest 
men."  Long  before  him  Sallust  said  :  "  Kings  cannot  get  along  without 
rascals.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  fear  to  trust  the  honest  and  the 
upright." 

It  is,  therefore,  only  under  a  democracy  that  the  good  citizen  can 
reasonably  hope  to  see  a  cessation  of  the  triumphs  of  intrigue  and  crime  ; 
and  to  this  end  the  people  need  only  to  be  enlightened. 

There  is  yet  this  difference  between  a  monarchy  and  the  republic  ; 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  of  Claudius,  of  Nero,  of  Caligula,  of  Domitian, 
had  happy  beginnings.  In  fact,  all  reigns  make  a  joyous  entry,  but 
only  as  a  delusion.  Therefore  the  Royalists  laugh  at  the  present  state 
of  France  as  if  its  violent  and  terrible  entry  under  the  republic  must 
always  last. 

Everything  gives  umbrage  to  a  tyrant.  If  a  citizen  have  popularity, 
he  is  becoming  a  rival  to  the  prince.  Consequently,  he  is  stirring  up 
civil  strife,  and  is  a  suspect.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  flee  popularity 
and  seclude  himself  in  the  corner  of  his  own  fireside,  this  retired  life 
makes  him  remarked,  and  he  is  a  suspect.  If  he  is  a  rich  man,  there 
is  an  imminent  peril  that  he  corrupt  the  people  with  his  largesses,  and 
he  is  a  suspect.  Are  you  poor  ?  How  then  !  Invincible  emperors, 
this  man  must  be  closely  watched  ;  no  one  so  enterprising  as  he  who 
has  nothing.  He  is  a  suspect !  Are  you  in  character  sombre,  melan- 
choly, or  neglectful  ?  You  are  afflicted  by  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  are  a  suspect. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  citizen  enjoy  himself  and  have  resultant 
indigestion,  he  is  only  seeking  diversion  because  his  ruler  has  had 
an  attack  of  gout,  which  made  his  Majesty  realize  his  age.  Therefore 
he  is  a  sui^pect.  Is  he  virtuous  and  austere  in  his  habits  ?  Ah  !  he  is 
a  new  Bmtus  with  his  Jacobin  severity,  censuring  the  amiable  and  well- 
groomed  court.  He  is  a  suspect.  If  he  be  a  philosopher,  an  orator, 
or  a  poet,  it  will  serve  him  ill  to  be  of  greater  renown  than  those  who 
govern,  for  can  it  be  permitted  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  author 
living  on  a  fourth  floor  than  to  the  emperor  in  his  gilded  palace.  He  is 
a  suspect. 

Has  one  made  a  reputation  as  a  warrior — he  is  but  the  more  dan- 
gerous by  reason  of  his  talent.  There  are  many  resources  with  an 
inefficient  general.     If  he  is  a  traitor  he  cannot  so  quickly  deliver  hi? 
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army  to  the  enemy.  But  an  officer  of  merit  like  an  Agricola — ^if  he  be 
disloyal,  not  one  can  be  saved.  Therefore,  all  such  had  better  be  removed 
and  promptly  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  army.     Yes,  he  is  a  suspect. 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  there  was  anciently  in  Rome  a  law  specifying 
the  crimes  of  "  Lese-Majeste."  That  crime  carried  with  it  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Under  the  Roman  Republic  treasons  were  reduced  to 
but  four  kinds,  viz.,  abandoning  an  army  in  the  country  of  an  enemy ; 
exciting  sedition  ;  the  maladministration  of  the  public  treasury  ;  and 
the  impairment  by  inefficiency  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  the  Roman  Emperors  needed  more  clauses,  that  they  could  place 
cities  and  citizens  under  proscription. 

Augustus  was  the  first  to  extend  the  list  of  offences  that  were 
"  Lese-Majeste  "  or  revolutionary,  and  under  his  successors  the  exten- 
sions were  made  until  none  were  exempt.  The  slightest  action  was  a 
State  offence.  A  simple  look,  sadness,  compassion,  a  sigh,  even  silence 
was  "  Lese-Majeste  "  and  disloyalty  to  the  monarch.  One  must  needs 
show  joy  at  the  execution  of  their  parent  or  friend  lest  they  would  perish 
themselves.  Citizens,  liberty  must  be  a  great  benefit,  since  Cato  dis- 
embowelled himself  rather  than  have  a  king.  And  what  king  can  we 
compare  in  greatness  and  heroism  to  the  Caesar  whose  rule  Cato  would 
not  endure  ?  Rousseau  truly  says  :  "  There  is  in  liberty  as  in  innocence 
and  virtue  a  satisfaction  one  only  feels  in  their  enjoyment  and  a  pleasure 
which  can  cease  only  when  they  are  lost." 
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CHARLES    DICKENS 

(1812-1870) 

CHARLES  DICKENS  was  born  at  Landport,  near  Portsmoutli, 
where  his  father  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay 
Office,  Lombroso  pointed  out  that  genius  frequently  occurs  among 
the  eldest  or  youngest  of  large  families  ;  and  Dickens  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family  of  eight.  The  hardships  and  mortifications  of  his  early 
years,  his  neglected  education,  and  his  distasteful  drudgery  in  the  blacking 
factory,  are  all  to  be  found  in  that  veiled  autobiography  called  "  David 
Copperfield."  In  this  same  immortal  work  is  to  be  found  portrayed  his 
father,  who  unconsciously  sat  for  the  portrait  of  that  super-optimist, 
"  Mr.  Micawber.''  The  boy  was  very  lonely  and  very  neglected,  but  as  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  "  Uncommercial  Traveller,"  he  found  much  time 
for  reading  and  had  access  to  the  novels  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Defoe. 

The  family  finances  steadily  growing  worse,  they  lived,  after  two 
or  three  changes  of  residence,  in  a  poor  part  of  Camden  Town.  Here  the 
boy  became  familiar  with  a  sordid  round  of  debts  and  duns  that  cul- 
minated in  the  incarceration  of  the  elder  Dickens  in  the  famous  Marshalsea 
Debtors  Prison.  In  this  dismal  place  the  whole  family  afterwards 
joined  him,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
genius  at  this  period,  can  be  found  in  those  chapters  of  "  Little  Dorrit  " 
that  depict  Mr.  Dorrit  as  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea.  Happilj', 
this  total  eclipse  of  the  family  fortunes  passed  over,  and  after  a  time  the 
creditors  were  pacified,  and  the  finances  even  allowed  Charles  to  be  sent 
to  school  for  two  years,  which  was  practically  all  the  official  schooling 
he  ever  had. 

His  education  being  now  considered  as  finished,  Dickens  became 
a  lawyer's  clerk  ;  and  here,  undoubtedly,  he  stored  up  that  "  extensive 
and  peculiar  "  knowledge  of  lawyers  and  their  hangers-on  that  form 
such  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  novels.  Such  a  novel  as  "  Bleak 
House,"  for  instance,  founded  on  the  famous  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce 
Chancery  case  shows  his  intimacy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  legal 
folk  ;  and  this  occurs  in  a  lesser  degree  in  many  of  the  other  novels. 
Whilst  working  in  the  lawyer's  office  during  the  day,  Dickens  studied 
shorthand  in  the  evenings  ;  and  how  he  tamed  this  "  savage  stenographic 
mystery  "  is  set   forth  in   his  own  inimitable  manner  in   the  pages  ni 
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"  David  Copperfield."  Becoming  an  expert  stenographist,  he  obtained 
a  post  as  reporter  in  the  "  gallery  "  of  the  House  of  Commons,  first  for 
the  "  Sun,"  and  afterwards  for  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."  During  this 
time  he  wrote  those  sketches  of  London  Life,  afterwards  reprinted  as 
"  Sketches  by  Boz." 

1837  marked  a  decisive  epoch  in  the  career  of  the  novelist,  for  in 
that  y«ar  was  commenced  the  new  Odyssey — the  famous  "  Pickwick 
Papers,"  which  took  England  by  storm. 

Thence  forward,  Dickens'  career  was  a  progress  from  triumph  to 
triumph,  great  novels  following  each  other  in  a  regular  succession, 
"  Oliver  Twist  "  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  " 
(1837-39).  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  containing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Squeers, 
came  out  like  all  the  rest  in  serial  form  during  1838-39.  The  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  came  next,  and  then  that  fine  historical  novel  dealing 
with  the  'No  Popery'  Gordon  Riots,  "  Barnaby  Rudge."  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit  "  appeared  in  1843,  but  its  caustic  criticisms  of  some  sides  of 
American  life  and  character,  were  greatly  resented  in  the  United  States. 
In  1843,  Dickens  devised  a  new  kind  of  classic  when  he  began  the  series 
of  "  Christmas  Books,"  with  the  inimitable  "  Christmas  Carol."  The 
others  of  the  series  are  "  The  Chimes,"  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
"  The  Battle  of  Life,"  and  "  The  Haunted  Man." 

The  succession  of  great  novels  was  continued  by"  Dombeyand  Son," 
published  in  1848,  and  "  David  Copperfield,"  which  came  as  a  fitting 
crown  for  the  whole  series,  appeared  in  1850.  The  unexhausted  fertilit}- 
of  his  brain  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  production  of  "  Bleak 
House,"  1853,  "  Hard  Times,"  1854 ;  "  Little  Dorrit,"  1857.  The 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  last-named  novel,  saw  him  begin  the 
public  readings  from  his  works,  which  though  successful  from  a  monetar\^ 
point  of  view,  broke  down  his  constitution  and  hastened  his  death.  The 
books  written  in  the  last  few  years  were  issued  as  follows :  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  1859,  "  Great  Expectations,"  1861,  and  the  last  complete 
novel,  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  was  finished  in  1865,  At  the  end  of  1867. 
Dickens  re- visited  America  for  six  months  to  give  a  series  of  readings. 
He  gained  some  £20,000,  but  inflicted  a  deadly  strain  upon  a  highly 
strung  temperament.  Two  years  later  he  died  at  Gadshill  (June  8th, 
1870),  from  an  apoplectic  fit ;  leaving  "  Edwin  Drood  "  half  told. 

The  great  work  accomplished  by  Dickens  in  the  sphere  of  social 
reform  can  be  merely  glanced  at  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  attacked 
and  demolished  in  turn,  a  series  of  glaring  evils  and  abuses  that  had 
grown  up  round  such  institutions  as  the  administration  of  the  Old  Poor 
Law  with  its  Bumbles;  ("Oliver  Twist")  the  starvation  and  neglect 
of  boys  in  Yorkshire  boarding  schools  of  the  type  kept  by  Mr.  Squeers; 
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("  Nicholas  Nickleby  ")  and  the  exposure  of  the  sellish  and  grasping 
economists  ;  who,  hke  Mr.  Gradgrind  in  "  Hard  Times,"  consider  their 
"  hands  "  merely  as  flesh  and  blood  machines.  The  fate  of  the  poor 
debtor,  inspired  "  Little  Dorrit  "  ;  and  the  law's  delays  are  scourged  in 
"  Bleak  House." 

In  the  popular  mind,  Dickens  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  the 
love  and  jollity  that  breathes  from  the  "  Christmas  Stories."  Dickens 
and  our  modem  conception  of  Cluistmas  are  inseparable.  The  "  Christmas 
Carol  "  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  that  season  when  bonds  of  affection 
are  strengthened  and  old  grievances  forgotten,  and  when  all  are  ready 
to  echo  the  words  of  Tiny  Tim — "  God  bless  us  every  one." 

INTELLECTUAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(This  Address  was  delivered  at  a  Soiree  of  the  Members  of  the  ?.Ianchester  Athenaeum, 

October  5th,   1843,  at  which  Dickens  presided.     Among  the  other  speakers  on  the 

occasion  were  Cohden  and  Disraeli) 

I  AM  sure  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  ; 
and  that  I  take  it  as  a  great  distinction  to  be  asked  to  come  amongst 
you  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  when,  even  with  the  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle  v/hich  I  see  before  me,  I  can  hail  it  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  circumstance  of  all,  that  we  assemble  together  here,  even 
here,  upon  neutral  ground,  where  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  party 
difficulties,  or  public  animosities  between  side  and  side,  or  between  man 
and  man,  than  if  we  were  a  public  meeting  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Utopia. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  this,  and  upon  a  hundred  other  grounds, 
this  assembly  is  not  less  interesting  to  me,  believe  me — although,  person- 
ally, almost  a  stranger  here — than  it  is  interesting  to  you  ;  and  I  take  it, 
that  it  is  not  of  greater  importance  to  all  of  us  than  it  is  to  every  man 
who  has  learned  to  know  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  moral  and  social 
elevation,  the  harmless  relaxation,  the  peace,  happiness,  and  improve- 
ment, of  the  community  at  large.  Not  even  those  who  saw  the  first 
foundation  of  your  Athenreum  laid,  and  watched  its  progress,  as  I  know 
they  did,  almost  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  the  progress  of  a  living  creature, 
until  it  reared  its  beautiful  front,  an  honour  to  the  town — not  even  they, 
nor  even  you  who,  within  its  walls,  have  tasted  its  usefulness,  and  put 
it  to  the  proof,  have  greater  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  to  exult  in  its 
establishment,  or  to  hope  that  it  may  thrive  and  prosper,  than  scores 
of  thousands  at  a  distance,  who — whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
matters  not — have,  in  the  principle  of  its  success  and  bright  example, 
a  deep  nnd  personal  concern. 
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It  well  becomes,  particularly  well  becomes,  this  enterprising  town, 
this  little  world  of  labour,  that  she  should  stand  out  foremost  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  such  a  cause.  It  well  becomes  her,  that,  among  her 
numerous  and  noble  public  institutions,  she  should  have  a  splendid 
temple  sacred  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  a  large  class  of  those 
«vho,  in  their  various  useful  stations,  assist  in  the  production  of  our 
wealth,  and  in  rendering  her  name  famous  through  the  world.  I  think 
it  is  grand  to  know,  that,  while  her  factories  re-echo  with  the  clanking 
of  stupendous  engines,  and  the  whirl  and  rattle  of  machinery,  the  immortal 
mechanism  of  God's  own  hand,  the  mind,  is  not  forgotten  in  the  din 
and  uproar,  but  is  lodged  and  tended  in  a  palace  of  its  own.  That  it 
is  a  structure  deeply  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  public  spirit  of  this  place, 
and  built  to  last,  I  have  no  more  doubt,  judging  from  the  spectacle 
I  see  before  me,  and  from  what  I  know  of  its  brief  history,  than  I  have 
of  the  reality  of  these  walls  that  hem  us  in,  and  the  pillars  that  spring 
up  about  us. 

You  are  perfectly  well  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Athenaeum 
was  projected  at  a  time  when  commerce  was  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  when  those  classes  of  society  to  which  it  particularly 
addresses  itself  were  fully  employed,  and  in  the  receipt  of  regular  incomes. 
A  season  of  depression  almost  without  a  parallel  ensued,  and  large  numbers 
of  young  men  employed  in  warehouses  and  offices  suddenly  found  their 
occupation  gone,  and  themselves  reduced  to  very  straitened  and  penurious 
circumstances.  This  altered  state  of  things  led,  as  I  am  told,  to  the 
compulsory  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  members,  to  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  expected  funds,  and  to  the  incurrence  of  a  debt  of  £3,000. 
By  the  very  great  zeal  and  energy  of  all  concerned,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  those  to  whom  they  applied  for  help,  that  debt  is  now  in  rapid  course 
of  being  discharged.  A  little  more  of  the  same  indefatigable  exertion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  little  more  of  the  same  community  of  feeling  upon 
the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing ;  the  figures  will  be  blotted 
out  for  good  and  all,  and,  from  that  time,  the  Athenaeum  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  you,  and  to  your  heirs  for  ever. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  all  times,  now  in  its  most  thriving, 
and  in  its  least  flourishing  condition — here,  with  its  cheerful  rooms, 
its  pleasant  and  instructive  lectures^  its  improving  library  of  6,000 
volumes,  its  classes  for  the  study  of  the  foreign  languages,  elocution, 
music  ;  its  opportunities  of  discussion  and  debate,  of  healthful  bodily 
exercise,  and,  though  last  not  least — for  by  this  I  set  great  store,  as  a 
very  novel  and  excellent  provision — its  opportunities  of  blameless, 
rational  enjoyment,  here  it  is,  open  to  every  youth  and  man  in  this  great 
♦own,  accessible  to  every  bee  in  this  vast  hive,  who,  for  all  these  benefits. 
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and  the  inestimable  ends  to  which  they  lead,  can  set  aside  one  sixpence 
weekly.  I  do  look  upon  the  reduction  of  the  subscription,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  members  has  considerably  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  as  strides  in  the  path  of  the  very  best 
civilization,  and  chapters  of  rich  promise  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  with  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  very  much  to  rake  up  the  ashes 
of  the  dead-and-gone  objections  that  were  wont  to  be  urged  by  men 
of  all  parties  against  institutions  such  as  this,  whose  interests  we  are  met 
to  promote  ;  but  their  philosophy  was  always  to  be  summoned  up  in  the 
unmeaning  application  of  one  short  sentence.  How  often  have  we 
heard  from  a  large  class  of  men  wise  in  their  generation  who  would 
really  seem  to  be  bom  and  bred  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pass  into 
currency  counterfeit  and  mischievous  scraps  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  the  sole 
pursuit  of  some  other  criminals  to  utter  base  coin — how  often  have  we 
heard  from  them,  as  an  all-convincing  argmnent,  that  "  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing  ?  "  Why,  a  little  hanging  was  considered  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  with  this  difference, 
that,  because  a  little  hanging  was  dangerous,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
and,  because  a  little  learning  was  dangerous,  we  were  to  have  none  at 
all.  Why,  when  I  hear  such  cruel  absurdities  gravely  reiterated,  I  do 
sometimes  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  parrots  of  society  are  not  more 
pernicious  to  its  interests  than  its  birds  of  prey.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  such  people's  estimate  of  the  comparative  danger  of  "a  little  learning" 
and  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  they 
consider  the  most  prolific  parent  of  misery  and  crime.  Descending  a 
little  lower  in  the  social  scale,  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  their  calcu- 
lations, by  carrying  them  into  certain  gaols  and  nightly  refuges  I  know  of, 
where  my  own  heart  dies  within  me,  when  I  see  thousands  of  immortal 
creatures  condemned,  without  alternative  or  choice,  to  tread,  not  what 
our  great  poet  calls  the  "  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire," 
but  one  of  jagged  flints  and  stones,  laid  down  by  brutal  ignorance,  and 
held  together,  like  the  solid  rocks,  by  years  of  this  most  wicked 
axiom. 

Would  we  know  from  any  honourable  body  of  merchants,  upright 
in  deed  and  thought,  whether  they  would  rather  have  ignorant  or 
enlightened  persons  in  their  own  employment  ?  Why,  we  have  had 
their  answer  in  this  building  ;  we  have  it  in  this  company  ;  we  have  it 
emphatically  given  in  the  munificent  generosity  of  your  own  merchants 
of  Manchester,  of  all  sects  and  kinds,  when  this  establishnent  was  first 
proposed.  But  are  the  advantages  derivable  by  the  people  from  insti- 
tutions such  as  this,  only  of  a  negative  character  ?   If  a  little  learning 
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be  an  innocent  thing,  has  it  no  distinct,  wholesome,  and  immediate 
influence  upon  the  mind  ?  The  old  doggerel  rhyme,  so  often  written 
in  the  beginning  of  books,  says  that 

**  When  house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent. 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent ;  " 

but  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  reform  the  adage,  and  say  that 

"  Though  house  and  lands  be  never  got. 
Learning  can  give  what  they  cannot." 

And  this  I  know,  that  the  first  unpurchasable  blessing  earned  by  every 
man  who  makes  an  effort  to  improve  himself  in  such  a  place  as  the 
Athenseum,  is  self-respect — an  inward  dignity  of  chai^acter,  which, 
once  acquired  and  righteously  maintained,  nothing — no,  not  the  hardest 
drudgery,  nor  the  direst  poverty — can  vanquish.  Though  he  should 
find  it  hard  for  a  season  even  to  keep  the  wolf — hunger — from  his  door, 
let  him  but  once  have  chased  the  dragon — ignorance  — from  his  hearth, 
and  self-respect  and  hope  are  left  him.  You  could  no  more  deprive 
him  of  those  sustaining  qualities  by  loss  or  destruction  of  his  worldly 
goods,  than  you  could,  by  plucking  out  his  eyes,  take  from  him  an  internal 
consciousness  of  the  bright  glory  of  the  sun. 

The  man  who  lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  daily  exercise  in  his 
sphere  of  hands  or  head,  and  seeks  to  improve  himself  in  such  a  place 
as  the  Athenaeum,  acquires  for  himself  that  property  of  soul  which 
has  in  all  times  upheld  struggling  men  of  every  degree,  but  self-made  men 
especially  and  always.  He  secures  to  himself  that  faithful  companion 
which,  while  it  has  ever  lent  the  light  of  its  countenance  to  men  of  rank 
and  eminence  who  have  deserved  it,  has  ever  shed  its  brightest  conso- 
lations on  men  of  low  estate  and  almost  hopeless  means.  It  took  its 
patient  seat  beside  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  dungeon  study  in  the  Tower  ; 
it  laid  its  head  upon  the  block  with  More  ;  but  it  did  not  disdain  to  watch 
the  stars  with  Ferguson,  the  shepherd's  boy ;  it  walked  the  streets  in 
mean  attire  with  Crabbe  ;  it  was  a  poor  barber  here  in  Lancashire  with 
Arkwright ;  it  was  a  tallow-chandler's  son  with  Franklin  ;  it  worked  at 
shoemaking  with  Bloomfield  in  his  garret ;  it  followed  the  plough  with 
Burns  ;  and,  high  above  the  noise  of  loom  and  hammer,  it  whispers 
courage  even  at  this  day  in  ears  I  could  name  in  Sheffield  and  in  Man- 
chester, 

The  more  the  man  who  improves  his  leisure  in  such  a  place  learns, 
the  better,  gentler,  kinder  man  he  must  become.  When  he  loiows 
how  much  great  minds  have  suffered  for  the  truth  in  every  age  and  time, 
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and  to  what  dismal  persecutions  opinion  has  been  exposed,  he  will  become 
more  tolerant  of  other  men's  belief  in  all  matters,  and  will  incline  more 
leniently  to  their  sentiments  when  they  chance  to  differ  from  his  own. 
Understanding  that  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  employers 
involve  a  mutual  duty  and  responsibility,  he  will  discharge  his  part 
of  the  implied  contract  cheerfully,  satisfactorily,  and  honourably ; 
for  the  history  of  every  useful  life  warns  him  to  shape  his  course  in  that 
direction. 

The  benefits  he  acquires  in  such  a  place  are  not  of  a  selfish  kind, 
but  extend  themselves  to  his  home,  and  to  those  whom  it  contains. 
Something  of  what  he  hears  or  reads  within  such  walls  can  scarcely  fail 
to  become  at  times  a  tepic  of  discourse  by  his  own  fireside,  nor  can  it 
ever  fail  to  lead  to  larger  sympathies  with  man,  and  to  a  higher  veneration 
for  the  great  Creator  of  all  the  wonders  of  this  universe.  It  appeals 
to  his  home  and  his  homely  feeling  in  other  ways  ;  for  at  certain  times 
he  carries  there  his  wife  and  daughter,  or  his  sister,  or,  possibly  some 
bright-eyed  acquaintance  of  a  more  tender  description.  Judging  from 
what  I  see  before  me,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  ;  I  am  sure  I  would  if  I 
could.  He  takes  her  there  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening,  to  be  gay  and 
happy.  Sometimes  it  may  possibly  happen  that  he  dates  his  tenderness 
from  the  Athenaeum.  I  think  that  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  too,  and 
not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  In  any  case, 
I  am  sure  the  number  of  bright  eyes  and  beaming  faces  which  grace 
this  meeting  to-night  by  their  presence,  will  never  be  among  the  least 
of  its  excellences  in  my  recollection. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  scene,  the  pleasing 
task  your  favour  has  devolved  upon  me,  or  the  strong  and  inspiring 
confirmation  I  have  to-night,  of  all  the  hopes  and  reliances  I  have  ever 
placed  upon  institutions  of  this  nature.  In  the  latter  point  of  view — 
in  their  bearing  upon  this  latter  point — I  regard  them  as  of  great  import- 
ance, deeming  that  the  more  intelligent  and  reflective  society  in  the 
mass  becomes,  and  the  more  readers  there  are,  the  more  distinctly 
writers  of  all  kinds  will  be  able  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  truthful 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  the  more  honoured  and  the  more  useful  literature 
must  be.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that,  if  there  had  been  an 
AthenaL'um,  and  if  the  people  had  been  readers,  years  ago,  some  leaves  of 
dedication  in  your  library,  of  praise  of  patrons  which  was  very  cheaply 
bought,  very  dearly  sold,  and  very  marketably  haggled  for  by  the  groat, 
would  be  blank  leaves,  and  posterity  might  probably  have  lacked  the  infor- 
mation that  certain  monsters  of  virtue  ever  had  existence.  But  it  is  upon 
a  much  better  and  wider  scale,  let  me  say  it  once  again — it  is  in  the  effect 
of  such  institutions  upon  the  great  social  system,  and  the  peace  and 
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happiness  of  mankind,  that  I  delight  to  contemplate  them  ;  and,  in 
my  heart,  I  am  quite  certain  that  long  after  your  institution,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  have  crumbled  into  dust,  the  noble  harvest  of  the 
seed  sown  in  them  will  shine  out  brightly  in  the  wisdom,  the  mercy, 
and  the  forbearance  of  another  race. 


EDUCATION  AND  PROGRESS 

(Inaugural  Address  on  the  Opening  of  the  Winter  Session  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute,  September  27th,   1869) 

WE  often  hear  of  our  common  country  that  it  is  an  over-populated 
one,  that  it  is  an  over-pauperized  one,  that  it  is  an  over- 
colonizing  one,  and  that  it  is  an  over-taxed  one.  Now,  I  entertain, 
especially  of  late  times,  the  heretical  belief  that  it  is  an  over-talked 
one,  and  that  there  is  a  deal  of  pubhc  speech-making  going  about  in 
various  directions  which  might  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  If 
I  were  free  to  act  upon  this  conviction,  as  president  for  the  time  being 
of  the  great  institution  so  numerously  represented  here,  I  should  immedi- 
ately and  at  once  subside  into  a  golden  silence,  which  would  be  of  a 
higbJy  edifying,  because  of  a  very  exemplary,  character.  But  I  happen 
to  be  the  institution's  willing  sei'vant,  not  its  imperious  master,  and  it 
exacts  tribute  of  mere  silver  or  copper  speech — not  to  say  brazen — 
from  whomsoever  it  exalts  to  my  high  office.  Some  African  tribes — not 
to  draw  the  comparison  disrespectfully — some  savage  African  tribes, 
when  they  make  a  king  require  him  perhaps  to  achieve  an  exhausting 
foot-race  under  the  stimulous  of  considerable  popular  prodding  and 
goading,  or  perhaps  to  be  severely  and  experimentally  knocked  about 
the  head  by  his  Privy  Council,  or  perhaps  to  be  dipped  in  a  river  full 
of  crocodiles,  or  perhaps  to  drink  immense  quantities  of  something 
nasty  out  of  a  calabash — at  all  events,  to  undergo  some  purifying  ordeal 
in  presence  of  his  admiring  subjects. 

I  must  confess  that  I  became  rather  alarmed  when  I  was  duly 
warned  by  your  constituted  authorities  that  whatever  I  might  happen 
to  say  here  to-night  would  be  termed  an  inaugural  address  on  the  entrance 
upon  a  new  term  of  study  by  the  members  of  your  various  classes  ;  for, 
besides  that,  the  phrase  is  something  high-sounding  for  my  taste,  I  avow 
that  I  do  look  forward  to  that  blessed  time  when  every  man  shall  inaugurate 
his  own  work  for  himself,  and  do  it.  I  believe  that  we  shall  then  have 
inaugurated  a  new  era  indeed,  and  one  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  will 
become  a  fulfilled  prophecy  upon  this  earth.     Remembering,  however. 
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that  you  may  call  anything  by  any  name  wnthout  in  the  least  changing 
its  nature — bethinking  myself  that  you  may,  if  you  be  so  minded,  call 
a  butterfly  a  buffalo,  without  advancing  a  hair's  breadth  towards  making 
it  one — I  became  composed  in  my  mind,  and  resolved  to  stick  to  the 
very  homely  intention  I  had  previously  formed.  This  was  merely 
to  tell  you,  the  members,  students,  and  friends  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute — firstly,  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to  know 
(this  is  a  very  popular  oratorical  theme)  ;  secondly,  what  your  institution 
has  done  ;  and,  thirdly,  what,  in  the  poor  opinion  of  its  President  for 
the  time  being,  remains  for  it  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

Now,  first,  as  to  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to  know.  You 
cannot  need  from  me  any  oratorical  declamation  concerning  the  abstract 
advantages  of  knowledge  or  the  beauties  of  self-improvement.  If 
you  had  any  such  requirement  you  would  not  be  here,  I  conceive  that 
you  are  here  because  you  have  become  thoroughly  penetrated  with  such 
principles,  either  in  your  own  persons  or  in  the  persons  of  some  striving 
fellow-creatures,  on  whom  you  have  looked  with  interest  and  sympathy, 
I  conceive  that  you  are  here  because  you  feel  the  welfare  of  the  great 
chiefly  adult  educational  establishment,  whose  doors  stand  really  open 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  to  be  inseparable  from  the  best 
welfare  of  your  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Nay,  if  I  take  a 
much  wider  range  than  that,  and  say  that  we  all — every  one  of  us  here — 
perfectly  well  know  that  the  benefits  of  such  an  estabhshment  must 
extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  midland  county — its  fires  and  smoke — 
and  must  comprehend,  in  some  sort,  the  whole  community,  I  do  not 
strain  the  truth.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  nintli  "  Bridg- 
water Treatise,"  that  a  mere  spoken  word — a  single  articulated  syllable 
thrown  into  the  air — may  go  on  reverberating  through  illimitable  space 
for  ever  and  for  ever,  seeing  that  there  is  no  rim  against  which  it  can 
strike — no  boundary  at  which  it  can  possibly  arrive.  Similarly  it  may 
be  said — not  as  an  ingenious  speculation,  but  as  a  stedfast  and  absolute 
fact — that  human  calculation  cannot  limit  the  influence  of  one  atom 
of  wholesome  knowledge  patiently  acquired,  modestly  possessed,  and 
faithfully  used. 

.  As  the  astronomers  tell  us  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are  in  tiie 
universe  innumerable  solar  systems  besides  ours,  to  each  of  which 
myriads  of  utterly  unknown  and  unseen  stars  belong,  so  it  is  certain 
that  every  man,  liowcver  obscure,  however  far  removed  from  the  general 
recognition,  is  one  of  a  group  of  men  impressible  for  good,  and  impressible 
for  evil,  and  that  it  is  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things  that  he  cannot 
really  improve  himself  without  in  some  degree  improving  other  men. 
And  observe,  this  is  especially  the  case  when  he  has  improved  himself 
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In  the  teeth  of  adverse  circumstances,  as  in  a  maturity  succeeding  to 
a  neglected  or  an  ill-taught  youth,  in  the  few  daily  hours  remaining 
to  him  after  ten  or  twelve  hours'  labour,  in  the  few  pauses  and  intervals 
of  a  life  of  toil ;  for  then  his  fellows  and  companions  have  assurance 
that  he  can  have  known  no  favouring  conditions,  and  that  they  can  do 
what  he  has  done,  in  wresting  some  enlightenment  and  self-respect  from 
what  Lord  Lytton  finely  calls — 

"  Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart, 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune." 

As  you  have  proved  these  truths  in  your  own  experience  or  in  your  own 
observation,  and  as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  can  be  very 
few  persons  in  Birmingham,  of  all  places  under  heaven,  who  would 
contest  the  position  that  the  more  cultivated  the  employed  the  better 
for  the  employer,  and  the  more  cultivated  the  employer  the  better  for 
the  employed  ;  therefore,  my  references  to  what  you  do  not  want  to 
know  shall  here  cease  and  determine. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  at  length  to  what,  in  the  humble 
©pinion  of  the  evanescent  officer  before  you,  remains  for  the  institution 
to  do,  and  not  to  do.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it  towards  the  closing  pages 
of  his  grand  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  "  This  we  are  now  with 
due  brevity  to  glance  at ;  and  then  courage,  oh  listener,  I  see  land !  " 
I  earnestly  hope — and  I  firmly  believe — that  your  institution  will  do 
henceforth  as  it  has  done  hitherto  ;  it  can  hardly  do  better.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  it  will  know  among  its  members  no  distinction  of  persons, 
creed,  or  party,  but  that  it  will  conserve  its  place  of  assemblage  as  a 
high,  pure  ground,  on  which  all  such  consideraticns  shall  merge  into 
the  one  universal,  heaven-sent  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  to  be  wiser 
and  better.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  always  be  expansive  and 
elastic  ;  for  ever  seeking  to  devise  new  means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of 
its  members,  of  attracting  to  itself  the  confidence  of  still  gi'eater  and 
greater  numbers,  and  never  evincing  any  more  disposition  to  stand  still 
than  time  does,  or  life  does,  or  the  seasons  do.  And  above  all  things, 
I  hope,  and  I  feel  confident  from  its  antecedents,  that  it  will  never  allow 
any  consideration  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  induce  it  to  patronise  or 
to  be  patronised,  for  I  verily  beheve  that  the  bestowal  and  receipt  of 
patronage  in  such  wise  has  been  a  curse  in  England,  and  that  it  has  done 
more  to  prevent  really  good  objects,  and  to  lower  really  high  character, 
than  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  narrowest  antagonism  could  have  effected 
in  twice  the  time. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  walls  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
will  ever  tremble  responsive  to  the  croakings  of  the  timid  opponents 
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of  intellectual  progress  ;  but  in  this  connection  generallj'  I  cannot  forbear 
from  offering  a  remark  which  is  much  upon  my  mind.  It  is  commonly 
assumed— much  too  commonly— that  this  age  is  a  material  age,  and  that 
a  material  age  is  an  irrehgious  age.  I  have  been  pained  lately  to  see 
this  assumption  repeated  in  certain  influential  quarters  for  which  I  have 
a  high  respect,  and  desire  to  have  a  higher.  I  am  afraid  that  by  dint 
of  constantly  being  reiterated,  and  reiterated  without  protest,  this 
assumption— which  I  take  leave  altogether  to  deny— may  be  accepted 
by  the  more  unthinking  part  of  the  pubhc  as  unquestionably  true  ; 
just  as  caricaturists  and  painters  professedly  maldng  a  portrait  of  some 
public  man,  which  was  not  in  the  least  like  him  to  begin  with,  have  gone 
on  repeating  and  repeating  it  until  the  public  came  to  believe  that  it 
must  be  exactly  hke  him,  simply  because  it  was  like  itself,  and  really 
have  at  last,  in  the  fuhiess  of  time,  grown  almost  disposed  to  resent 
upon  him  their  tardy  discovery— really  to  resent  upon  him  their  late 
discovery— that  he  was  not  hke  it.  I  confess,  standing  here  in  this 
responsible  situation,  that  I  do  not  understand  this  much-used  and 
much-abused  phrase— the  "  material  age."  I  cannot  comprehend— 
if  anybody  can  I  very  much  doubt— its  logical  signification.  For  instance, 
has  electricity  become  more  material  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  or  moder- 
ately insane  man,  woman,  or  child,  because  of  the  discovery  that  in  the 
good  providence  of  God  it  could  be  made  available  for  the  service  and  use 
of  man  to  an  immeasurably  greater  extent  than  for  his  destruction  ?  Do  I 
make  a  more  material  journey  to  the  bedside  of  my  dying  parent  or  my 
dying  child  when  I  travel  there  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  than 
when  I  travel  thither  at  the  rate  of  six  ?  Rather,  in  the  swiftest  case,  does 
not  my  agonised  heart  become  over-fraught  with  gratitude  to  that 
Supreme  Beneficence  from  whom  alone  could  have  proceeded  the  wonder- 
ful means  of  shortening  my  suspense  ?  What  is  the  materiality  of  the 
cable  or  the  wire  compared  with  the  materiality  of  the  spark  ?  What 
is  the  materiality  of  certain  chemical  substances  that  we  can  weigh  or 
measure,  imprison  or  release,  compared  with  the  materiality  of  their 
app<jinted  affinities  and  repulsions  presented  to  them  from  the  instant 
of  their  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment  ?  When  did  this  so-called 
material  age  begin  ?  With  the  use  of  clothing  ;  with  the  discovery  of 
the  compass  ;  with  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  ?  Surely,  it 
has  been  a  short  time  about ;  and  which  is  the  more  material  object, 
the  farthing  tallow  candle  that  will  not  give  me  light,  or  that  flame  of 
gas  which  will  ? 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  be  discouraged  or  deceived 
by  any  fine,  vapid,  empty  words.  The  true  material  age  is  the  stupid 
Chinese  age,  in  whicli  no  new  or  grand  revelations  of  nature  are  granted. 
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because  they  are  ignorantly  and  insolently  repelled,  instead  of  being 
diligently  and  humbly  sought.  The  diiference  between  the  ancient 
fiction  of  the  mad  braggart  defying  the  lightning  and  the  modern  his- 
torical picture  of  Franklin  drawing  it  towards  his  kite,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  profoundly  study  that  which  was  set  before  him  to  be 
studied  (or  it  would  not  have  been  there),  happily  expresses  to  my  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  much-maligned  material  sages — material 
in  one  sense,  I  suppose,  but  in  another  very  immaterial  sages — of  the 
Celestial  Empire  school.  Consider  whether  it  is  hkcly  or  unlikely,  natural 
or  unnatural,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  I,  a  being  capable  of 
thought,  and  finding  myself  surrounded  by  such  discovered  wonders 
on  every  hand,  should  sometimes  ask  myself  the  question — should  put 
to  myself  the  solemn  consideration — can  these  things  be  among  those 
things  which  might  have  been  disclosed  by  divine  lips  nigh  upon  two 
thousand  years  ago,  but  that  the  people  of  that  time  could  not  bear 
them  ?  And  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  if  I  am  so  surrounded  on  every 
hand,  is  not  my  moral  responsibility  tremendously  increased  thereb}^ 
and  with  it  my  intelligence  and  submission  as  a  child  of  Adam  and  of 
the  dust,  before  that  Shining  Source  which  equally  of  all  that  is  granted 
and  all  that  is  withheld  holds  in  His  mighty  hands  the  unapproachable 
mysteries  of  hfe  and  death. 

To  the  students  of  your  industrial  classes  generally  I  have  had  it 
in  my  mind,  first,  to  commend  the  short  motto,  in  two  words, "  Courage — 
Persevere."  This  is  the  motto  of  a  friend  and  worker.  Not  because 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  them,  for  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  it ; 
nor  because  the  eyes  of  even  England  are  upon  them,  for  I  don't  in  the 
least  believe  it ;  not  because  their  doings  will  be  proclaimed  with  blast 
of  trumpet  at  street  corners,  for  no  such  musical  performances  will 
take  place  ;  not  because  self-improvement  is  at  all  certain  to  lead  to 
worldly  success,  but  simply  because  it  is  good  and  right  of  itself,  and 
because,  being  so,  it  does  assuredly  bring  with  it  its  own  resources  and 
its  own  rewards.  I  would  further  commend  to  them  a  very  \vise  and 
witty  piece  of  advice  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  which  was 
given  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  tlie  Rev.  Sydney  Smith — wisest 
and  wittiest  of  the  friends  I  have  lost.  He  says — and  he  is  speaking, 
you  will  please  understand,  as  I  speak,  to  a  school  of  volunteer  students — 
he  says  :  "  There  is  a  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded 
"  against,  the  foppery  of  universalit3^  of  knowing  all  sciences  and  excelling 
"  in  all  arts — chymistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning, 
"riding,  fencing.  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  and  natural  philosophy.  In 
"  short,  the  modern  precept  of  education  very  often  is  '  Take  the  Ad- 
"  mirable  Crichton  for  your  model,  I  would  have  3-ou  ignorant  of  nothing.' 
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"  Now,"  says  he,  "  my  advice,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  have  the  courage 
"to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things,  in  order  that  you  may 
"  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  everything." 

To  this  I  would  superadd  a  little  truth,  which  holds  equally  good 
of  my  own  life  and  the  life  of  every  eminent  man  I  have  ever  kno^^•n. 
The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain,  remunerative,  attainable  quality  in 
every  study  and  in  everj^  pursuit  is  the  quality  of  attention.  My  own 
invention  or  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you, 
would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has,  but  for  the  habit  of  commonplace, 
humble,  patient,  daily,  toiling,  drudging  attention.  Genius,  vivacity, 
quickness  of  penetration,  brilliancy  in  association  of  ideas- — such  mental 
qualities,  like  the  qualities  of  the  apparition  of  the  externally  armed 
head  in  Macbeth,  will  not  be  commanded ;  but  attention,  after  due  form 
of  submissive  service,  always  will.  Like  certain  plants  which  the  poorest 
peasant  may  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  it  can  be  cultivated  by  any  one, 
and  it  is  certain  in  its  own  good  season  to  bring  forth  flowers  and  fruit. 
I  can  most  truthfiilly  assure  you  by-the-by,  that  this  eulogium  on  atten- 
tion is  so  far  quite  disinterested  on  my  part  as  that  it  has  not  the  least 
reference  whatever  to  the  attention  with  which  you  have  honoured  me. 
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(1803-1882) 

THE  profoundest  thinker  of  the  America  of  his  day,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  is,  by  that  right,  one  of  its  greatest  orators.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  else  has  spoken  in  America,  in  whose  sen- 
tences ideas  crowd  each  other  as  they  do  in  his.  His  training  as  an  orator 
preceded  the  practice  which  made  him  a  great  essayist ;  and  though, 
for  the  most  part,  he  gave  up  professional  pubhc  speaking  on  leaving 
the  pulpit,  his  addresses  and  lectures  express  his  lofty  genius  better, 
perhaps,  than  it  is  expressed  in  any  equal  number  of  his  essays.  He  is 
a  genuine  poet,  as  well  as  an  orator  and  essayist,  but  his  eloquence  is 
that  of  the  great  thinker  rather  than  of  the  great  poet.  He  does  not 
amplify  under  the  influence  of  his  ear  for  melody.  His  address  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln  is  a  model  of  brevity  as  it  is  of  condensed  and  compacted 
truthfulness.  Instead  of  putting  Lincoln  in  "  apotheosis,"  he  humanizes 
him.  The  Lincoln  of  Beecher  and  of  Phillips  Brooks  might  have  come 
from  Utopia.  Emerson's  Lincoln  certainly  came  from  Illinois,  and 
Emerson  demonstrates  him  a  greater  man  than  any  Utopia  has  j^et 
produced. 

Born  in  Boston,  May  25th,  1803,  Emerson  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1821,  and  from  1827  to  1832  filled  the  pulpit  of  a  Unitarian  Church 
in  Boston.  In  1833  he  began  lecturing  and  producing  the  works  which 
immortalized  him.  He  has  been  charged  with  having  a  defective  ear 
as  a  poet,  but  if  so,  the  defect  is  in  his  sense  of  metre,  rather  than  of  melody. 
His  oratory,  though  completely  dominated  by  idea,  is  always  melodious 
in  tone,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  to  its  discredit  that  it  will  not  break  up 
into  blank  verse.  Emerson  died  at  Concord,  April  27th,  1882.  His  was 
the  greatest  mind  of  New  England.  The  world  has  produced  few 
greater. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  LINCOLN 

(Delivered  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Funeral  Services  in 
Honour  of  Lincoln,   1865) 

WE    meet  under    the  gloom  of  a  calamity  which  darkens  do\vn 
over  the  minds  of  good  men  in  all  civilized  society,  as  the  fearful 
tidings  travel  over  sea,  over  land,  from  country  to  country,  like  the 
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shadow  of  an  uncalculated  eclipse  over  the  planet.  Old  as  history  is,  and 
manifold  as  are  its  tragedies,  I  doubt  if  any  death  has  caused  so  much 
pain  to  mankind  as  this  has  caused,  or  will  cause,  on  its  announcement ; 
and  this  not  so  much  because  nations  are  by  modern  arts  brought  so 
closely  together,  as  because  of  the  mysterious  hopes  and  fears  which, 
in  the  present  day,  are  connected  with  the  name  and  institutions  of 
America.  In  this  country,  on  Saturday,  every  one  was  struck  dumb, 
and  saw,  at  first,  only  deep  below  deep,  as  he  meditated  on  the  ghastly 
blow.  And,  perhaps,  at  this  hour,  when  the  coffin  which  contains  the 
dust  of  the  President  sets  forward  on  its  long  march  through  mourning 
States,  on  its  way  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  we  might  well  be  silent,  and 
suffer  the  awful  voices  of  the  time  to  thunder  to  us. 

Yes,  but  that  first  despair  was  brief ;  the  man  was  not  so  to  be 
mourned.  He  was  the  most  active  and  hopeful  of  men,  and  his  work 
had  not  perished,  but  acclamations  of  praise  for  the  task  he  [had 
accompUshed  burst  out  into  a  song  of  triumph,  which  even  tears  for 
his  death  cannot  keep  down.  The  President  stood  loefore  us  a  man  of 
the  people.  He  was  thoroughly  American,  had  never  crossed  the  sea, 
had  never  been  spoiled  by  English  insularity  or  French  dissipation  ;  a 
quiet,  native,  aboriginal  man,  as  an  acorn  from  the  oak  ;  no  aping  of 
foreigners,  no  frivolous  accomplishments  ;  Kentuckian  born,  working  on 
a  farm,  a  flatboatman,  a  captain  in  the  Blackhawk  War,  a  country 
lawyer,  a  representative  in  the  rural  legislature  of  Illinois — on  such 
modest  foundations  the  broad  structure  of  his  fame  was  laid.  How 
slowly,  and  yet  by  happily  prepared  steps,  he  came  to  his  place ! 

All  of  us  remember — it  is  only  a  history  of  five  or  six  years — 
the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  country  at  his  first  nomin- 
ation at  Chicago.  Mr,  Seward,  then  in  the  culmination  of  his 
good  fame,  was  the  favourite  of  the  Eastern  States.  And  when 
the  new  and  comparatively  unknown  name  of  Lincoln  was  announced 
(notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  acclamations  of  that  convention), 
we  heard  the  result  coldly  and  sadly.  It  seemed  too  rash,  on  a  purely 
local  reputation,  to  build  so  grave  a  trust,  in  such  anxious  times  ;  and 
men  naturally  talked  of  the  chances  in  politics  as  incalculable.  But 
it  turned  out  not  to  be  chance.  The  profound  good  opinion  which  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  of  the  West  had  conceived  of  him,  and  which 
they  had  imparted  to  their  colleagues,  that  they  also  might  justify 
themselves  to  their  constituents  at  home,  was  not  rash,  though  they 
did  not  begin  to  know  the  richness  of  his  worth.  A  plain  man  of  the 
people,  an  extraordinary  fortune  attended  him.  Bacon  says :  "  Man- 
ifest virtues  procure  reputation  ;  occult  ones,  fortune."  He  offered 
no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter ;  he  did  not  oftend  by  superiority. 
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He  had  a  face  and  manner  which  disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired 
confidence,  which  confirmed  good-will.  He  was  a  man  without  vices. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  obey. 
Then  he  had  what  farmers  call  a  long  head  ;  was  e.xcellent  in  working 
out  the  sum  for  himself,  in  arguing  his  case  and  convincing  you  fairly 
and  firmly.  Then  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  greater  worker,  and 
that,  having  prodigious  faculty  of  performance,  he  worked  easily.  A 
good  worker  is  so  rare  ;  everybody  has  some  one  disabling  quality.  But 
this  man  was  found  to  the  very  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right  for 
labour,  and  he  liked  nothing  so  well. 

Then  he  had  a  vast  good  nature,  which  made  him  tolerant  and 
accessible  to  all ;  fair-minded,  leaning  to  the  claim  of  the  petitioner, 
affable,  and  not  sensible  of  the  affliction  which  the  innumerable 
visits  paid  to  him,  when  President,  would  have  brought  to  anyone 
else.  And  how  this  good  nature  became  a  noble  humanity  in 
many  a  tragic  case  which  the  events  of  the  war  brought  to  him, 
everyone  will  remember,  and  with  what  increasing  tenderness 
he  dealt  when  a  whole  race  was  on  his  compassion.  The  poor  negro 
said  of  him,  on  an  impressive  occasion,  "  Massa  Linkum  am  eberywhere." 
Then  his  broad  good  humour,  running  easily  into  jocular  talk,  in  which 
he  delighted  and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a  rich  gift  to  this  wise  man. 
It  enabled  him  to  keep  his  secret,  to  meet  every  kind  of  man  and  every 
rank  in  society,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  severest  decisions,  to  mask 
his  own  purpose  and  sound  his  companion,  and  to  catch  with  true  instinct 
the  temper  of  each  company  he  addressed.  And,  more  than  all,  such 
good  nature  is  to  a  man  of  severe  labour,  in  anxious  and  exhausting 
crises,  the  natural  restorative,  good  as  sleep,  and  is  the  protection  of 
the  overdriven  brain  against  rancour  and  insanity.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  multitude  of  good  sayings,  so  disguised  as  pleasantries  that  it  is 
certain  that  they  had  no  reputation  at  first  but  as  jests  ;  and  only  later, 
by  the  acceptance  and  adoption  they  find  in  the  mouths  of  millions, 
turn  out  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  hour. 

I  am  sure  if  this  man  had  ruled  in  a  period  of  less  facility  of 
printing,  he  would  have  become  mythological  in  a  few  years,  like 
^sop  or  Pilpay,  or  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  by  his  fables 
and  proverbs.  But  the  weight  and  penetration  of  many  passages 
in  his  letters,  messages,  and  speeches,  hidden  now  by  the  very 
closeness  of  their  application  to  the  moment,  are  destined  hereafter 
to  wide  fame.  What  pregnant  definitions ;  what  unerring  common 
sense  ;  what  fore-sight ;  and  on  great  occasions,  what  lofty  and  more 
than  natural,  what  humane  tone  !  His  occupying  the  chair  of  State 
was  a  triumph  of  the  good  sense  of  mnnkind  and  of  the  public  confidence. 
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This  middle-class  country  has  got  a  middle-class  President  at  last.  Yes< 
in  manners,  sympathies,  but  not  in  powers,  for  his  powers  were  superior. 
His  mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  the  problem  grew, 
so  did  his  comprehension  of  it.  Rarely  was  man  so  fitted  to  the  event. 
In  the  midst  of  fears  and  jealousies,  in  the  babel  of  counsels  and  parties, 
this  man  wrought  incessantly  with  all  his  might  and  all  his  honesty, 
labouring  to  find  what  the  people  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain  that.  It 
cannot  be  said  there  is  any  exaggeration  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a  man 
was  fairly  tested,  he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance,  nor  of  slander, 
nor  of  ridicule.  The  times  have  allowed  no  State  secrets  ;  the  nation 
has  been  in  such  a  ferment,  such  multitudes  had  to  be  trusted,  that  no 
secret  could  be  kept.  Every  door  was  ajar,  and  we  know  all  that  befell. 
Then  what  an  occasion  was  the  whirlwind  of  the  war !  Here  was 
place  for  no  holiday  magistrate,  no  fair-weather  sailor  ;  the  new  pilot 
was  hurried  to  the  helm  in  a  tornado.  In  four  years — the  four  years 
of  battle  days — his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources,  his  magnanimity, 
were  sorely  tried  and  never  found  wanting.  There,  by  his  courage, 
his  justice,  his  even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood, 
an  heroic  figure,  in  the  centre  of  an  heroic  epoch. 

He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his  time.  Step  by 
step,  he  walked  before  them  ;  slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his 
march  by  theirs  ;  the  true  representative  of  this  continent  ;  an  entirely 
public  man  ;  father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  milHons  throbbing 
in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue.  Adam 
Smith  remarks  that  the  axe  which  in  Houbraken's  portraits  of  British 
kings  and  worthies  is  engraved  under  those  who  have  suffered  at  the 
block  adds  a  certain  lofty  charm  to  the  picture.  And  who  does  not  see, 
even  in  this  tragedy  so  recent,  how  fast  the  terror  and  ruin  of  the 
massacre  are  already  burning  into  glory  around  the  victim  ?  Far 
happier  this  fate  than  to  have  lived  to  be  wished  away  ;  to  have 
watched  the  decay  of  his  own  faculties  ;  to  have  seen — perhaps,  even 
he — the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  statesmen  ;  to  have  seen  mean  men 
preferred. 

Had  he  not  lived  long  enough  to  keep  the  greatest  promise  that  ever 
man  made  to  his  fellow-men — the  practical  abolition  of  slavery  ?  He  had 
seen  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  emancipate  their  slaves.  He  had 
seen  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Richmond  surrendered  ;  had  seen  the 
main  army  of  the  Rebellion  lay  down  its  arms.  He  had  conquered 
the  public  opinion  of  Canada,  England,  and  France.  Only  Washington 
can  compare  with  him  in  fortune.  And  what  if  it  should  turn  out, 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  web,  that  he  had  reached  the  term  ;  that  this 
heroic  deliverer  could  no  longer  serve  us  ;  that  the  rebellion  had  touched  its 
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natural  conclusion,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  required  new  and 
uncommitted  hands — a  new  spirit  born  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  war ; 
and  that  Heaven,  wishing  to  show  the  world  a  completed  benefactor, 
shall  make  him  serve  his  country  even  more  by  his  death  than  his  life. 
Nations,  like  kings,  are  not  good  by  facility  and  complaisance.  "  The 
kindness  of  kings  consists  in  justice  and  strength."  Easy  good  nature 
has  been  the  dangerous  foible  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  its  enemies  should  outrage  it,  and  drive  us  to  unwonted  firmness, 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  this  country  in  the  next  ages. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR 

(The  Oration  Delivered  August  31st,   1837,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

I  HEAR  with  joy  whatever  is  beginning  to  be  said  of  the  dignity 
and  necessity  of  labour  to  every  citizen.  There  is  virtue  yet 
in  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  for  learned  as  well  as  for  unlearned  hands. 
And  labour  is  every\vhere  welcome  ;  always  we  are  invited  to  work ; 
only  be  this  limitation  obser\'ed,  that  a  man  shall  not  for  the  sake  of 
wider  activity  sacrifice  any  opinion  to  the  popular  judgments  and  modes 
of  action. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  scholar  by  nature,  by  books, 
and  by  action.     It  remains  to  say  somewhat  of  his  duties. 

They  are  such  as  become  Man  Thinking.  They  may  all  be  comprised 
in  self-trust.  The  office  of  the  scholar  is  to  cheer,  to  raise,  and  to  guide 
men  by  showing  them  facts  amidst  appearances.  He  plies  the  slow, 
unhonoured,  and  unpaid  task  of  observation.  Flamsteed  and  Herschel, 
in  their  glazed  observatories,  may  catalogue  the  stars  with  the  praise 
of  all  men,  and,  the  results  being  splendid  and  useful,  honour  is  sure. 
But  he,  in  liis  private  observatory,  cataloguing  obscure  and  nebulous 
stars  of  the  human  mind,  which  as  yet  no  man  has  thought  of  as  such, 
— watching  days  and  months,  sometimes,  for  a  few  facts ;  correcting 
still  his  old  records, — must  relinquish  display  and  immediate  fame. 
In  the  long  period  of  his  preparation,  he  must  betray  often  an  ignor- 
ance and  shiftlessness  in  popular  arts,  incurring  the  disdain  of  the  able 
who  shoulder  him  aside.  Long  he  must  stammer  in  his  speech ; 
often  forego  the  living  for  the  dead.  Worse  j^et,  he  must  accept, — how 
often  !  poverty  and  solitude.  For  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  treading  the 
old  road,  accepting  the  fashions,  the  education,  the  religion  of  society, 
he  takes  the  cross  of  his  own  making,  and,  of  course,  the  self-accusation, 
the  faint  heart,  the  frequent  uncertainty  and  loss  of  time,  which  are 
the  nettles  and  tangling  vines  in  the  way  of  the  self-relying  and  self- 
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directed  ;  and  the  state  of  virtual  hostility  in  which  he  seems  to  stand 
to  society,  and  especially  to  educated  society.  For  all  this  loss  and 
scorn,  what  offset  ?  He  is  to  find  consolation  in  exercising  the  highest 
functions  of  human  nature.  He  is  one  who  raises  himself  from  private 
considerations,  and  breathes  and  lives  on  public  and  illustrious  thoughts. 
He  is  the  world's  eye.  He  is  the  world's  heart.  He  is  to  resist  the 
vulgar  prosperity  that  retrogrades  ever  to  barbarism,  by  preserving 
and  communicating  heroic  sentiments,  noble  biographies,  melodious 
verse,  and  the  conclusions  of  history.  Whatsoever  oracles  the  human 
heart,  in  all  emergencies,  in  all  solemn  hours,  has  uttered  as  its  commentary 
on  the  world  of  actions, — these  he  shall  receive  and  impart.  And  what- 
soever new  verdict  Reason  from  her  inviolable  seat  pronounces  on  the 
passing  men  and  events  of  to-day, — this  he  shall  hear  and  promulgate. 
These  being  his  functions,  it  becomes  him  to  feel  all  confidence 
in  himself,  and  to  defer  never  to  the  popular  cry.  He,  and  he  onl5^ 
knows  the  world.  The  world  of  any  moment  is  the  merest  appearance. 
Some  great  decorum,  some  fetish  of  a  government,  some  ephemeral 
trade,  or  war,  or  man,  is  cried  up  by  half  mankind  and  cried  down  by 
the  other  half,  as  if  all  depended  on  this  particular  up  or  down.  The 
odds  are  that  the  whole  question  is  not  worth  the  poorest  thought  which 
the  scholar  has  lost  in  listening  to  the  controversy.  Let  him  not  quit 
his  belief  that  a  popgun  is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and  honourable 
of  the  earth  affirm  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.  In  silence,  in  steadiness, 
in  severe  abstraction,  let  him  hold  by  himself ;  add  observation  to 
observation,  patient  of  neglect,  patient  of  reproach  ;  and  bide  his  own 
time, — happy  enough,  if  he  can  satisfy  himself  alone,  that  this  day  he 
has  seen  something  truly.  Success  treads  on  everj^  right  step.  For 
the  instinct  is  sure  that  prompts  him  to  tell  his  brother  what  he  thinks. 
He  then  learns  that,  in  going  down  into  the  secrets  of  his  oun  mind, 
he  has  descended  into  the  secrets  of  all  minds.  He  learns  that  he  who 
has  mastered  any  law  in  his  private  thoughts  is  master  to  that  extent 
of  all  men  whose  language  he  speaks,  and  of  all  into  whose  language 
his  own  can  be  translated.  The  poet,  in  utter  solitude  remembering 
his  spontaneous  thoughts  and  recording  them,  is  found  to  have  recorded 
that  which  men  in  crowded  cities  find  true  for  them  also.  The  orator 
distrusts  at  first  the  fitness  of  his  frank  confessions, — his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  persons  he  addresses, — until  he  finds  that  he  is  the  complement 
of  his  hearers  ;  that  they  drink  his  words  because  he  fulfils  for  them  their 
own  nature  ;  the  deeper  he  dives  into  his  privatest,  sccretest  present- 
iment, to  his  wonder  he  finds  this  is  the  most  acceptable,  most  public, 
and  universally  true.  The  people  delight  in  it ;  the  better  part  of  every 
man  feels,  This  is  my  music,  this  is  myself. 
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In  self-ti\ist,  all  the  virtues  are  comprehended.  Free  should  the 
jcholar  be, — free  and  brave.  Free  even  to  the  definition  of  freedom, 
"  without  any  hindrance  that  does  not  arise  out  of  his  own  constitution." 
Brave  ;  for  fear  is  a  thing  which  a  scholar,  by  his  very  function,  puts 
behind  him.  Fear  always  springs  from  ignorance.  It  is  a  shame  to  him 
if  his  tranquillity,  amid  dangerous  times,  arise  from  the  presumption 
that,  like  children  and  women,  his  is  a  protected  class ;  or  if  he  seek  a 
temporary  peace  by  the  diversion  of  his  thoughts  from  politics  or  vexed 
questions,  hiding  his  head  like  an  ostrich  in  the  flowering  bushes,  peeping 
into  microscopes,  and  turning  rhymes,  as  a  boy  whistles  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  So  is  the  danger  a  danger  still  ;  so  is  the  fear  worse.  Manlike 
let  him  turn  and  face  it.  Let  him  look  into  its  eye  and  search  its  nature, 
inspect  its  origin, — see  the  whelping  of  this  lion,  which  lies  no  great  way 
back  ;  he  will  then  find  in  himself  a  perfect  comprehension  of  its  nature 
and  extent ;  he  will  have  made  his  hands  meet  on  the  other  side,  and 
can  henceforth  defy  it,  and  pass  on  superior. 

MAN  THE  REFORMER 

(Address  before  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  Boston, 
January  25th,  1841) 

WHAT  is  a  man  born  for  but  to  be  a  Reformer,  a  Re-maker  of  what 
man  has  made  ;  a  renouncer  of  lies ;  a  restorer  of  truth 
and  good,  imitating  that  great  Nature  which  embosoms  us  all,  and  which 
sleeps  no  moment  on  an  old  past,  but  every  hour  repairs  herself,  j'ield- 
ing  us  every  morning  a  new  day,  and  with  every  pulsation  a  new  life  ? 
Let  him  renounce  everything  which  is  not  true  to  him,  and  put  all  his 
practices  back  on  their  first  thoughts,  arid  do  nothing  for  which  he  has 
not  the  whole  world  for  his  reason.  If  there  are  inconveniences,  and 
what  is  called  ruin,  in  the  way,  because  we  have  so  enervated  and  maimed 
ourselves,  yet  it  would  be  like  dying  of  perfumes  to  sink  in  the  effort 
to  reattach  the  deeds  of  every  day  to  the  holy  and  mysterious  recesses 
of  life. 

The  power,  which  is  at  once  spring  and  regulator  in  all  efforts  of 
reform,  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  infinite  worthiness  in  man 
which  will  appear  at  the  call  of  worth,  and  that  all  particular  reforms 
are  the  iremoving  of  some  impediment.  Is  it  not  the  highest  duty  that 
man  should  be  honoured  in  us  ?  I  ought  not  to  allow  any  man,  because 
he  has  broad  lands,  to  feel  that  he  is  rich  in  my  presence.  I  ought  to 
make  him  feel  that  I  can  do  without  his  riches,  that  I  cannot  be  bought, — 
neither  by  comfort,  neither  by  pride, — and  though  I  be  utt'irty  penniless, 
and  receiving  bread  from  him,  that  he  is  the  poor  man  beside  me.     An^ 
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if,  at  the  same  time,  a  woman  or  a  child  discover  sentiment  of  piety, 
or  a  juster  way  of  thinking  than  mine,  I  ought  to  confess  it  by  my  respect 
and  obedience,  though  it  go  to  alter  my  whole  v:a.y  of  life. 

The  Americans  have  many  virtues,  but  they  have  not  Faith  and 
Hope.  I  know  no  two  words  whose  meaning  is  more  lost  sight  of.  We 
use  these  words  as  if  they  were  as  obsolete  as  Selah  and  Amen.  And 
yet  they  have  tlie  broadest  meaning,  and  the  most  cogent  application 
to  Boston  in  1841.  The  Americans  have  no  faith.  They  rely  on  the 
power  of  a  dollar  ;  the}'  are  deaf  to  a  sentiment.  They  think  you  may 
talk  the  north  wind  down  as  easily  as  raise  society  ;  and  no  class 
more  faithless  than  the  scholars  or  intellectual  men.  Now,  if  I  talk 
with  a  sincere,  wise  man,  and  my  friend  with  a  poet,  with  a  conscientious 
youth  who  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  own  wild  thoughts,  and  not 
yet  harnessed  in  the  team  of  society  to  drag  with  us  all  in  the  ruts  of 
custom,  I  see  at  once  how  paltry  is  all  this  generation  of  unbelievers, 
and  what  a  house  of  cards  their  institutions  arc,  and  I  see  what  one  brave 
man,  what  one  great  thought  executed  might  effect.  I  see  that  the 
reason  of  the  distrust  of  the  practical  man  in  all  theory  is  his  inability 
to  perceive  the  means  whereby  we  work.  Look,  he  says,  at  the  tools 
with  which  this  world  of  yours  is  to  be  built.  As  we  cannot  make  a 
planet,  with  atmosphere,  rivers,  and  forests,  by  the  means  of  the  best 
carpenter's  or  engineer's  tools,  with  chemist's  laboratory  and  smith's 
forge  to  boot,  so  neither  can  we  ever  construct  that  heavenly  society 
you  prate  of  out  of  foolish,  sick,  selfish  men  and  women,  such  as  we  know 
them  to  be.  But  the  believer  not  only  beholds  his  heaven  to  be  possible, 
but  already  to  begin  to  exist, — not  by  the  men  or  materials  the  statesman 
uses,  but  by  men  transfigured  and  raised  above  themselves  by  the  power 
of  principles.  To  principles  something  else  is  possible  that  transcends 
all  the  power  of  expedients. 

Ever}'  great  and  commanding  moment  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
is  the  triumph  of  some  enthusiasm.  The  victories  of  the  Arabs  after 
]\Iahomet,  who,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  small  and  mean  beginning,  estab- 
lished a  larger  empire  than  that  of  Rome,  is  an  example.  They  did 
they  knew  not  what.  The  n.?,ked  Derar,  horsed  on  an  idea,  was  found 
an  ov:;rmatch  for  a  troop  of  Roman  cavalry.  The  women  fouglit  like 
men,  and  conquered  the  Roman  men.  They  were  miserably  equipped, 
miserably  fed.  They  were  Temperance  troops.  There  was  neither  brandy 
nor  flesh  needed  to  feed  them.  They  conquered  Asia  and  Africa  and  Spain 
on  barley.  The  Caliph  Omar's  walking-stick  struck  more  terror  into  those 
who  saw  it  than  another  man's  sword.  His  diet  was  barley  bread;  his 
sauce  was  salt  ;  and  oftentimes,  by  way  of  abstinence,  he  ate  his  bread 
without  salt.     His  drink  was  water  ;  lu's  palace  was  Iniilt  of  mud  ;  and 
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whea  he  left  Medina  to  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  rode  on  a 
red  camel,  with  a  wooden  platter  hanging  at  his  saddle,  with  a  bottle 
of  water  and  two  sacks,  one  holding  barley  and  the  other  dried  fruits. 

But  there  will  dawn  ere  long  on  our  politics,  on  our  modes  of  hving, 
a  nobler  morning  than  that  Arabian  faith,  in  the  sentiment  of  love. 
This  is  the  one  remedy  for  all  ills,  the  panacea  of  nature.  We  must 
be  lovers,  and  at  once  the  impossible  becomes  possible.  Our  age  and 
history,  for  these  thousand  years,  has  not  been  the  history  of  kindness 
but  of  selfishness.  Our  distrust  is  very  expensive.  The  money  we 
spend  for  courts  and  prisons  is  very  ill  laid  out.  We  make  by  distrust 
the  thief  and  burglar  and  incendiary,  and  by  our  court  and  jail  we  keep 
him  so.  An  acceptance  of  the  sentiment  of  love  throughout  Christendom 
for  a  season  would  bring  the  felon  and  the  outcast  to  our  side  in  tears, 
with  the  devotion  of  his  faculties  to  our  service. 

See  this  wide  society  of  labouring  men  and  women.  We  allow 
ourselves  to  be  served  by  them,  we  live  apart  from  them,  and 
meet  them  without  a  salute  in  the  streets.  We  do  not  greet 
tlieir  talents,  nor  rejoice  in  their  good  fortune,  nor  foster  their 
hopes,  nor  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  vote  for  what  is  dear  to  them. 
Thus  we  enact  the  part  of  the  selfish  noble  and  king  from  the  foundation 
of  tlic  world.  See.  this  tree  always  bears  one  fruit.  In  every  household 
the  peace  of  a  pair  is  poisoned  by  the  malice,  slyness,  indolence,  and 
alienation  of  domestics.  Let  any  two  matrons  meet,  and  obser^e 
how  soon  their  conversation  turns  on  the  troubles  from  their  "  help," 
as  our  p^urase  is.  In  every  knot  of  labourers,  the  rich  man  does  not 
feel  himself  among  his  friends,— and  at  the  polls  he  finds  them  arrayed 
in  a  mass  in  distinct  opposition  to  him.  We  complain  that  the  politics  of 
masses  of  the  people  are  controlled  by  designing  men,  and  led  in  opposition 
to  manifest  justice  and  the  common  weal,  and  to  their  own  interest. 
But  the  people  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  or  ruled  by  the  ignorant 
and  base.  They  oiJy  vote  for  these  because  they  were  asked  with  the 
voice  and  semblance  of  kindness.  They  will  not  vote  for  them  long. 
They  inevitably  prefer  wit  and  probity.  To  use  an  Egyptian  meta- 
phor, it  is  not  their  will  for  any  long  time  "  to  raise  the  nails  of  wild 
beasts,  and  to  depress  the  heads  of  the  sacred  birds." 

Let  our  affection  flow  out  to  our  fellows  ;  it  would  operate  in  a  day 
the  greatest  of  all  revolutions.  It  is  better  to  work  on  institutions  by  the 
sun  than  by  the  wind.  The  State  must  consider  the  poor  man.  and 
aU  voices  must  speak  for  him.  Every  child  that  is  born  must  have  a  just 
chance  for  his  bread.  Let  the  amelioration  in  our  laws  of  property 
proceed  from  the  concession  of  the  rich,  not  from  the  grasping  of  the  poor. 
Let  us  be?in  by  habitual  imparting.     Let  us  understand  that  the  equitable 
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rule  is,  that  no  one  should  take  more  than  his  share,  let  him  be  ever 
so  rich.  Let  me  feel  that  I  am  to  be  a  lover.  I  am  to  see  to  it  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  me  and  to  find  my  reward  in  the  act.  Love  would 
put  a  new  face  on  this  weary  old  world  in  which  we  dwell  as  pagans 
and  enemies  too  long,  and  it  would  warm  the  heart  to  see  how  fast  the 
vain  diplomacy  of  statesmen,  the  impotence  of  armies  and  navies 
and  hues  of  defence  would  be  superseded  by  this  unarmed  child.  Love 
will  creep  where  it  cannot  go,  will  accomplish  that  by  imperceptible 
methods, — being  its  own  lever,  fulcrum,  and  power, — which  force 
could  never  achieve.  Have  you  not  seen  in  the  woods,  in  the  late  autumn 
morning,  a  poor  fungus  or  mushroom, — a  plant  without  any  sohdity, 
nay,  that  seemed  nothing  but  a  soft  mush  or  jelly, — by  its  constant, 
total,  and  inconceivably  gentle  pushing,  manage  to  break  its  way  up 
through  the  frosty  ground,  and  actually  to  lift  a  hsird  crust  on  its  head  ? 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  kindness.  The  virtue  of  this  principle 
in  human  society  in  application  to  great  interests  is  obsolete  and  forgotten. 
Once  or  twice  in  history  it  has  been  tried  in  illustrious  instances,  with 
signal  success.  This  great,  overgrown,  dead  Christendom  of  ours 
still  keeps  alive  at  least  the  name  of  a  lover  of  mankind.  But  one  day 
all  men  will  be  lovers  ;  and  every  calamity  will  be  dissolved  in  the 
universal  sunshine. 

Will  you  suffer  me  to  add  one  trait  more  to  this  portrait  of  man 
the  reformer  ?  The  mediator  between  the  spiritual  and  the  actual 
world  should  have  a  great  prospective  prudence.  An  Arabian  poet 
describei  his  hero  by  saying : — 

"  Sunshine  was  he 
In  the  winter  day ; 
And  in  the  midsummer 
Coolness  and  shade." 

He  who  would  help  himself  and  others  should  not  be  a  subject  of  irregular 
and  interrupted  impulses  of  virtue,  but  a  continent,  persisting,  immovable 
person, — such  as  we  have  seen  a  few  scattered  up  and  down  in  time  for 
the  blessing  of  the  world  ;  men  who  have  in  the  gravity  of  their  nature 
a  quahty  which  answers  to  the  fly-wheel  in  a  mill,  which  distributes 
the  motion  ecjuably  over  all  the  wheels,  and  hinders  it  from  falling  unequally 
and  suddenly  in  destructive  shocks.  It  is  better  that  joy  should  be 
spread  over  all  the  day  in  the  form  of  strength  than  that  it  should  be 
concentrated  into  ecstasies,  full  of  danger  and  followed  by  reactions. 
There  is  a  sublime  prudence  which  is  the  very  highest  that  we  know  of 
man,  which,  believing  in  the  vast  future, — sure  of  more  to  come  than 
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is  yet  seen, — postpones  always  the  present  hour  to  the  whole  life  ;  postpones 
talent  to  genius,  and  special  results  to  character.  As  the  merchant 
gladly  takes  money  from  his  income  to  add  to  his  capital,  so  is  the  great 
man  very  willing  to  lose  particular  powers  and  talents,  so  that  he  gain  in 
the  elevation  of  his  life.  The  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  disposes  men 
ever  to  greater  sacrifices,  to  leave  their  signal  talents,  their  best  means 
and  skill  of  procuring  a  present  success,  their  power  and  their  fame, — 
to  cast  all  things  behind,  in  he  insatiable  thirst  for  divine  communications. 
A  purer  fame,  a  greater  power  rewards  the  sacrifice.  It  is  the 
conversion  of  our  harvest  into  seed.  As  the  farmer  casts  into  the  ground 
the  finest  ears  of  his  grain,  the  time  will  come  when  we,  too,  shall  hold 
nothing  back,  but  shall  eagerly  convert  more  than  we  now  possess  into 
means  and  powers,  when  we  shall  be  willing  to  sow  the  sun  and  the 
moon  for  seeds. 


USES  OF  GREAT  MEN 

(The  First  of  a  Series  of  Seven  Addresses  on  Representative  Men) 

IT  is  natural  to  believe  in  great  men.  If  the  companions  of  our 
childhood  should  turn  out  to  be  heroes,  and  their  condition 
regal,  it  would  not  surprise  us.  All  mythology  opens  with  demigods, 
and  the  circumstance  is  high  and  poetic  ;  that  is  their  genius  is  paramount. 
In  the  legends  of  the  Gautama  the  first  men  ate  the  earth,  and  found 
it  deliciously  sweet. 

Nature  seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent.  The  world  is  upheld  by 
the  veracity  of  good  men  ;  they  make  the  earth  wholesome.  The}'' 
who  lived  with  them  found  life  glad  and  nutritious.  Life  is  sweet  and 
tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such  society  ;  and  actually  or  ideally  we 
manage  to  live  with  superiors.  We  call  our  children  and  our  lands 
by  their  names.  Their  names  are  wrought  into  the  verbs  of  language, 
their  works  and  effigies  are  in  our  houses,  and  every  circumstance  of  the 
day  recalls  an  anecdote  of  them. 

^  The  search  after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth,  and  the  most 
serious  occupation  of  manhood.  We  travel  into  foreign  parts  to  find 
his  works,— if  possible,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  But  we  are  put  off 
with  fortune  instead.  You  say  the  English  are  practical ;  the  Germans 
are  hospitable  ;  in  Valencia  the  climate  is  delicious  ;  and  in  the  hills  of 
the  Sacramento  there  is  gold  for  the  gathering.  Yes.  but  I  do  not  travel 
to  find  comfortable,  rich  and  hospitable  people,  or  clear  sky,  or  ingots 
that  cost  too  much.  But  if  there  were  any  magnet  that  would  point 
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to  the  countries  and  houses  where  are  the  persons  who  are  intrinsically 
rich  and  powerful,  I  would  sell  all  and  buy  it  and  put  myself  on  the  road 
to-day. 

The  race  goes  with  us  on  their  credit.  The  knowledge  that  in  the 
city  is  a  man  who  invented  the  railroad  raises  the  credit  of  all  the  citizens. 
But  enormous  populations,  if  they  be  beggars,  are  disgusting,  like 
moving  cheese,  hke  hills  of  ants,  or  of  fleas — the  more,  the  worse. 

Our  religion  is  the  love  and  cherishing  of  these  patrons.  The 
gods  of  fable  axe  the  shining  moments  of  great  men.  We  run  all  our 
vessels  into  one  mould.  Our  colossal  theologies  of  Judaism,  Christism, 
Buddhism,  Mahometism,  are  the  necessary  and  structural  action  of  the 
hmnan  mind.  The  student  of  history  is  like  a  man  going  into  a  warehouse 
to  buy  clothes  or  carpets.  He  fancies  he  has  a  new  article.  If  he  go 
to  the  factory,  he  shall  find  that  his  new  stuff  still  repeats  the  scrolls 
and  rosettes  which  are  found  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  pyramids  of 
Thebes.  Our  Theism  is  the  purification  of  the  human  mind.  Man  can 
paint,  or  make,  or  think  nothing  but  man.  He  believes  that  the  great 
material  elements  had  their  origin  from  his  thought.  And  our  philosophy 
finds  one  essence  collected  or  distributed. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  kinds  of  service  we  derive 
from  others,  let  us  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  modem  studies,  and  begin 
low  enough.  We  must  not  contend  against  love,  or  deny  the  substantial 
existence  of  "other  people.  I  know  not  what  would  happen  to  us.  We 
have  social  strengths.  Our ,  affection  towards  others  creates  a  sort 
of  vantage  or  purchase,  which  nothing  will  supply.  I  can  do  that  by 
another  which  I  cannot  do  alone.  I  can  say  to  you  what  I  cannot  first 
say  to  myself.  Other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we  read  our  o\m 
minds.  Each  man  seeks  those  of  different  quality  from  his  own,  and 
such  as  are  good  of  their  kind  ;  that  is,  he  seeks  other  men,  and  the  other  est. 
The  stronger  the  nature,  the  more  it  is  reactive.  Let  us  have  the  quality 
pure.  A  little  genius  let  us  leave  alone.  A  main  difference  betwixt 
men  is,  whether  they  attend  their  own  affair  or  not.  Man  is  that  noble 
endogenous  plant  which  grows,  like  the  palm,  from  within,  outward. 
His  own  affair,  though  impossible  to  others,  he  can  open  with  celerity 
and  in  sport.  It  is  easy  to  sugar  to  be  sweet,  and  to  nitre  to  be  salt. 
We  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  waylay  and  entrap  that  which  of  itself 
will  fall  into  our  hands.  I  count  him  a  great  man  who  inhabits  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  into  which  other  men  rise  with  labour  and  difTiculty  ; 
he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  things  in  a  true  light,  and  in  large 
relations;  whilst  tliey  must  make  painful  corrections,  and  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  many  sources  of  error.  His  service  to  us  is  of  like  sort  It  costs 
a  beautiful  person  no  exertion  to  paint  her  image  on  our  eyes  ;  yet  how 
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splendid  is  that  benefit  1  It  costs  no  more  for  a  wise  soul  to  convey 
his  quality  to  other  men.  And  every  one  can  do  his  best  thing 
easiest.  Peu  de  nwyens,  heaucciip  d'effet.  He  is  great  who  is  what  he 
is  from  nature,  and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others. 

But  he  must  be  related  to  us,  and  our  life  receive  from  him  some 
promise  of  e.xplanation.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  know  ;  but  I  have 
observed  there  are  persons  who,  in  their  character  and  actions,  answer 
questions  which  I  have  not  sldll  to  put.  One  man  answers  some  question 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  put,  and  is  isolated.  The  past  and 
passing  religions  and  philosophies  answer  some  other  question.  Certain 
men  affect  us  as  rich  possibilities,  but  helpless  to  themselves  and 
to  their  times, — the  sport,  perhaps,  of  some  instinct  that  rules  in  the 
air ;  they  do  not  speak  to  our  want.  But  the  great  are  near  ;  we  know 
them  at  sight.  They  satisfy  expectation,  and  fall  into  place.  What 
is  good  is  effective,  generative  ;  makes  for  itself  room,  food,  and  allies. 
A  sound  apple  produces  seed  ;  a  hybrid  does  not.  Is  a  man  in  his  place, 
he  is  constructive,  fertile,  magnetic,  inundating  armies  with  his  purpose, 
which  is  thus  executed.  The  river  makes  its  own  shores,  and  each 
legitimate  idea  makes  it  own  channels  and  welcome, — harvests  for 
food,  institutions  for  expression,  weapons  to  fight  with,  and  discipdes 
to  explain  it.  The  true  artist  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal  ;  the 
adventurer,  after  years  of  strife,  has  nothing  broader  than  his  own  shoes. 

Our  common  discourse  respects  two  kinds  of  use  or  service  from 
superior  men.  Direct  giving  is  agreeable  to  the  early  belief  of  men  ; 
'direct  giving  of  material  or  metaphysical  aid,  as  of  health,  eternal 
youth,  fine  senses,  arts  of  healing,  magical  power,  and  prophecy. 
The  boy  believes  there  is  a  teacher  who  can  sell  him  wisdom.  Churches 
believe  in  imputed  merit.  But,  in  strictness,  we  are  not  much  cognizant 
of  direct  serving.  Man  is  endogenous,  and  education  is  his  unfolding. 
The  aid  we  have  from  others  is  mechanical,  compared  with  the  discoveries 
of  nature  in  us.  What  is  thus  learned  is  dehghtful  in  the  doing,  and 
the  effect  remains.  Right  ethics  are  central,  and  go  from  the  soul  outward. 
Gift  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  universe.  Serving  others  is  serving 
us.  I  must  absolve  me  to  myself.  "  Mind  thy  affair,"  says  the  spirit  ; 
"coxcomb,  would  you  meddle  with  the  skies,  or  with  other  poeple?" 
Indirect  service  is  left.  Men  have  a  pictorial  or  representative  quality, 
and  serve  us  in  the  intellect.  Behmen  and  Swedenborg  saw  that  things 
were  representative.  Men  are  also  representative— first,  of  tilings, 
and  secondly,  of  ideas. 

As  plants  convert  the  minerals  into  food  for  animals,  so  each  man 
converts  some  raw  material  in  nature  to  human  use.  The  inventors 
of  fire,  electricity,  magnetism,  iron,  lead,  glass,  linen,  silk,  cotton  ;  the 
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makers  of  tools ;  the  inventor  of  decimal  notation  ;  the  geometer  ;  the 
engineer  ;  the  musician, —  severally  make  an  easy  way  for  all,  through 
unknown  and  impossible  confusions.  Each  man  is,  by  secret  liking, 
connected  \nth  some  district  of  nature,  whose  agent  and  interpreter 
he  is,  as  Linnaus,  of  plants ;  Huber,  of  bees  ;  Fries,  of  lichens  ;  Van 
Mons,  of  pears ;  Dalton,  of  atomic  forms  ;  Euchd,  of  lines ;  Newton, 
of  fluxions. 

A  man  is  a  centre  for  nature,  running  out  threads  of  relation  through 
everything,  fluid  and  solid,  material  and  elemental.  The  earth  rolls ; 
every  clod  and  stone  comes  to  the  meridian  ;  so  every  organ,  function 
acid,  cr}'stal,  grain  of  dust,  has  its  relation  to  the  brain.  It  waits  long, 
but  its  turn  comes.  Each  plant  has  its  parasite,  and  each  created  thing 
its  lover  and  poet.  Justice  has  already  been  done  to  steam,  to  iron 
to  wood,  to  coal,  to  loadstone,  to  iodine,  to  corn,  and  cotton  ;  but  how 
few  materials  are  yet  used  by  our  arts  !  The  mass  of  creatures  and  of 
qualities  are  still  hid  and  expectant.  It  would  seem  as  if  each  waited, 
like  the  enchanted  princess  in  fairy  tales,  for  a  destined  human  deUverer, 
Each  must  be  disenchanted  and  walk  forth  to  the  day  in  human  shape. 
In  the  history  of  disco\-ery,  the  ripe  and  latent  truth  seems  to  have 
fashioned  a  brain  for  itself.  A  magnet  must  be  made  man,  in  some 
Gilbert,  or  Swedenborg,  or  Oersted,  before  the  general  mind  can  come 
to  entertain  its  powers. 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  advantages  ; — a  sober  grace  adheres 
to  the  mineral  and  botanic  kingdoms  which,  in  the  highest  moments, 
comes  up  as  the  charm  of  nature, — the  glitter  of  the  spar,  the  sureness 
of  affinity,  the  veracity  of  angles.  Light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold, 
hunger  and  food,  sweet  and  sour,  solid,  hquid,  and  gas,  circle  us  around 
in  a  wreath  of  pleasures,  and,  by  their  agreeable  quarrel,  beguile  the  day 
of  life.  The  eye  repeats  every  day  the  first  eulogy  on  things — "  He  saw 
that  they  were  good."  We  know  where  to  find  them  ;  and  these  performers 
are  relished  all  the  more  after  a  httle  experience  of  the  pretending  races. 
We  are  entitled,  also,  to  higher  advantages.  Something  is  wanting 
to  science  until  it  has  been  humanized.  The  table  of  logarithms  is  one 
thing,  and  its  vital  play  in  botany,  music,  optics,  and  architecture, 
another.  There  are  advancements  to  numbers,  anatomy,  architecture, 
astronomy,  little  suspected  at  first,  when,  by  union  with  intellect  and 
will,  they  ascend  into  the  life,  and  reapix^ar  in  conversation,  character, 
and  politics. 

But  this  comes  later.  We  speak  now  only  of  our  acquaintance 
with  them  in  their  own  sphere,  and  the  way  in  which  they  seem  to  fascinate 
and  draw  to  them  some  genius  who  occupies  himself  with  on2  thing 
all  his  life  long.     The  possibility  of  interpretation  lies  in  the  identity 
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of  the  observer  with  the  observed.  Each  material  thing  has  its  celestial 
side — has  its  translation,  through  humanity,  into  the  spiritual  and  necess- 
ary sphere,  where  it  plays  a  part  as  indestructible  as  any  other.  And 
to  these  their  ends,  all  things  continually  ascend.  The  gases  gather 
to  the  solid  firmament :  the  chemic  lump  arrives  at  the  plant  and  grows  ; 
arrives  at  the  quadruped,  and  walks  ;  arrives  at  the  man,  and  thinks. 
But  also  the  constituency  determines  the  vote  of  the  representative. 
He  is  not  only  representative,  but  participant.  Like  can  only  be  known 
by  like.  The  reason  why  he  knows  about  them  is  that  he  is  of  them  ; 
he  has  just  come  out  of  nature,  or  from  being  a  part  of  that  thing.  Anim- 
ated chlorine  knows  of  chlorine,  and  incarnate  zinc  of  zinc.  Their 
quality  makes  his  career,  and  he  can  variously  publish  their  virtues 
because  they  compose  him.  Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does 
not  forget  his  origin  ;  and  all  that  is  yet  inaminate  wiU  one  day  speak 
and  reason.  Unpublished  nature  will  have  its  whole  secret  told.  Shall 
we  say  that  quartz  mountains  wll  pulverize  into  innumerable  Werners, 
Von  Buchs,  and  Beaumonts,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere 
holds  in  solution  I  loiow  not  what  Berzeliuses  and  Davys  ? 

Thus  we  sit  by  the  fire  and  take  hold  on  the  poles  of  the  earth. 
This  qttasi  omnipresence  supplies  the  imbecility  of  our  condition.  In 
one  of  those  celestial  days  when  heaven  and  earth  meet  and  adorn  each 
other,  it  seems  a  poverty  that  we  can  only  spend  it  once  ;  we  wish  for 
a  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  bodies,  that  we  might  celebrate  its  immense 
beauty  in  many  ways  and  places.  Is  tliis  fancy  ?  Well,  in  good  faith, 
we  are  multiplied  by  our  proxies.  How  easily  we  adopt  their  labours ! 
Every  ship  that  comes  to  America  got  its  chart  from  Columbus.  Every 
novel  is  a  debtor  to  Homer.  Every  carpenter  who  shaves  with  a  fore- 
plane  borrows  the  genius  of  a  forgotten  inventor.  Life  is  girt  all  round 
with  a  zodiac  of  sciences — the  contributions  of  men  who  have  perished 
to  add  their  point  of  light  to  our  sky.  Engineer,  broker,  jurist,  physician, 
moralist,  theologian,  and  every  man,  in  as  much  as  he  has  any  science, 
is  a  definer  and  map-maker  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  our 
condition.  These  road-makers  on  every  hand  enrich  us.  We  must 
extend  the  area  of  life,  and  multiply  our  relations.  We  are  as  much 
gainers  by  finding  a  new  property  in  the  old  earth  as  by  acquiring  a 
new  planet. 

We  are  too  passive  in  the  reception  of  these  material  or  semi-material 
aids.  We  must  not  be  sacks  and  stomachs.  To  ascend  one  step  we 
are  better  served  through  our  sympathy.  Activity  is  contagious.  Look- 
ing where  others  look,  and  conversing  with  the  same  things,  we  catch 
the  charm  which  lured  them.  Napoleon  said  :  "  You  must  not  fight 
too  often  with  one  enemy,  or  you  will  teach  him  all  your  art  of  war.'" 
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Talk  much  with  any  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and  we  acquire  very  fast 
the  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  the  same  light,  and  on  each  occurrence 
we  anticipate  his  thought. 

Men  are  helpful  through  the  intellect  and  the  affections.  Other 
help,  I  find  a  false  appearance.  If  you  affect  to  give  me  bread  and  fire, 
I  perceive  that  I  pay  for  it  the  full  price,  and  at  last  it  leaves  me  as  it 
found  me,  neither  better  nor  worse.  But  all  mental  and  moral  force 
is  a  positive  good.  It  goes  out  from  you  whether  you  will  or  not,  and 
profits  me  whom  you  never  thought  of.  I  cannot  even  hear  of  personal 
vigour  of  any  kind,  great  power  of  performance,  without  fresh  resolution. 
We  are  emulous  of  all  that  man  can  do,  Cecil's  saying  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  "  I  know  that  he  can  toil  terribly,"  is  an  electric  touch.  So 
are  Clarendon's  portraits, — of  Hampden,  "  who  was  of  an  industry 
and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious, 
and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp,  and 
of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts," — of  Falkland,  "who 
was  so  severe  an  adorer  of  truth  that  he  could  as  easily  have  given 
himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble."  We  cannot  read  Plutarch 
without  a  tingling  of  the  blood,  and  I  accept  the  saying  of  the  Chinese 
Mencius  :  "  A  sage  is  the  instructor  of  a  hundred  ages.  When  the  manners 
of  Loo  are  heard  of,  the  stupid  become  intelligent,  and  the  wavering 
djetermined." 

This  is  the  moral  of  biography  ;  yet  it  ishardfordeparted'men  to  touch 
the  quick  like  our  o^vn  companions,  whose  names  may  not  last  as  long. 
What  is  he  wliom  I  never  think  of  ?  whilst  in  every  solitude  are  those  who 
succour  our  genius  and  stimulate  us  in  wonderful  manners.  There  is 
a  power  in  love  to  divine  another's  destiny  better  than  that  other  can, 
and,  by  heroic  encouragements,  hold  him  to  his  task.  What  has  friendship 
so  signal  as  its  sublime  attraction  to  whatever  virtue  is  in  us  ?  We 
will  never  more  think  cheaply  of  ourselves  or  of  life.  We  are  piqued 
to  some  purpose,  and  the  industry  of  the  diggers  on  tlie  railroad  will 
not  again  shame  us. 

Under  this  head,  too,  falls  that  homage,  very  pure,  as  I  think,  which 
all  ranks  pay  to  the  hero  of  the  day,  from  Coriolanus  and  Gracchus 
down  to  Pitt,  Lafayette,  Wellington,  Webster,  Lamartine.  Hear  the 
shouts  in  the  streets  !  The  people  cannot  sec  him  enough.  They  delight 
in  a  man.  Here  is  a  head  and  a  trunk  !  What  a  front !  what  eyes  ! 
Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the  whole  carriage  heroic,  with  equal  inward 
force  to  guide  the  great  machine  !  Tliis  pleasure  of  full  expression  to 
that  which,  in  their  private  experience,  is  usally  cramped  and  obstructed, 
runs,  also,  much  higher,  and  is  the  secret  of  the  reader's  joy  in  literary 
genius.     Nothing  is  kept  back.     There  is  fire  enough  to  fuse  the  mountain 
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of  ore.  Shakespeare's  principal  merit  may  be  conveyed  in  saying  that 
he,  of  all  men,  best  understands  the  English  language,  and  can  say 
what  he  will.  Yet  these  unchoked  channels  and  floodgates  of  expression 
are  only  health  or  fortunate  constitution.  Shakespeare's  name  suggests 
other  and  purely  intellectual  benefits. 

Senates  and  sovereigns  have  no  compliment,  with  their  medals, 
swords,  and  armorial  coats,  like  the  addressing  to  a  human  being  thoughts 
out  of  a  certain  height,  and  presupposing  his  intelligence.  This  honour, 
which  is  possible  in  personal  intercourse  scarely  t\vice  in  a  hfetime, 
genius  perpetually  pays  ;  contented,  if  now  and  then,  in  a  century, 
the  proffer  is  accepted.  The  indicators  of  the  values  of  matter  are 
degraded  to  a  sort  of  cooks  and  confectioners,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
indicators  of  ideas.  Genius  is  the  naturalist  or  geographer  of  the  super- 
sensible regions,  and  draws  tlieir  map  ;  and,  by  acquainting  us  with  new 
fields  of  activity,  cools  our  affection  for  the  old.  These  are  at  once 
accepted  as  the  reality,  of  which  the  world  we  have  conversed  with  is 
the  show. 

We  go  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming-school  to  see  the  power 

and  beauty  of  the  body  ;  there  is  the  like  pleasure,  and  a  higher  benefit, 

from  witnessing  intellectual  feats  of  all  kinds ;  as  feats  of  memor>%  of 

mathematical  combination,  great  power  of  abstraction,  the  transmutings 

of  the  imagination,  even  versatility,  and  concentration,  as  these  acts 

expose  the  invisible  organs  and  members  of  the  mind,  which  respond, 

member  for  member,  to  the  parts  of  the  body.     For  we  thus  enter  a 

new  gymnasium,  and  learn  to  choose  men  by  their  truest  marks,  taught, 

with  Plato,  "  to  choose  those  who  can,  without  aid  from  the  eyes,  or 

any  other  sense,  proceed  to  truth  and  to  being."     Foremost  among 

these  activities  are  the  somersaults,  spells,  and  resurrections,  wrought 

by  the  imagination.     When  this  wakes,  a  man  seems  to  multiply  ten 

times  or  a  thousand  times  his  force.     It  opens  the  delicious  sense  of 

indeterminate  size,  and  inspires  an  audacious  mental  habit.     We  are 

as  elastic   as  the  gas  of  gunpowder,  and  a  sentence  in  a  book  or  a  word 

dropped  in  conversation  sets  free  our  fancy,  and  instantly  our  heads 

are  bathed  with  galaxies,  and  our  feet  tread  the  floor  of  the  pit.     And 

this  benefit  is  real,  because  we  are  entitled  to  these  enlargements,  and, 

once  having  passed  the  bounds,  shall  never  again  be  quite  the  miserable 

pedants  we  were. 

The  high  functions  of  the  intellect  are  so  allied  that  some  imaginative 
power  usually  appears  in  all  eminent  minds,  even  in  arithmeticians 
of  the  first  class,  but  especially  in  meditative  men  of  an  intuitive  habit 
of  thought.  This  class  serve  us,  so  that  they  have  the  perception  of 
identity  and  the  perception  of   reaction.     The  eyes  of  Plato,  Shakes- 
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peare,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  never  shut  on  either  of  these  laws.  The 
perception  of  these  laws  is  a  kind  of  metre  of  the  mind.  Little  minds 
are  little  through  failure  to  see  them. 

Even  these  feats  have  their  surfeit.  Our  delight  in  reason  degener- 
ates into  idolatry  of  the  herald.  Especially  when  a  mind  of  powerful 
method  has  instructed  men,  we  find  the  examples  of  oppression.  The 
dominion  of  Aristotle,  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  credit  of  Luther, 
of  Bacon,  of  Locke, — in  rehgion,  the  history  of  hierarchies,  of  saints, 
and  the  sects  which  have  taken  the  name  of  each  founder,  are  in  point. 
Alas  !  every  man  is  such  a  victim.  The  imbecility  of  men  is  always 
inviting  the  impudence  of  power.  It  is  the  delight  of  vulgar  talent 
to  dazzle  and  to  blind  the  beholder.  But  true  genius  seeks  to  defend 
us  from  itself.  True  genius  will  not  impoverish,  but  will  liberate,  and 
add  new  senses.  If  a  wise  man  should  appear  in  our  village,  he  would 
create  in  those  who  conversed  with  him  a  new  consciousness  of  wealth 
by  opening  their  eyes  to  unobserved  advantages  ;  he  would  establish  a 
sense  of  immovable  equality,  calm  us  with  assurances  that  we  could 
not  be  cheated,  as  every  one  would  discern  the  checks  and  guaranties 
of  condition.  The  rich  would  see  their  mistakes  and  poverty,  the  poor 
their  escapes  and  their  resources. 

But  nature  brings  all  this  about  in  due  time.  Rotation  is  her  remedy. 
The  soul  is  impatient  of  masters,  and  eager  for  change.  .  Housekeepers 
say  of  a  domestic  who  has  been  valuable,  "  She  had  lived  with  me  long 
enough."  We  are  tendencies,  or,  rather,  symptoms,  and  none  of  us  com- 
plete. We  touch  and  go,  and  sip  the  foam  of  many  hves.  Rotation 
is  the  law  of  nature.  When  nature  removes  a  great  man,  people  explore 
the  horizon  for  a  successor ;  but  none  comes,  and  none  will.  His  class 
is  extinguished  with  him.  In  some  other  and  quite  different  field,  the  next 
man  will  appear  ;  not  Jefferson,  not  Franklin,  but  now  a  great  salesman  ; 
then  a  road-contractor  ;  then  a  student  of  fishes  ;  then  a  buffalo-hunting 
explorer,  or  a  semi-savage  western  general.  Thus  we  make  a  stand  against 
our  rougher  masters ;  but  against  the  best  there  is  a  finer  remedy. 
The  power  which  they  communicate  is  not  theirs.  When  we  are  exalted 
by  ideas,  we  do  not  owe  this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which,  also, 
Plato  was  debtor. 

I  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  special  debt  to  a  single  class.  Life 
is  a  scale  of  degrees.  Between  rank  and  rank  of  our  great  men  are  wide 
intervals.  Mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  attached  themselves  to  a  few  persons 
who,  either  by  the  quality  of  that  idea  they  embodied,  or  by  the  largeness 
of  their  reception,  were  entitled  to  the  position  of  leaders  and  law-givers. 
These  teach  us  the  qualities  of  primary  nature, — admit  us  to  the  con- 
stitution   of    things.     We    swim,  day  by  day,  on  a  river  of  delusions, 
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and  are  effectually  amused  with  houses  and  towns  in  the  air,  of  which 
the  men  about  us  are  dupes.  But  life  is  a  sincerity.  In  lucid  intervals 
we  say  :  "  Let  there  be  an  entrance  opened  for  me  into  realities ;  I  have 
worn  the  fool's  cap  too  long."  We  will  know  the  meaning  of  our  econo- 
mies and  politics.  Give  us  the  cipher,  and,  if  persons  and  things  are  scores 
of  a  celestial  music,  let  us  read  off  the  strains.  We  have  been  cheated 
of  our  reason  ;  yet  there  have  been  sane  men,  who  enjoyed  a  rich  and 
related  existence.  What  they  know,  they  know  for  us.  With  each  new 
mind,  a  new  secret  of  nature  transpires ;  nor  can  the  Bible  be  closed, 
until  the  last  great  man  is  born.  These  men  correct  the  delirium  of 
the  animal  spirits,  make  us  considerate,  and  engage  us  to  new  aims 
and  powers.  The  veneration  of  mankind  selects  these  for  the  highest 
place.  Witness  the  multitude  of  statues,  pictures,  and  memorials  which 
recall  their  genius  in  every  city,  village,  house,  and  ship : — 

"  Ever   their   phantoms    arise    before   us. 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 
At  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 

With  looks  of  beauty,  and  words  of  good." 

How  are  we  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  benefit  of  ideas,  the  service 
rendered  by  those  who  introduce  moral  truths  into  the  general  mind  ? 
I  am  plagued,  in  all  my  living,  with  a  perpetual  tariff  of  prices.  If  I 
work  in  my  garden  and  prune  an  apple  tree,  I  am  well  enough  entertained, 
and  could  continue  indefinitely  in  the  Hke  occupation.  But  it  comes 
to  mind  that  a  day  is  gone  and  I  have  got  this  precious  nothing  done. 
I  go  to  Boston  or  New  York  and  run  up  and  down  on  my  affairs  ;  they 
are  sped,  but  so  is  the  day.  I  am  vexed  by  the  recollection  of  this  price 
I  have  paid  for  a  trifling  advantage.  I  remember  the  peau  d'ane,  on 
which  whoso  sat  should  have  his  desire,  but  a  piece  of  the  skin  was 
gone  for  every  wish.  I  go  to  a  convention  of  philanthropists.  Do 
what  I  can,  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  off  the  clock.  But  if  there  should 
appear  in  the  company  some  gentle  soul  who  knows  little  of  persons 
or  parties,  of  Carolina  or  Cuba,  but  who  announces  a  law  that  disposes 
these  particulars,  and  so  certifies  me  of  the  equity  which  checkmates 
every  false  player,  bankrupts  every  self-seeker,  and  apprises  me  of  my 
independence  on  any  conditions  of  country,  or  time,  or  human  body, 
that  man  liberates  me  ;  I  forget  the  clock.  I  pass  out  of  the  sore  relation 
to  persons.  I  am  healed  of  my  hurts.  I  am  made  immortal  by  appre- 
hending my  possession  of  incorruptible  goods.  Here  is  great  competition 
of  rich  and  poor.  We  live  in  a  market  where  is  only  so  much  wheat, 
or  wool,  or  land  ;  and  if  I  have  so  much  more,  every  other  must  have  so 
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much  less.     I  seem  to  have  no  good,  without  breach  of  good  manners. 
Nobody  is  glad  in  the  gladness  of  another,  and  our  system  is  one  of  war, 
of  an  injurious  superiority.     Every  child  of  the  Saxon  race  is  educated 
to  wish  to  be  first.     It  is  our  system  ;  and  a  man  comes  to  measure  his 
greatness  by  the  regrets,  envies,  and  hatreds  of  his  competitors.     But 
in  these  new  fields  there  is  room  ;  here  are  no  self-esteems,  no  exclusions. 
I  admire  great  men  of  all  classes,  those  who  stand  for  facts  and 
for  thoughts  ;  I  Uke  rough  and  smooth,  "  Scourges  of  God,"  and  "  Dar- 
lings of  the  human  race."    I  hke  the  first  Caesar  and  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  Bonaparte  in 
France.     I  applaud  a  sufficient  man,  an  officer  equal  to  his  office  ;  cap- 
tains, ministers,  senators.     I  hke  a  master  standing  firm  on  legs  of  iron, 
well-bom,  rich,  handsome,  eloquent,  loaded  with  advantages,  drawing 
all  men  by  fascination  into  tributaries  and  supporters  of  his  power. 
Sword  and  staff,  or  talents  sword-hke  or  staff-hke,  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  world.     But  I  find  him  greater  when  he  can  abolish  himself  and 
all  heroes  by  letting  in  this  element  of  reason,  irrespective  of  persons  ; 
this  subtilizer  and  irresistible  upward  force  into  our  thought,  destroying 
individualism  ;  the  power  so  great  that  the  potentate  is  nothing.     Then 
he  is  a  monarch  who  gives  a  constitution  to  his  people  ;  a  pontiff  who 
preaches  the  equality  of  souls  and  releases  his  servants  from  their  bar- 
barous homages  ;  an  emperor  who  can  spare  his  empire. 

But  I  intended  to  specify,  with  a  httle  minuteness,  two  or  three 
points  of  service.  Nature  never  spares  the  opium  or  nepenthe  ;  but, 
wherever  she  mars  her  creature  with  some  deformity  or  defect,  lays 
her  poppies  plentifully  on  the  bruise,  and  the  sufferer  goes  joyfully 
through  hfe,  ignorant  of  the  ruin,  and  incapable  of  seeing  it,  though  all 
the  world  point  their  finger  at  it  every  day.  The  worthless  and  offensive 
members  of  society,  whose  existence  is  a  social  pest,  invariably  think 
themselves  the  most  ill-used  people  alive,  and  never  get  over  their  aston- 
ishment at  the  ingratitude  and  selfislmess  of  their  contemporaries.  Our 
globe  discovers  its  hidden  virtues,  not  only  in  heroes  and  archangels, 
but  in  gossips  and  nurses.  Is  it  not  a  rare  contrivance  that  lodged  the 
due  inertia  in  every  creature,  the  conserving,  resisting  energy,  the  anger 
at  being  waked  or  changed  ?  Altogether  independent  of  the  intellectual 
force  in  each  is  the  pride  of  opinion,  the  security  that  we  are  right.  Not 
the  feeblest  grandame,  not  a  mowing  idiot,  but  uses  what  spark  of  per- 
ception and  faculty  is  left,  to  chuckle  and  triumph  in  his  or  her  opinion 
over  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest.  Difference  from  me  is  the  measure 
of  absurdity.  Not  one  has  a  misgiving  of  being  wrong.  Was  it  not 
a  bright  thought  that  made  things  cohere  \vith  this  bitumen,  fastest 
of  cements  ?     But,   in    the   midst   of   this   chuckle   of  self-gratnlation. 
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some  figure  goes  by,  which  Thersites,  too,  can  love  and  admire.  This 
is  he  that  should  marshal  us  the  way  we  were  going.  There  is  no  end  to 
his  aid.  Without  Plato,  we  should  almost  lose  our  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reasonable  book.  We  seem  to  want  but  one,  but  we  want 
one.  We  love  to  associate  with  heroic  persons,  since  our  receptivity 
is  unlimited  ;  and,  with  the  great,  our  thoughts  and  manners  easily 
become  great.  We  are  all  wise  in  capacity,  though  so  few  in  energy. 
There  needs  but  one  wise  man  in  a  company,  and  all  are  wise,  so  rapid 
is  the  contagion. 

Great  men  are  thus  a  collyrium  to  clear  our  eyes  from  egotism  and 
enable  us  to  see  other  people  and  their  works.  But  there  are  vices  and 
follies  incident  to  whole  populations  and  ages.  Men  resemble  their 
contemporaries  even  more  than  their  progenitors.  It  is  observed  in 
old  couples,  or  in  persons  who  have  been  housemates  for  a  course  of 
years,  that  they  grow  alike  ;  and,  if  they  should  live  long  enough,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  know  them  apart.  Nature  abhors  these  com- 
plaisances, which  threaten  to  melt  the  world  into  a  lump,  and  hastens 
to  break  up  such  maudlin  agglutinations.  The  hke  assimilation  goes 
on  between  men  of  one  town,  of  one  sect,  of  one  political  party  ;  and  the 
ideas  of  the  time  are  in  the  air,  and  infect  all  who  breathe  it.  Viewed 
from  any  high  point,  this  city  of  New  York,  yonder  city  of  London,  the 
western  civilization,  would  seem  a  bundle  of  insanities.  We  keep  each 
other  in  countenance,  and  exasperate  by  emulation  the  frenzy  of  the 
time.  The  shield  against  the  stingings  of  conscience  is  the  universal 
practice  of  our  contemporaries.  Again  ;  it  is  very  easy  to  be  as  wise 
and  good  as  your  companions.  We  learn  of  our  contemporaries  what 
they  know,  without  effort,  and  almost  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
We  catch  it  by  sympathy,  or  as  a  wife  arrives  at  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevations  of  her  husband.  But  we  stop  where  they  stop.  Very 
hardly  can  we  take  another  step.  The  great,  or  such  as  hold  of  nature 
and  transcend  fashions,  by  their  fidelity  to  universal  ideas,  are  saviours 
from  these  federal  errors,  and  defend  us  from  our  contemporaries.  They 
are  the  exceptions  which  we  want,  where  all  gi'ows  alike.  A  foreign 
greatness  is  the  antidote  for  cabalism. 

Thus  we  feed  on  genius,  and  refresh  ourselves  from  too  much  conver- 
sation with  our  mates,  and  exult  in  the  depth  of  nature  in  that  direction 
in  which  he  leads  us.  What  indemnification  is  one  great  man  for  popula- 
tions of  pigmies !  Every  mother  wishes  one  son  a  genius,  though  all 
the  rest  should  be  mediocre.  But  a  new  danger  appears  in  the  excess 
of  influence  of  the  great  man.  His  attractions  warp  us  from  our  place. 
We  have  become  underhngs  and  intellectual  suicides.  Ah !  yonder 
in  the  horizon  is  our  help : — other  great  men,  new  qualities,  counter- 
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weights  and  checks  on  each  other.  We  clo\^  of  the  honey  of  each  peculiar 
greatness.  Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at  last.  Perhaps  Voltaire 
was  not  bad-hearted,  yet  he  said  of  the  good  Jesus,  even :  "I  pray 
3'ou,  let  me  never  hear  that  man's  name  again."  They  cry  up  the  virtues 
of  George  Washington, — "  Damn  George  Washington  !  "  is  the  poor 
Jacobin's  whole  speech  and  confutation.  But  it  is  human  nature's  indis- 
pensable defence.  The  centripetence  augments  the  centrifugence.  We 
balance  one  mrm  with  his  opposite  ;  and  the  health  of  the  state  depends 
on  the  seesaw. 

There  is,  however,  a  speedy  limit  to  the  use  of  heroes.  Every 
genius  is  defended  from  approach  by  qualities  of  unavailableness.  They 
are  very  attractive,  and  seem  at  a  distance  our  own  ;  but  we  are  hindered 
on  all  sides  from  approach.  The  more  we  are  drawn,  the  more  we  are 
repelled.  There  is  something  not  solid  in  the  good  that  is  done  for  us. 
The  best  discovery  the  discoverer  makes  for  himself.  It  has  something 
unreal  for  his  companion,  until  he  too  has  substantiated  it.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Deity  dressed  each  soul  which  he  sends  into  nature  in  certain 
virtues  and  powers  not  communicable  to  other  men,  and,  sending 
it  to  perform  one  more  turn  through  the  circle  of  beings,  wrote,  "  Not 
transferable,"  and  "  Good  for  this  trip  only,"  on  these  garments 
of  the  soul.  There  is  something  deceptive  about  the  intercourse  of 
minds.  The  boundaries  are  invisible,  but  they  are  never  crossed. 
There  is  such  good  will  to  impart,  and  such  good  will  to  receive, 
that  each  threatens  to  become  the  other;  but  the  law  of  individu- 
ality collects  its  secret  strength  :  you  are  you,  and  I  am  T,  and  so  we 
remain. 

For  Nature  wishes  everything  to  remain  itself ;  and,  whilst  every 
individual  strives  to  grow  and  exclude,  and  to  exclude  and  grow,  to  the 
extremities  of  the  universe,  and  to  impose  the  law  of  its  being  on  every 
other  creature,  Nature  steadily  aims  to  protect  each  against  every  other. 
Each  is  self-defended.  Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  power  by  which 
individuals  are  guarded  from  individuals,  in  a  world  where  every  bene- 
factor becomes  so  easily  a  malefactor,  only  by  continuation  of  his  activity 
into  places  where  it  is  not  due  ;  where  children  seem  so  much  at  the  mere}' 
of  their  foolish  parents,  and  where  almost  all  men  are  too  social  and  in- 
terfering. We  rightly  speak  of  the  guardian  angels  of  children.  How 
superior  in  their  security  from  infusions  of  evil  persons,  from  vulgarity  and 
second  thought !  Tliey  shed  their  own  abundant  beauty  on  the  objects 
they  behold.  Therefore,  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  such  poor  educators 
as  we  adults.  If  wc  huff  and  chide  them,  they  soon  come  not  to  mind 
it,  and  get  a  self-reliance  ;  and  if  we  indulge  them  to  folly,  they  learn 
the  limitation  elsewhere. 
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We  need  not  fear  excessive  influence.  A  more  generous  trust 
is  permitted.  Serve  the  great.  Stick  at  no  humiliation.  Grudge 
no  office  thou  canst  render.  Be  the  limb  of  their  body,  the  breath 
of  their  mouth.  Compromise  thy  egotism.  Who  cares  for  that,  so  thou 
gain  aught  wider  and  nobler  ?  Never  mind  the  taunt  of  Boswellism  : 
the  devotion  may  easily  be  greater  than  the  v^Tetched  pride  which  is 
guarding  its  own  skirts.  Be  another :  not  thyself,  but  a  Platonist ;  not 
a  soul,  but  a  Christian  ;  not  a  naturalist,  but  a  Cartesian  ;  not  a  poet, 
but  a  Shakesperean.  In  vain,  the  wheels  of  tendency  will  not  stop, 
nor  will  all  the  forces  of  inertia,  fear,  or  of  love  itself,  hold  thee  there. 
On,  and  forever  onward  !  The  microscope  observes  a  monad  or  wheel- 
insect  among  the  infusories  circulating  in  water.  Presently,  a  dot  appears 
on  the  animal,  which  enlarges  to  a  slit,  and  it  becomes  two  perfect  animals. 
The  ever-proceeding  detachment  appears  not  less  in  all  thought,  and 
in  society.  Children  think  they  cannot  hve  without  their  parents. 
But,  long  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  the  black  dot  has  appeared,  and 
the  detachment  taken  place.  Any  accident  will  now  reveal  to  them 
their  independence. 

But  "  great  men  "  : — the  word  is  injurious.  Is  there  caste  ?  is  there 
fate  ?  What  becomes  of  the  promise  to  virtue  ?  The  thoughtful 
youth  laments  the  superfoetation  of  nature.  "  Generous  and  handsome," 
he  says,  "  is  your  hero  ;  but  look  at  yonder  poor  Paddy,  whose  country 
is  his  wheelbarrow ;  look  at  his  whole  nation  of  Paddies."  Why  are 
the  masses,  from  the  dawn  of  history  down,  food  for  knives  and  powder  ? 
The  idea  dignifies  a  few  leaders,  who  have  sentiment,  opinion,  love, 
self-devotion  ;  and  they  make  war  and  death  sacred  ; — but  what  for 
the  wretches  whom  they  hire  and  kill  ?  The  cheapness  of  man  is  every 
day's  tragedy.  It  is  as  real  a  loss  that  others  should  be  low,  as  that  we 
should  be  low  ;  for  we  must  have  society. 

Is  it  a  reply  to  these  suggestions  to  say  society  is  a  Pestalozzian 
school ;  all  are  teachers  and  pupils  in  turn  ?  We  are  equally  served 
by  receiving  and  by  imparting.  Men  who  know  the  same  things  are  not 
long  the  best  company  for  each  other.  But  bring  to  each  an  intelligent 
person  of  another  experience,  and  it  is  as  if  you  let  off  water  from  a  lake 
by  cutting  a  lower  basin.  It  seems  a  mechanical  advantage,  and  great 
benefit  it  is  to  each  speaker,  as  he  can  now  paint  out  his  thought  to  himself. 
We  pass  very  fast,  in  our  personal  moods,  from  dignity  to  dependence. 
And  if  any  appear  never  to  assume  the  chair,  but  always  to  stand  and 
serve,  it  is  because  we  do  not  see  the  company  in  a  sufficiently  long  period 
for  the  whole  rotation  of  parts  to  come  about.  As  to  what  we  call  the 
masses  and  common  men — there  are  no  common  men.  All  men  are  at 
last  of  a  size  ;  and  true  art  is  only  possible  on  the  conviction  that  every 
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talent  has  its  apotheosis  somewhere.  Fair  play  and  an  open  field,  and 
freshest  laurels  to  all  who  have  won  them !  But  heaven  reserves  an 
equal  scope  for  every  creature.  Each  is  uneasy  until  he  has  produced 
his  private  ray  unto  the  concave  sphere,  and  beheld  his  talent,  also, 
in  its  last  nobility  and  exaltation. 

The  heroes  of  the  hour  are  relatively  great ;  of  a  faster  growth  ; 
or  they  are  such  in  whom,  at  the  moment  of  success,  a  quality  is  ripe 
which  is  then  in  request.  Other  days  will  demand  other  qualities. 
Some  rays  escape  the  common  observer,  and  want  a  finely  adapted  eye. 
Ask  the  great  man  if  there  be  none  greater.  His  companions  are  ; 
and  not  the  less  great  but  the  more,  that  society  cannot  see  them.  Nature 
never  sends  a  great  man  into  the  planet,  without  confiding  the  secret 
to  another  soul. 

One  gracious  fact  emerges  from  these  studies, — that  there  is  true 
ascension  in  our  love.  The  reputations  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
one  day  be  quoted  to  prove  its  barbarism.  The  genius  of  humanity 
is  the  real  subject  whose  biography  is  written  in  our  annals.  We  must 
infer  much,  and  supply  many  chasms  in  the  record.  The  history  of 
the  universe  is  symptomatic  and  life  is  mnemonical.  No  man,  in  all 
the  procession  of  famous  men,  is  reason  or  illumination,  or  that  essence 
we  were  looking  for,  but  is  an  exhibition,  in  some  quarter,  of  new 
possibilities.  Could  we  one  day  complete  the  immense  figure  which 
these  flagrant  points  compose  !  The  study  of  many  individuals  leads 
us  to  an  elemental  region  wherein  the  individual  is  lost,  or  where- 
in all  touch  by  their  summits.  Thought  and  feeling  that  break 
out  there  cannot  be  impounded  by  any  fence  of  personality.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  power  of  the  greatest  men, — their  spirit  diffuses 
itself.  A  new  quality  of  mind  travels  by  night  and  by  day  in  concentric 
circles  from  its  origin,  and  publishes  itself  by  unknown  methods  ;  the 
union  of  all  minds  appears  intimate  ;  what  gets  admission  to  one  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  any  other  ;  the  smallest  acquisition  of  truth  or  of  energy, 
in  any  quarter,  is  so  much  good  to  the  commonwealth  of  souls.  If  the 
disparities  of  talent  and  position  vanish  when  the  individuals  are  seen 
in  the  duration  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  career  of  each,  even 
more  swiftly  the  seeming  injustice  disappears  when  we  ascend  to  the 
central  identity  of  all  the  individuals,  and  know  that  they  are  made 
of  the  substance  which  ordaineth   and   docth. 

The  genius  of  humanity  is  the  right  point  of  view  of  history.  The 
qualities  abide  ;  the  men  who  exhibit  them  have  now  more,  now  less, 
and  pass  away  ;  the  qualities  remain  on  another  brow.  No  experience 
is  more  familiar.  Once  you  saw  pha?nixes :  they  are  gone  ;  the  world 
is  not  therefore  disenchanted.       The  vessels  on  which  you  read  sacred 
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emblems  turn  out  to  be  common  pottery ;  but  the  sense  of  the  pictures 
is  sacred,  and  you  may  still  read  them  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the 
world.  For  a  time,  our  teachers  serve  us  personally,  as  metres  or  mile- 
stones of  progress.  Once  they  were  angels  of  knowledge,  and  their 
figures  touched  the  sky.  Then  we  drew  near,  saw  their  means,  culture, 
and  limits,  and  they  yielded  their  places  to  other  geniuses.  Happy, 
if  a  few  names  remain  so  high,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  read  them 
nearer,  and  age  and  comparison  have  not  robbed  them  of  a  ray.  But, 
at  last,  we  shall  cease  to  look  in  men  for  completeness,  and  shall  content 
ourselves  with  their  social  and  delegated  quality.  All  that  respects 
the  individual  is  temporary  and  prospective,  like  the  individual  himself, 
who  is  ascending  out  of  his  limits,  into  a  catholic  existence.  We  have 
never  come  at  the  true  and  best  benefit  of  any  genius,  so  long  as  we 
believe  him  an  original  force.  In  the  moment  when  he  ceases  to  help  us 
as  a  cause,  he  begins  to  help  us  more  as  an  effect.  Then  he  appears  as 
an  exponent  of  a  vaster  mind  and  will.  The  opaque  self  becomes  trans- 
parent with  the  light  of  the  First  Cause. 

Yet,  within  the  limits  of  human  education  and  agency,  we  may  say, 
great  men  exist  that  there  may  be  greater  men.  The  destiny  of  organized 
nature  is  amelioration,  and  who  can  tell  its  limits  ?  It  is  for  man  to 
tame  the  chaos  ;  on  every  side,  whilst  he  lives,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
science  and  of  song,  that  chmate,  corn,  animals,  men,  may  be  milder, 
and  the  germs  of  love  and  benefit  may  be  multiplied. 
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THOMAS,    LORD    ERSKINE 

(1750-1823) 

WHEN  Ersldne  appeared  in  his  first  case  (that  of  King  versus 
BaiUie),  he   himself   was  probably  the  only  man  in  England 
who    thought    his    talents    as   a  lawyer  worth  considering. 
When  he  left  the  court  room,  however,  where  he  had  spoken  as  the 
junior  of  five  counsel,  he  was  already  near  the  head  of  the  English  bar, 
and  it  is  said  he  received  thirty  retainers  before  he  was  out  of  the  building. 
Compared  to  his  more  mature  efforts,  this  speech  would  hardly  be  worth 
notice,  did  it  not  illustrate  both  the  spirit  and  the  method  which  made 
him  the  greatest  forensic  orator  of  his  day.     At  a  time  when  it  was  a 
highly  dangerous  oftence  to  "  scandalize  the  great,"  it  was  the  rule  to 
find  humble  scapegoats  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  sins  of  power.     Neither 
the  King  nor  his  minibters  were  to  be  mentioned  except  with  the  usual  "Far 
be  it  from  me  " — But  Erskine,  reviewing  the  question  presented  by  the 
pamphlet  in  which  Captain  Baillie  had  charged  Lord  Sandwich,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  with  responsibility  for  abuses  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
made  an  attack  on  Sandwicli  so  bold  that  he  at  once  compelled  attention 
to  himself  as  the  central  figure  of  the  trial.     From  this  beginning,  Erskine 
was  concerned  in  one  after  another  of  those  great  causes,  through  whicli 
the  right  of  the  people  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  all  who  exercise 
their  delegated   power  was  asserted   and   at   last  vindicated.     Under 
the  Georges,  prosecution  for  "  seditious  libel"  took  the  place  of  what 
might  have  been  arrests  for  treason  under  the  Stuarts.     In  such  cases 
as  in  that  of  Hardy  and  others  for  treason  itself,  Erskine  was  moved 
by  the  Uberrima  indignatio  of  the  man  who  feels  as  his  own  every  wrong 
with  which   power  threatens  weakness.     This  intensity  gave  him  his 
power  and  his  celebrity.     In  such  cases  as  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
where  he  is  forcible  to  the  last  degree,  he  does  not  compel  any  other 
interest  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  subject  itself.     This  is  true 
of    some    others    of    his    orations    in  what  were  great  political  trials, 
but  his  peroration  in  the  case   of   Stockdale  is  made  sublime  by  the 
strength  of  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  holding  Warren  Hastings 
as  worse  than  the  policy  he  was  sent  to  India  to  enforce.     His  spcecii 
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prosecuting  the  publisher  of  Thomas  Paine's  '  The  Age  of  Reason,' 
which  he  himself  considered  his  masterpiece,  is,  imdoubtedly,  very 
eloquent,  and,  from  his  standpoint,  not  inconsistent  with  his  defence 
of  '  The  Rights  of  Man.'  The  speech  against  '  The  Age  of  Reason' 
was  published  and  circulated  in  immense  numbers  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice, — "  which  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction," 
Erskine  writes,  "as  I  would  rather  that  all  my  other  speeches  were  conmiit- 
ted  to  the  flames,  or  in  any  manner  buried  in  obHvion,  than  that  this 
single  speech  should  be  lost." 

Erskine  had  no  such  mastery  of  metaphor  as  Cvuxan  showed  in 
compai-ing  the  smile  of  a  man  he  detested  to  "  the  shine  of  a  coffin 
plate,"  but  few  orators  rise  more  strongly  than  he  to  a  climax,  and  few 
other  speeches  in  English  are  so  well  sustained  as  his. 

He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  January  21st,  1750.  His  father,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  youngest  son  he  was,  was  practically  bankrapt, 
and  could  not  give  him  a  university  education.  After  service  first  in  the 
Navy  and  then  in  the  Army,  Erskine  went  to  London,  and  in  1775  began 
to  fit  himself  for  the  Bar  by  entering  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
a  little  later  by  entering  himself  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  suffered  considerable  hardship  during  this 
period  of  his  career,  but  it  is  said  that  in  four  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  Bar,  he  had  paid  all  his  debts  and  cleared  nine  thousand  pounds. 
In  1783,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Portsmouth,  but  his  first 
speech  was  a  failure,  and  he  never  succeeded  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 
His  success  at  the  Bar  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  made  Attorney-General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales — an  office  from  which  he  was  removed  for  defending 
Thomas  Paine.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Erskine,  however, 
and  under  Lord  Grenville,  became  Chancellor  of  England.  His  decisions 
in  that  capacity  have  been  called  "  the  Apocrypha  "  by  those  who 
deny  that  he  was  a  great  lawyer.  While  his  legal  attainments  have 
not  lacked  eulogists,  his  strongest  characteristic  was  not  so  much  deep 
learning  in  the  detail  of  law  as  deep  sympathy  with  its  underlying  principles 
of  justice  and  liberty.  This  made  him  a  greater  force  for  after  times 
than  Mansfield  or  Ellenborough.     He  died  November  17th,  1823. 

FREE  SPEECH  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS 

(The  Argument  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Paine  at  liis  Trial  for  Libel) 

I  SAY,  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  and   in  his  words    as    author 
of  '  The  Rights  of    Man,'  as  viritten  in  the  very  volume  that  is 
charged  with  seeking  the  destruction  of  property ; — 
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"  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is,  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  man,  which  rights  are  hberty,  property,  and  security  ;  that 
the  nation  is  the  source  of  all  sovereignty  derived  from  it  ;  the  right 
of  property  being  secured  and  inviolable,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity,  legally  ascertained,  and 
on  condition  of  a  previous  just  indemnity." 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  rights  of  man — the  rights  for  which  all 
governments  are  established — and  the  only  rights  Mr,  Paine  contends 
for ;  but  which  he  thinks  (no  matter  wliether  right  or  wrong) 
are  better  to  be  secured  by  a  republican  constitution  than  by  the  forms 
of  the  English  Government.  He  instructs  me  to  admit  that,  when 
government  is  once  constituted,  no  individuals,  without  rebellion,  can 
withdraw  their  obedience  from  it, — that  all  attempts  to  excite  them  to 
it  are  highly  criminal,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons  of  policy  and  justice, — 
that  nothing  short  of  the  will  of  a  whole  people  can  change  or  affect 
the  rule  by  which  a  nation  is  to  be  governed, — and  that  no  private  opinion, 
however  honestly  inimical  to  the  forms  or  substance  of  the  law,  can 
justify  resistance  to  its  authority,  while  it  remains  in  force.  The  author 
of  '  The  Rights  of  Man  '  not  only  admits  the  truth  of  all  this  doctrine, 
but  he  consents  to  be  convicted,  and  I  also  consent  for  him,  unless  his 
work  shall  be  found  studiously  and  painfully  to  inculcate  these  great 
principles  of  government  which  it  is  charged  to  have  been  written  to 
destroy. 

Let  me  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  to  be  contending  that  it  is  lawful 
to  write  a  book  pointing  out  defects  in  the  English  Government,  and 
exciting  individuals  to  destroy  its  sanctions  and  to  refuse  obedience. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  contend  that  it  is  lawful  to  address  the  English 
nation  on  these  momentous  subjects  ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  this  inalienable 
right  (thanks  be  to  God  and  our  fathers  for  establishing  it !),  how  should 
we  have  had  this  constitution  which  we  so  loudly  boast  of  ?  If,  in  the 
march  of  the  human  mind,  no  man  could  have  gone  before  the  establish- 
ments of  the  time  he  lived  in,  how  could  our  establishment,  by  reiterated 
changes,  have  become  what  it  is  ?  If  no  man  could  have  awakened 
the  public  mind  to  errors  and  abuses  in  our  Government,  how  could 
it  have  have  passed  on  from  stage  to  stage,  through  reformation  and 
revolution,  so  as  to  have  arrived  from  barbarism  to  such  a  pitch  of  happi- 
ness and  perfection,  that  the  Attorney-General  considers  it  as  profanation 
to  touch  it  further,  or  to  look  for  any  future  amendment  ? 

In  this  manner  power  has  reasoned  in  every  age  : — government, 
in  its  own  estimation,  has  been  at  all  times  a  system  of  perfection  ; 
but  a  free  press  has  examined  and  detected  its  errors,  and  the  people 
have,  from  time  to  time,  reformed  them.     This  freedom  has  alone  made 
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our  Government  what  it  is  ;  this  freedom  alone  can  preserve  it  ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  banners  of  that  freedom,  to-day  I  stand  up  to 
defend  Thomas  Paine.  But  how,  alas  !  shall  this  task  be  accomplished  ? 
How  may  I  expect  from  you  what  human  nature  has  not  made  man 
for  the  performance  of  ?  How  am  I  to  address  your  reasons,  or  ask 
them  to  pause,  amidst  the  torrent  of  prejudice  which  has  hurried  away 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  you  are  to  judge  ?  .  .  . 

Was  any  Englishman  ever  so  brought  as  a  criminal  before  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  justice  ?  If  I  were  to  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what 
is  the  choicest  fruit  that  grows  upon  the  tree  of  English  liberty,  you 
would  answer  :  Security  under  the  law.  If  I  were  to  ask  the  whole 
people  of  England  the  return  they  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  Government, 
for  the  burdens  under  which  they  bend  to  support  it,  I  should  still 
be  answered :  Security  under  the  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  So  sacred,  therefore,  has  the  freedom  of  trial 
been  ever  held  in  England — so  anxiously  does  Justice  guard  against 
every  possible  bias  in  her  path,  that  if  the  pubhc  mind  has  been  locally 
agitated  upon  any  subject  in  judgment,  the  forum  has  either  been  changed, 
or  the  trial  postponed.  The  circulation  of  any  paper  that  brings,  or 
can  be  supposed  to  bring,  prejudice,  or  even  well-founded  knowledge, 
within  the  reach  of  a  British  tribunal,  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion,  is  not 
only  highly  criminal,  but  defeats  itself,  by  leading  to  put  off  the  trial 
which  its  object  was  to  pervert.  On  this  principle,  the  noble  and 
learned  judge  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  that  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph  for  a  libel,  or  rather  when  he  was  brought  to  trial,  the  circulation 
of  books  by  a  society  favourable  to  his  defence  was  held  by  his  lordship, 
as  chief -justice  of  Chester,  to  be  a  reason  for  not  trying  the  cause,  although 
they  contained  no  matter  relative  to  the  Dean,  nor  to  the  object  of  his 
trial,  being  only  extracts  from  ancient  authors  of  high  reputation,  on  the 
general  rights  of  juries  to  consider  the  innocence  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  ;  yet  still  as  the  recollection  of  these  rights  was  pressed  forward 
with  a  view  to  affect  the  proceedings,  the  proceedings  were  post- 
poned.    .     . 

The  universal  God  of  Nature  — the  Saviour  of  Mankind. — the  Fountain 
of  all  Light,  who  came  to  pluck  the  world  from  eternal  darkness,  expired 
upon  a  cross, — the  scoff  of  infidel  scorn ;  and  His  blessed  Apostles  followed 
Him  in  the  train  of  martyrs.  When  He  came  in  the  flesh.  He  might  have 
come  like  the  Mohammedan  Prophet,  as  a  powerful  sovereign,  and 
propagated  His  religion  with  an  unconquerable  sword,  which  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  but  slowly  advancing  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  such  a  process  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  His  mission,  which  was  to  confound  the  pride  and  to 
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establish  the  universal  rights  of  men ;  He  came,  therefore,  in  that  lowly 
state  which  is  represented  in  the  Gospel,  and  preached  His  consolations 
to  the  poor. 

When  the  foundation  of  this  religion  was  discovered  to  be  invukier- 
able  and  immortal,  we  find  political  power  taking  the  Church  into  partner- 
ship ;  thus  began  the  corruptions  both  of  religious  and  civil  power,  and, 
hand  in  hand  together,  what  havoc  have  they  not  made  in  the  world ! 
Ruling  by  ignorance  and  the  persecution  of  truth,  this  very  persecution 
only  hastened  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty.  Nay,  you  will  find  that 
in  the  exact  proportion  that  knowledge  and  learning  have  been  beat 
down  and  fettered,  they  have  destroyed  the  governments  which  bound 
them.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  first  restriction  of  the  press 
of  England,  was  erected,  previous  to  all  the  great  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. From  that  moment,  no  man  could  legally  write  without  an  imprim- 
atur from  the  State  ;  but  truth  and  freedom  found  their  way  with  greater 
force  through  secret  channels,  and  the  unhappy  Charles,  unwarned 
b}'  a  free  press,  was  brought  to  an  ignominious  death.  When  men  can 
freely  communicate  their  thoughts  and  their  sufferings,  real  or  imaginary, 
their  passions  spend  themselves  in  air,  hke  gunpowder  scattered  upon 
the  surface  ;  but  pent  up  by  terrors,  they  work  unseen,  burst  forth  in 
a  moment,  and  destroy  evecj'thing  in  their  course.  Let  reason  be  opposed 
to  reason,  and  argument  to  argument,  and  every  good  government 
will  be  safe. 

The  usurper  Cromwell  pursued  the  same  system  of  restraint  in  support 
of  his  government,  and  the  end  of  it  speedily  followed. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Star  Chamber  Ordinance 
of  1637  was  worked  up  into  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  was  followed  up 
during  that  reign,  and  the  short  one  that  followed  it,  by  the  most  sangui- 
nary prosecutions ;  but  what  fact  in  history  is  more  notorious  than  that 
this  blind  and  contemptible  policy  prepared  and  hastened  the  revolution  ? 
At  that  great  era  these  cobwebs  were  all  brushed  away  ;  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  regenerated, — and  the  country  ruled  by  its  affections, 
has  since  enjoyed  a  century  of  tranquillity  and  glory.  Thus  I  have 
maintained,  by  Englisli  History,  that  in  proportion  as  the  press  has 
been  free,  English  Government  has  been  secure. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  important  truth  may  be  illustrated  by  great 
authorities.  Upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  resort  cannot  be  had  to  law 
cases.  The  ancient  law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  such  hbels  ;  they 
began,  and  should  have  ended,  with  the  Star  Chamber.  What  writings 
are  slanderous  of  individuals  must  be  looked  for  where  these  prosecutions 
are  recorded  ;  but  upon  general  subjects  we  must  go  to  general  writers. 
If, indeed,  I  were  to  refer  to  obscure  author^,  I  might  be  answered,  that  my 
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very  authorities  were  libels,  instead  of  justifications  or  examples  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  with  effect  of  great  men,  whose  works  are  classics  in 
our  language, — taught  in  our  schools, — and  repeatedly  printed  under 
the  eye  of  Government. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  poet  Milton,  a  great  authority  on  all  learning. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  he  was  a  republican,  but  that  would  only  prove 
that  republicanism  is  not  incompatible  with  virtue  ;  it  may  be  said, 
too,  that  the  work  which  I  cite  was  written  against  previous  licensing, 
which  is  not  contended  for  to-day.  But,  if  every  work  were  to  be  adjudged 
a  libel,  which  was  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  Government,  or  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  may  compose  it,  the  revival  of  a  licenser  would  be  a  security 
to  the  public.  If  I  present  my  book  to  a  magistrate  appointed  by  law, 
and  he  reject  it,  I  have  only  to  forbear  from  the  pubUcation  ;  in  the  for- 
bearance I  am  safe  ;  and  he,  too,  is  answerable  to  the  law  for  the  abuse 
of  his  authority.  But,  upon  the  argument  of  to-day,  a  man  must  print 
at  his  peril,  without  any  guide  to  the  principles  of  judgment,  upon  which 
his  work  may  be  afterwards  prosecuted  and  condemned.  Milton's 
argument,  therefore,  applies,  and  was  meant  to  apply,  to  every  interruption 
to  writing,  which,  while  they  oppress  the  individual,  endanger  the 
State. 

"  We  have  them  not,"  says  Milton,  "  that  can  be  heard  of,  from  any 
ancient  state,  or  polity,  or  church,  nor  by  any  statute  left  us  by  our 
ancestors,  elder  or  later,  nor  from  the  modem  custom  of  any  reformed 
city  or  church  abroad,  but  from  the  most  anti-Christian  council  and  the 
most  tyrannous  inquisition  that  ever  existed.  Till  then,  books  were 
ever  as  freely  admitted  into  the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  the  issue  of 
the  brain  was  no  more  stifled  than  the  issue  of  the  womb. 

"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ;  not  only  meats  and  drinks,  but 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  whether  good  or  evil  ;  the  knowledge  cannot 
defile,  nor  consequently  the  books,  if  the  will  and  conscience  be  not 
defiled. 

"  Bad  books  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to  confute,  to  fore- 
warn, and  to  illustrate.  Whereof,  what  better  witness  can  we  expect 
I  should  produce  than  one  of  your  own,  now  sitting  in  Parliament,  the 
chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land,  Mr.  Seldon,  whose  volume 
of  natural  and  national  laws,  proves,  not  only  by  great  authorities  brought 
together,  but  by  exquisite  reasons  and  theorems  almost  mathematically 
demonstrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea  errors  known,  read,  and  collated, 
are  of  main  service  and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  attainment  of 
what  is  truest. 

"  Opinions  and  understanding  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  mono- 
polized and  traded  in  by  tickets  and  statutes  and  standards.    We  must 
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not  tliink  to  make  a  staple  commodity  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  land, 
to  mark  and  licence  it  like  our  broadcloth  and  our  wool- packs, 

"  Nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  less  than  a  reproach  ;  for  if  we  be 
so  jealous  over  them  that  we  cannot  trust  them  with  an  English  pamphlet, 
what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious,  and  ungrounded 
people,  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be 
able  to  take  nothing  down  but  through  the  pipe  of  a  licenser  ?  That 
this  is  care  or  love  of  them,  we  cannot  pretend. 

"  Those  corruptions  which  it  seeks  to  prevent,  break  in  faster  at  doors 
which  cannot  be  shut.  To  prevent  men  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves 
by  restraints  on  the  press,  is  like  to  the  exploits  of  that  gallant  man 
who  thought  to  pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate. 

"  This  obstructing  violence  meets  for  the  most  part,  with  an  event 
utterly  opposite  to  the  end  which  it  drives  at ;  instead  of  suppressing 
books  it  raises  them,  and  invests  them  with  a  reputation  :  '  the  punish- 
ment of  wits  enhances  their  authority,'  saith  the  Viscount  St.  Albans  ; 
and  a  forbidden  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth  that 
flies  up  in  the  face  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out." 

He  then  adverts  to  his  visit  to  the  famous  Galileo,  whom  he  found  and 
visited  in  the  Inquisition, "  for  not  thinking  in  astronomy  with  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  monks."  ^  And  what  event  ought  more  deeply 
to  interest  and  affect  us  ?  The  very  laws  of  nature  were  to  bend  under 
the  rod  of  a  licenser ; — this  illustrious  astronomer  ended  his  life  within 
the  bars  of  a  prison,  because,  in  seeing  the  phases  of  Venus  through  his 
newly-invented  telescope,  he  pronounced  that  she  shone  with  borrowed 
light,  and  from  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the  universe.  This  was  the 
mighty  crime,  the  placing  of  the  sun  in  the  centre — the  sun  which  now 
inhabits  it  upon  the  foundation  of  mathematical  truth,  which  enables 
us  to  traverse  the  pathless  ocean  and  to  carry  our  line  and  rule  amongst 
other  worlds,  whicli  but  for  Galileo  we  had  never  known,  perhaps  even 
to  the  recesses  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  God. 

Milton,  then,  in  his  most  eloquent  address  to  the  Parliament,  puts 
the  liberty  of  the  press  on  its  tnie  and  most  honourable  foundation  : — 

"  Believe  it,  lords  and  commons,  they  who  counsel  ye  to  such 
a  suppression  of  books  do  as  good  as  bid  you  suppress  yourselves,  and 
I  will  soon  show  how. 

"  If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  all  this  free  writing 
and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned  a  truer  than  your  own  mild, 
and  free,  and  humane  Government.  It  is  the  liberty,  lords  and  commons, 
which  your  own  valorous  and  happy  counsels  have  purchased  us  ;  liberty, 
which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits  ;  this  is  that  which  hath  rarefied 
and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  influence  of  heaven  ;  this  is  that 
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which  hath  enfranchised,  enlarged,  and  Hfted  up  our  apprehensions,  degrees 
above  themselves.  Ye  cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing, 
less  eagerly  pursuing  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that 
made  us  so,  less  the  lovers,  less  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can 
gi-ow  ignorant  again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us  ;  but 
you  then  must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary, 
and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our 
hearts  are  now  more  capacious,  our  thoughts  now  more  erected 
to  the  search  and  expectation  of  greatest  and  exactest  things,  is  the 
issue  of  our  own  virtue  propagated  in  us.  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above  all  liberties." 

But  now  every  man  is  to  be  cried  down  for  such  opinions.  I  observed 
that  my  learned  friend  significantly  raised  his  voice  in  naming  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  as  if  to  connect  him  with  Paine,  or  Paine  with  him.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  course  of  justice,  for,  after  all,  he  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Tooke. 
What  could  he  have  said,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
a  subscriber  with  the  great  names  I  have  read  in  proceedings  which  they 
have  thought  fit  to  desert  ? 

Gentlemen,  let  others  hold  their  opinions  and  change  them  at  their 
pleasure  ;  I  shall  ever  maintain  it  to  be  the  dearest  privilege  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  watch  over  everything  that  affects  their  happiness, 
either  in  the  system  of  government  or  in  the  practice,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  press  must  be  free.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  much  evil  has  been 
corrected  by  it.  If  Government  find  itself  annoyed  by  it,  let  it  examine 
its  own  conduct,  and  it  will  find  the  cause, — let  it  amend  it,  and  it  will 
find  the  remedy. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  no  friend  to  sarcasms  in  the  discussion  of  grave 
subjects,  but  you  must  take  writers  according  to  the  view  of  the  mind 
at  the  moment ;  Mr.  Burke  as  often  as  anybody  indulges  in  it  : — hear 
his  reason  in  his  speech  on  Reform,  for  not  taking  away  the  salaries 
from  lords  who  attend  upon  the  British  court.  "  You  would."  said  he, 
"  have  the  court  deserted  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom." 

"  Sir,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow  from  such  a  desertion. 
Kings  are  naturally  lovers  of  low  company  ;  they  are  so  elevated  above 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  must  look  upon  all  their  subjects  as 
on  a  level ;  they  are  rather  apt  to  hate  than  to  love  their  nobilit)^  on  account 
of  the  occasional  resistance  to  their  will,  which  will  be  made  by  their 
virtue,  their  pstulance,  or  their  pride.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted 
that  many  of  the  nobiUty  are  as  perfectly  willing  to  act  the  part  of  flat- 
terers, talebearers,  parasites,  pimps,  and  buffoons,  as  anj^  of  the  lowest 
and  vilest  of  mankind  can  possibly  be.  But  they  are  not  properly 
qualified  for  this  object  of  their  ambition.  The  want  of  a  regular  education 
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tind  early  habits,  with  some  lurking  remains  of  their  dignity,  will  never 
permit  them  to  become  a  match  for  an  Italian  eunuch,  a  momitebank, 
a  fiddler,  a  player,  or  any  regular  practitioner  of  that  tribe.  The  Roman 
Emperors,  almost  from  the  beginning,  threw  themselves  into  such  hands, 
and  the  mischief  increased  every  day  until  its  decline  and  its  final  ruin. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  very  great  importance  (provided  the  thing  is  not 
overdone),  to  contrive  such  an  establishment  as  must,  almost  w'hether 
a  prince  will  or  not,  bring  into  daily  or  hourly  offices  about  his  person 
a  great  number  of  his  first  nobility  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  useful  prejudice 
that  gives  them  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude  ;  though  they  are  not  much 
the  better  for  a  court,  a  court  will  be  much  the  better  for  them.  I  have, 
therefore,  not  attempted  to  reform  anj^  of  the  offices  of  honour  about 
the  King's  person." 

What  is  all  this  but  saying  that  a  king  is  an  animal  so  incurably 
addicted  to  low  company  as  generally  to  bring  on  by  it  the  ruin  of  nations  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  is  to  be  kept  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  his  propensities 
bridled  by  surrounding  him  with  a  parcel  of  miscreants  still  worse, 
if  possible,  but  better  than  those  he  would  choose  for  himself.  This, 
therefore,  if  taken  by  itself,  would  be  a  most  abominable  and  libellous 
sarcasm  on  kings  and  nobility  ;  but  look  at  the  whole  speech,  and  you 
observe  a  great  system  of  regulation  ;  and  no  man,  I  believe,  ever  doubted 
Mr.  Burke's  attachment  to  monarchy.  To  judge,  therefore,  of  any 
part  of  a  writing,  the  whole  must  be  read. 

With  the  same  view  I  will  read  to  you  the  beginning  of  Harrington's 
'  Oceana  '  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  this  well-known  author  without 
exposing  to  just  contempt  and  ridicule  the  ignorant  or  profligate  mis- 
representations which  are  vomited  forth  upon  the  public,  to  bear  down 
every  man  as  desperately  wicked,  who,  in  any  age  or  country,  has  counten- 
anced a  republic,  for  the  mean  purpose  of  prejudging  this  trial. 

Is  this  the  way  to  support  the  English  Constitution  ?  Are  these 
the  means  by  which  Englishmen  are  to  be  taught  to  cherish  it  ?  I  say, 
if  the  man  upon  trial  were  stained  with  blood  instead  of  ink, — if 
lie  were  covered  over  with  crimes  which  human  nature  would  start 
at  the  naming  of,  the  means  employed  against  him  would  not  be  the  less 
disgraceful. 

For  this  notable  purpose,  then,  Harrington,  not  above  a  week  ago, 
was  handed  out  to  us  as  a  low,  obscure  wretch,  involved  in  the  murder 
of  the  monarch  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarcliy,  and  as  addressing 
his  despicable  works  at  the  shrine  of  a  usurper.  Yet  this  very  Harrington, 
this  low  blackguard,  was  descended  (you  may  see  his  pedigree  at  the 
Herald's  office  for  sixpence)  from  eight  dukes,  three  marquises,  seventy 
earls,  twenty  viscounts,  and  thirty -^ix  barons,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
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knights  of  the  garter  ;  a  descent  which,  I  think,  would  save  a  man  from 
disgrace  in  any  of  the  circles  of  Germany.  But  what  was  he  besides  ? — 
a  blood-stained  ruffian  ? — Oh,  brutal  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
country  !  He  was  the  most  affectionate  servant  of  Charles  I.,  from  whom 
he  never  concealed  his  opinions  ;  for  it  is  observed  by  Wood  that  the 
King  greatly  affected  his  company  ;  but  when  they  happened  to  talk 
of  a  commonwealth,  he  would  scarcely  endure  it.  "I  know  not,"  says 
Toland,  "  which  most  to  commend  :  the  King  for  trusting  an  honest 
man,  though  a  republican  ;  or  Harrington  for  owning  his  principles  while 
he  served  a  King." 

But  did  his  opinions  affect  his  conduct  ?  Let  history  again  answer  : 
He  preserved  his  fidelity  to  his  unhappy  prince  to  the  very  last, 
after  all  his  fawning  courtiers  had  left  him  to  his  enraged  subjects. 
He  stayed  with  him  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; — came  up 
by  stealth  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  monarch  and  master ; — even 
hid  himself  in  the  boot  of  the  coach  when  he  was  conveyed  to  Wind- 
sor ; — and,  ending  as  he  began,  fell  into  his  arms  and  fainted  on  the 
scaffold. 

After  Charles'  death  the  '  Oceana  '  was  written,  and  as  if  it  were 
written  frem  justice  and  affection  to  his  memory  ;  for  it  breathes  the  same 
noble  and  spirited  regard,  and  asserts  that  it  was  not  Charles  that 
brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  but  the  feeble  and  ill-consti- 
tuted nature  of  monarchy  itself. 

"|But  the  book  was  a  flattery  to  Cromwell !  "  Once  more  and 
finally  let  history  decide.  The  '  Oceana  '  was  seized  by  the  Usurper 
as  a  libel,  and  the  way  it  was  recovered  is  remarkable.  I  mention  it 
to  show  that  Cromwell  was  a  wise  man  in  himself,  and  knew  on  what 
governments  must  stand  for  their  support, 

Harrington  waited  on  the  Protector's  daughter  to  beg  for  his  book, 
which  her  father  had  taken,  and,  on  entering  her  apartment,  snatched 
up  her  child  and  ran  away.  On  her  following  him  with  surprise  and  terror, 
he  turned  to  her  and  said :  "  I  know  what  you  feel  as  a  mother  ;  feel, 
then,  for  me  ;  your  father  has  got  my  child,"  meaning  the  '  Oceana.' 
The '  Oceana  '  was  afterwards  restored  on  her  petition,  Cromwell  answering 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  sound  pohtician  :  "  Let  him  have  his  book  ; 
if  my  Government  is  made  to  stand,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  paper 
shot."  He  said  true.  No  good  government  will  ever  be  battered 
by  paper  shot.  Montesquieu  says:  "  In  a  free  nation,  it  matters  not 
whether  individuals  reason  well  or  ill ;  it 's  sufficient  that  they  do  reason. 
Truth  arises  from  the  collision,  and  from  hence  springs  liberty,  which 
is  a  security  from  the  effect  of  reasoning."  The  Attorney-General 
has  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Adams's    answer  to  this  book.     Let  others 
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write  answers  to  it,  like  Mr.  Adams  ;  I  am  not  insisting  upon  the  infalli- 
bility of  Mr.  Paine's  doctrines  ;  if  they  are  erroneous,  let  them  be 
answered,  and  truth  will  spring  from  the  collision. 

Milton  wisely  says  that  a  disposition  in  a  nation  to  this  species 
of  controversy  is  no  proof  of  sedition  or  degeneracy,  but  quite  the  reverse 
(I  omitted  to  cite  the  passage  with  the  others).  In  speaking  of  this 
subject,  he  rises  into  that  inexpressibly  sublime  style  of  writing,  wholly 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was,  indeed,  no  plagiary  from  anything  human  ; 
he  looked  up  for  light  and  expression,  as  he  himself  wonderfully  describes 
it,  by  devout  prayer  to  that  great  Being  Who  is  the  source  of  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  Who  sendeth  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  "  When 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  people,"  says  the  mighty  poet,  "is  so  sprightly 
up,  as  that  it  hath  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  freedom 
and  safety,  but  to  spare,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  solidest  and  sublimest 
points  of  controversy  and  new  invention,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated 
nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  but  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin 
of  corruption,  to  outlive  these  pangs  and  wax  young  again,  entering 
the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  destined  to  become 
great  and  honourable  in  these  latter  ages.  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself,  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle 
mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
midday  beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance  ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate 
a  year  of  sects  and  schisms." 

Gentlemen,  what  Milton  only  saw  in  his  mighty  imagination  I  see 
in  fact ;  what  he  expected,  but  which  never  came  to  pass,  I  see  now 
fulfilling  ;  methinks  I  see  this  noble  and  puissant  nation,  not  degenerated 
and  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  but  casting  off  the  wrinkled  skin  of  corruption 
to  put  on  again  the  vigour  of  her  youth.  And  it  is,  because  others  as 
well  as  myself  see  this,  tliat  we  have  all  this  uproar.  France  and  its 
Constitution  are  the  mere  pretences.  It  is,  because  Britons  begin  to 
recollect  the  inheritance  of  their  own  Constitution  left  them  by  their 
ancestors  ;  it  h,  because  they  are  a\fakened  to  the  corruptions  which 
have  fallen  upon  its  most  valuable  parts,  that  forsooth  the  nation  is 
m  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  a  single  pamphlet.  I  have  marked 
the  course  of  this  alarm  ;  it  began  with  the  renovation  of  those  exertions 
foi  the  public,  which  the  alarmists  themselves  had  originated  and 
deserted  ;    and  they  became  louder  and  loud-jr   when   they  saw   them 
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avowed  and  supported  by  my  admirable  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  the  most  emin- 
ently honest  and  enlightened  statesman  that  history  brings  us  acquainted 
with — a  man  whom  to  name  is  to  honour,  but  whom  in  attempting  ade- 
quately to  describe,  I  must  fly  to  Mr.  Burke,  my  constant  refuge  when 
eloquence  is  necessary — a  man  who,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  most 
distant  nation,  "  put  to  the  hazard  his  ease,  his  security,  his  interest, 
his  power,  even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people  who«i 
he  had  never  seen."  How  much  more,  then,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
of  his  native  country !  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  censured 
and  disavowed  in  the  manner  we  have  lately  seen. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  trouble  you  with  : 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  declaring  that  all  this  freedom  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  assert  is  no  more  than  the  ancient  freedom  which 
belongs  to  our  own  inbred  Constitution  ;  I  have  not  asked  you  to  acquit 
Thomas  Paine  upon  any  new  lights,  or  upon  any  principle  but  that  of 
the  law,  which  you  are  sworn  to  administer  ; — my  great  object  has  been 
to  inculcate  that  wisdom  and  policy  which  are  the  parents  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  forbid  this  jealous  eye  over  her  subjects  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  cry  aloud  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
adverted  to  by  Lord  Chatham  on  the  memorable  subject  of  America, 
unfortunately  without  effect. 

"Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind  ; 
Let  all  their  thoughts  be  unconfin'd. 
Nor  clap  your  padlock  on  the  mind." 

Engage  the  people  by  their  affections,  convince  their  reason,— and 
they  will  be  loyal  from  the  only  principle  that  can  make  loyalty 'sincere, 
vigorous,  or  rational, — a  conviction  that  it  is  their  truest  interest,  and 
that  their  government  is  for  their  good.  Constraint  is  the  natural 
parent  of  resistance,  and  a  pregnant  proof  that  reason  is  not  on  the 
side  of  those  who  use  it.  You  must  all  remember  Lucian's  pleasant 
story  ;  Jupiter  and  a  countryman  were  talking  together,  conversing 
with  great  freedom  and  familiarity  upon  the  subject  of  heaven  and  earth. 
The  countr3^men  listened  with  attention  and  acquiescence,  while  Jupiter 
strove  only  to  convince  him  : — but  happening  to  hint  a  doubt,  Jupiter 
turned  hastily  around  and  threatened  him  with  his  thunder.  "  Ah  ! 
ah  !  "  says  the  countryman,  "  now,  Jupiter,  I  know  that  you  are  wrong  ; 
you  are  always  wrong  when  you  appeal  to  your  thunder." 

This  is  the  case  with  me — I  can  reason  with  the  people  of  England 
but  I  cannot  fight  against  the  thunder  of  authority. 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  my  defence  of  free  opinions.  With  regard  to 
m\-self,  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  obedient  and  affectionate  to  the 
law  ; — to  that  rule  of  action,  as  long  as  I  exist,  I  shall  ever  do  as  I  have 
done  to-day,  maintain  the  dignity  of  m}'  high  profession,  and  perform, 
as  I  understand  them,  all  its  important  duties. 
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EDWARD     EVERETT 

(1794-1865) 

EDWARD  EVERETT  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  figures  in 
American  history,  elevated  in  his  ideas,  broad  in  his  sj^m- 
pathies,  almost  unerring  in  his  instinct  of  rectitude,  and  lacking 
almost  nothing  of  the  first  rank  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  What 
he  did  lack  of  greatness  in  oratory  was  fire,  as  force  was  all  he  lacked 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  highest  success  in  statesmanship. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  of  Washington  in  his  patriotism  and  in  his  political 
methods.  Had  Washington  been  an  orator,  he  might  have  delivered 
Everett's  Charlestown  address  on  '  The  History  of  Liberty,'  or  indeed, 
almost  any  other  one  of  those  highly  intellectual  and  instructive  orations 
which  made  Everett  so  deservedly  celebrated  as  an  orator  in  a  generation 
which  knew  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Choate.  Unlike  all  these 
in  his  intellectual  processes,  Everett  is  unlike  them  in  his  results.  It 
is  impossible  that  such  a  style  as  his  could  ever  greatly  move  an  audience. 
He  appeals  to  the  intellect,  and  not  to  the  emotions.  But  what  he 
loses  in  one  direction,  he  gains  in  another.  No  other  orator  of  his 
day  depends  so  little  on  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  deliverj'^,  of  place, 
of  time.  Such  addresses  as  '  The  History  of  Liberty  '  have  little  in 
them  which  depends  on  ephemeral  circumstances  for  its  interest.  As 
"  reading  matter,"  the  best  orations  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  or  Webster  are 
apt  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  of  Everett's.  This,  indeed, 
is  his  fault  as  an  orator.  He  too  generally  approaches  the  deliberate 
style  of  the  wTiter,  losing  in  doing  so  the  rapidity,  the  warmth,  the 
compelling  power  of  the  orator.  His  surpassingly  great  merit  is  his 
knowledge  of  history,  his  grasp  of  fact,  and  his  ability  to  present  it 
in  its  harmonies. 

He  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April  nth,  1794 
"  Entering  Harvard  College  when  little  more  than  thirteen,  he  left 
it  four  years  later  with  its  first  honours  " — a  fact  which,  as  it  gave 
him  his  bent,  serves  better  than  any  other  single  fact  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  in  public  life.  Above  everything  else,  he  is  "  the  scholar 
in  poUtics."  After  his  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  Divinity, 
but  when  barely  of  age  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  Literature  at 
Harvard,  and  sent  abroad  to  study.     Soon  after  his  return,  he  became 
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editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  1824  began  delivering 
the  addresses  which  made  him  famous.  In  that  year,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  five  successive  terms,  retiring  in  1835 
to  become  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  In  1841  he  went  as  Minister 
to  England,  and  on  his  return  in  1845  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard 
College.  On  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Fillmore  Cabinet,  and  in  1853  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  the  man  most  worthy  to  succeed  Webster  there.  His 
long  and  useful  public  career  had  a  fitting  close  in  i860,  when,  as  a  candi- 
date on  the  ticket  with  Jolm  Bell,  he  vainly  attempted  to  organise 
the  forces  of  "  Constitutional  Union  "  to  prevent  civil  war.  He  died 
at  Boston,  January  15th,  1865,  after  a  life  which  honoured  his  State, 
his  section,  and  his  country. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LIBERTY 
fDelivered  at,CharIestown,  Massachusetts,  July  4th,   1828) 

THE  event  which  we  commemorate  is  all-important,  not  merely 
in  our  own  annals,  but  in  those  of  the  world.  The  sententious 
Enghsh  poet  has  declared  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
and  of  all  inquiries  of  a  temporal  nature,  the  history  of  our  fellow-beings 
is  unquestionably  among  the  most  interesting.  But  not  all  the  chapters 
of  human  history  are  alike  important.  The  annals  of  our  race  have 
Ijeen  filled  up  with  incidents  which  concern  not,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  concern,  the  great  company  of  mankind.  History,  as  it  has  often 
been  written,  is  the  genealogy  of  princes,  the  field-book  of  conquerors  ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  our  fellow-men  have  been  treated  only  so  far  as  they 
have  been  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  great  masters  and  destroyers 
of  our  race.  Such  history  is,  I  will  not  say  a  worthless  study,  for  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know  the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  our 
condition,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  study  which  fills  the  bosom  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  friend  of  liberty  with  sorrow. 

But  the  history  of  Liberty, — the  history  of  men  struggling  to  be 
free, — the  history  of  men  who  have  acquired  and  are  e^cercising  their 
freedom, — the  history  of  those  great  movements  in  the  world,  by  which 
liberty  has  been  established  and  perpetuated,  forms  a  subject  which 
we  cannot  contemplate  too  closely.  This  is  the  real  history  of  man,  of 
the  human  family,  of  rational  immortal  beings. 

This  theme  is  one  ; — the  free  of  all  climes  and  nations  are  themselves 
a  people.     Their  annals  are  the  history  of  freedom.     Those  who  fell 
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victims  to  their  principles  in  the  civil  convulsions  of  the  short-lived 
republics  of  Greece,  or  who  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  her  invading 
foes ;  those  who  shed  their  blood  for  liberty  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Republic  ;  the  victims  of  Austrian  tyranny  in  Switzerland  and 
of  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  solitary  champions  or  the 
united  bands  of  high-minded  and  patriotic  men  who  have,  in  any  region 
or  age,  struggled  and  suffered  in  this  great  cause,  belong  to  that  people 
of  the  free  whose  fortunes  and  progress  are  the  most  noble  theme  man 
can  contemplate. 

The  theme  belongs  to  us.  We  inhabit  a  country  which  has  been 
signalized  in  the  great  history  of  freedom.  We  live  under  forms  of 
government  more  favourable  to  its  diffusion  than  any  the  world  has 
elsewhere  known.  A  succession  of  incidents,  of  rare  curiosity,  and  almost 
mysterious  connection,  has  marked  out  America  as  a  great  theatre  of 
political  reform.  Many  circumstances  stand  recorded  in  our  annals 
connected  with  the  assertion  of  human  rights,  which,  were  we  not 
familiar  with  them,  would  fill  even  our  own  minds  with  amazement. 

The  theme  belongs  to  the  day.  We  celebrate  the  return  of  the  day 
on  which  our  separate  national  existence  was  declared, — the  day  when 
the  momentous  experiment  was  commenced,  by  which  the  world,  and 
posterity,  and  we  ourselves  were  to  be  taught  how  far  a  nation  of  men 
can  be  trusted  with  self-government, — how  far  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  safe,  and  the  progress  of  social  improvement  is  secvure,  under  the 
influence  of  laws  made  by  those  who  are  to  obey  them, — the  day  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  a  numerous  people  was  ushered  into  the 
family  of  nations,  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  political  equality  of 
all  the  citizens. 

Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  devote  the  time  which  has  been  set 
apart  for  this  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  day,  to  a  hasty  review  of  the 
history  of  Liberty,  especially  to  a  contemplation  of  some  of  those  aston- 
ishing incidents  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  have  followed  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  and  the  establishment  of  our  constitutions,  and  which 
plainly  indicate  a  general  tendency  and  co-operation  of  things  towards 
the  erection,  in  this  country,  of  the  great  monitorial  school  of  political 
freedom. 

We  hear  much  at  school  of  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  Rome — a  great 
and  complicated  subject,  which  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  attempt  to 
disentangle.  True  it  is  that  we  find,  in  the  annals  of  both  these  nations, 
bright  examples  of  public  virtue, — the  record  of  faithful  friends  of  their 
country, — of  strenuous  foes  of  oppression  at  home  or  abroad, — and 
admirable  precedents  of  popular  strength.  But  we  nowhere  find  in  them 
the  account  of  a  populous  and  extensive  region,  blessed  with  institutions 
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securing  the  enjoyment  and  transmission  of  regiilated  liberty.  In  free- 
dom, as  in  most  other  things,  the  ancient  nations,  while  they  made 
surprisingly  close  approaches  to  the  truth,  yet,  for  want  of  some  one  great 
and  essential  principle  or  instrument,  they  came  utterly  short  of  it 
in  practice.  They  had  profound  and  elegant  scholars  ;  but,  for  the  want 
of  the  art  of  printing,  they  could  not  send  information  out  among  the 
people,  where  alone  it  is  of  great  use  in  reference  to  human  happiness. 
Some  of  them  ventured  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  possessed  an  aptitude  for 
foreign  commerce  ;  yet,  for  want  of  the  mariner's  compass,  they  could 
not  navigate  distant  seas,  but  crept  for  ages  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  respect  to  freedom,  they  established  popular  govern- 
ments in  single  cities  ;  but,  for  want  of  the  representative  principle,  they 
could  not  extend  these  institutions  over  a  large  and  populous  country. 
But  as  a  large  and  populous  country,  generally  speaking,  can  alone 
possess  strength  enough  for  self-defence,  this  want  was  fatal.  The 
freest  of  their  cities  accordingly  fell  a  prey,  sooner  or  later,  either  to  a 
foreign  invader  or  to  domestic  traitors. 

In  this  way,  liberty  made  no  firm  progress  in  the  ancient  States. 
It  was  a  speculation  of  the  philosopher,  and  an  experiment  of  the  patriot, 
but  not  an  estabhshed  state  of  society.  The  patriots  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  indeed  succeeded  in  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  freedom — the  necessity  of  an  elected  executive. 
The  name  and  the  office  of  a  king  were  long  esteemed  not  only  something 
to  be  rejected,  but  something  rude  and  uncivilized,  belonging  to  savage 
nations,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  understood  in  cultivated  states. 
The  word  "  tyrant,"  which  originally  meant  no  more  than  monarch 
soon  became  with  the  Greeks  synonymous  with  oppressor  and  despot, 
as  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since.  When  the  first  Caesar  made  his 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  Rome,  the  patriots  even  of  that  age 
boasted  that  they  had — 

"  heard  their  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil,  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king." 

So  deeply  rooted  was  this  liorror  of  the  very  name  of  king  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Romans,  that  under  their  worst  tyrants,  and  in  the  darkest 
days,  the  forms  of  the  Republic  were  preserved.  There  was  no  name 
under  Nero  and  Caligula  for  the  office  of  monarch.  The  individual  who 
filled  the  office  was  called  Ca:sar  and  Augustus,  after  the  first  and  second 
of  the  hne.    The  word  "  emperor  "  (imperator)  implied  no  more  than 
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general.  The' offices  of  consul  and  tribune  were  kept  up;  although, 
if  the  choice  did  not  fall,  as  it  frequently  did,  on  the  emperor,  it  was 
conferred  on  his  favourite  general,  and  sometimes  on  his  favourite  horse. 
The  Senate  continued  to  meet,  and  affected  to  dehberate  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  Empire  began  and  continued  a  pure  militaiy  despotism,  ingrafted, 
by  a  sort  of  permanent  usurpation,  on  the  forms  and  names  of  the  ancient 
Republic.  The  spirit,  indeed,  of  liberty  had  long  since  ceased  to  animate 
these  ancient  forms,  and  when  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Central  Asia  and 
Northern  Europe  burst  into  the  Roman  Empire,  they  swept  away 
the  poor  remnant  of  these  forms,  and  established  upon  their  ruins 
the  S5^stem  of  feudal  monarchy  from  which  all  modern  kingdoms  are 
descended.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  petty  repubhcs 
of  Italy  to  regain  the  pohtical  rights  which  a  long  proscription  had 
wrested  from  them.  But  the  remedy  of  bloody  civil  wars  between 
neighbouring  cities  was  plainly  more  disastrous  than  the  disease  of 
subjection.  The  struggles  of  freedom  in  these  little  States  resulted 
much  as  they  had  done  in  Greece,  exhibiting  brilliant  examples  of  in- 
dividual character,  and  short  intervals  of  public  prosperity,  but  no 
permanent  progress  in  the  organization  of  liberal  governments. 

x\t  length  a  new  era  seemed  to  begin.  The  art  of  printing  was 
invented.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  drove  the  learned 
Greeks  of  that  city  into  Italy,  and  letters  revived.  A  general  agitation 
of  public  sentiment  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ended  in  the  religious 
Reformation.  A  spirit  of  adventure  had  been  awakened  in  the  maritime 
nations,  projects  of  remote  discovery  were  started,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  seemed  to  augur  a  great  political  regeneration.  But,  as  if  to 
blast  this  hope  in  its  bud ;  as  if  to  counterbalance  at  once  the  operation 
of  these  springs  of  improvement ;  as  if  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
arbitrary  institutions  which  existed  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  most  threatened,  the  last  blow  at  the  same 
time  was  given  to  the  remaining  power  of  the  great  barons,  the  sole 
check  on  the  despotism  of  the  monarch  which  the  feudal  system 
provided  was  removed,  and  a  new  institution  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Europe  prompt,  efficient,  and  terrible  in  its  operation 
beyond  anything  which  the  modern  world  had  seen, — I  mean  the 
system  of  standing  armies  ;  in  other  words,  a  mihtary  force  organized 
and  paid  to  support  the  King  on  his  throne  and  retain  the  people  in 
their  subjection. 

From  this  moment,  the  fate  of  freedom  was  sealed.  Something 
might  be  hoped  from  the  amelioration  of  manners  in  softening  down 
the  more  barbarous  parts  of  political  despotism,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  form  of  liberal  institutions,  founded  on  principle. 
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The  ancient  and  the  modern  forms  of  political  servitude  were  thus 
combined.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  I  have  hinted,  maintained  them- 
selves simply  by  military  force,  in  nominal  accordance  with  the  forms 
of  the  Republic.  Their  power  (to  speak  in  modem  terms)  was  no  part 
of  the  Constitution.  The  feudal  sovereigns  possessed  a  constitutional 
precedence  in  the  State,  which,  after  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  they 
claimed  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  their  power,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
circumscribed  by  that  of  their  brother  barons.  With  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  standing  armies  was  consummated  a  system  of  avowed  despotism, 
paralyzing  all  expressiom  of  the  popular  will,  existing  by  divine  right, 
and  unbalanced  by  any  effectual  check  in  the.  State.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  see,  that,  notwithstanding  the  revival  and  diffusion  of  letters,  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  manners,  the 
tone  of  the  people  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  was  more  abject 
than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  the  Ciesars.  The  state  of  England 
certainly  compared  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  ; 
but  who  can  patiently  listen  to  the  language  with  which  Henry  VIII. 
chides,  and  Ehzabeth  scolds  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  ? 

All  hope  of  liberty  then  seemed  lost ;  in  Europe  all  hope  was  lost. 
A  disastrous  turn  had  been  given  to  the  general  movement  of  things  ; 
and  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fatal  secret  of  standing  armies,  the  future 
political  servitude  of  man  was  apparently  decided. 

But  a  change  is  destined  to  come  over  the  face  of  things,  as  romantic 
in  its  origin  as  it  is  wonderful  in  its  progress.  All  is  not  lost ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  is  saved,  at  the  moment  when  all  seemed  involved  in  ruin. 
Let  me  just  allude  to  the  incidents  connected  with  this  cliange,  as  they 
have  lately  been  described  by  an  accomplished  countryman,  now  beyond 
the  sea. 

About  lialf  a  league  from  the  little  seaport  of  Palos,  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  stands  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Some 
time  in  the  year  i486,  a  poor  wayfaring  stranger,  accompanied  by  a 
small  Ixjy,  makes  his  appearance  on  foot  at  the  gate  of  this  convent, 
and  begs  of  the  porter  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  This  friend- 
less stranger  is  Columbus.  Brought  up  in  the  hardy  pursuit  of  a  mariner, 
— occasionally  serving  in  the  fleets  of  his  native  country, — with  the 
burden  of  fifty  years  upon  his  frame,  the  unprotected  foreigner  makes 
his  suit  to  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  tells  them  that  the 
broad,  flat  earth  on  which  we  tread  is  round  ;  and  he  proposes,  with  what 
seems  a  sacrilegious  hand,  to  lift  the  veil  which  has  hung  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  over  the  bounds  of  the  ocean.     He  promises,  by  a  western 
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course,  to  reach  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  the  region  of  gold,  diamonds, 
and  spices  ;  to  extend  the  sovereignty  of  Christian  kings  over  realms 
and  nations  hitherto  unapproached  and  unknown  ;  and,  ultimatelj^  to 
perform  a  new  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  ransom  the  sepulchre  of 
our  Saviour  with  the  new-found  gold  of  the  East. 

Who  shall  believe  the  chimerical  pretension  ?  The  learned  men 
examine  it  and  pronounce  it  futile.  The  royal  pilots  have  ascertained 
by  their  own  experience  that  it  is  groundless.  The  priesthood  have 
considered  it,  and  have  pronounced  that  sentence,  so  terrific  where  the 
Inquisition  reigns,  that  it  is  a  wicked  heresy.  The  common  sense  and 
popular  feeling  of  men  have  been  kindled  into  disdain  and  indignation 
towards  a  project,  which,  by  a  strange,  new  chimera,  represented  one- 
half  of  mankind  walking  with  their  feet  towards  the  other  half. 

Such  is  the  reception  which  his  proposal  meets.  For  a  long  time, 
the  great  cause  of  humanity,  depending  on  the  discovery  of  this  fair 
Continent,  is  involved  in  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  spirit  of  the 
solitary  stranger,  already  past  the  time  of  life  when  the  pulse  of  adventure 
beats  full  and  high.  If,  sinking  beneath  the  indifference  of  the  great, 
the  sneers  of  the  wise,  the  enmity  of  the  mass,  and  the  persecution  of 
a  host  of  adversaries,  high  and  low,  he  give  up  the  thankless  pursuit 
of  his  noble  vision,  what  a  hope  for  mankind  is  blasted !  But  he  does 
not  sink.  He  shakes  off  his  enemies,  as  the  lion  shakes  the  dewdrops 
from  his  mane.  That  consciousness  of  motive  and  of  strength,  which 
always  supports  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  supported,  sustains  him 
in  his  hour  of  trial ;  and,  at  length,  after  years  of  expectation,  impor- 
tunity, and  hope  deferred,  he  launches  forth  upon  the  unknown  deep, 
to  discover  a  new  world  under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinald  and  Isabella. 

The  patronage  of  Ferdinald  and  Isabella  !  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  auspices  under  which  our  country  was  discovered.  The  patronage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella !  Yes,  doubtless,  they  have  fitted  out  a 
convoy  worthy  the  noble  temper  of  the  man  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
project.  Convinced  at  length  that  it  is  no  daydream  of  a  heated  visionary, 
the  fortunate  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  returning  from  their 
triumph  over  the  last  of  the  Moors,  and  putting  a  victorious  close  to  a 
war  of  seven  centuries  duration,  have  no  doubt  prepared  an  expedition 
of  well-appointed  magnificence  to  go  out  upon  this  splendid  search  for 
other  worlds.  They  have  made  ready,  no  doubt,  their  proudest  galleon 
to  waft  the  heroic  adventurer  upon  his  path  of  glory,  with  a  whole  armada 
of  Idndred  spirits  to  accompany  him, 

Alas !  from  his  ancient  resort  of  Palos, — which  he  first  visited  as 
a  mendicant, — in  three  frail  barks,  of  which  two  were  without  decks, 
the  great  discoverer  of  America  sails  forth  on  the  first  voj^age  across 
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the  unexplored  ocean  !  Such  is  the  patronage  of  kings !  A  few  3^ear3 
pass  by  ;  he  discovers  a  new  hemisphere  ;  the  wildest  of  his  visions  fade 
into  insignificance  before  the  reality  of  their  fulfilment ;  he  finds  a  new 
world  for  Castile  and  Leon,  and  comes  back  to  Spain  loaded  with  chains. 
Republics,  it  is  said,  are  ungrateful.     Such  are  the  rewards  of  monarchies  ! 

With  this  humble  instrumentahty  did  it  please  Providence  to  prepare 
the  theatre  for  those  events  by  which  a  new  dispensation  of  liberty  was 
to  be  communicated  to  man.  But  much  is  yet  to  transpire  before 
even  the  commencement  can  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  those 
institutions  by  which  this  great  advance  in  human  affairs  was  to  be 
effected.  The  discovery  of  America  had  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  most  disposed  for  maritime  adventure,  and  best 
enabled  to  extend  a  helping  arm,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  great  discoverer.  But  it  was  not  from  the  same  quarter  that  the 
elements  of  liberty  could  be  introduced  into  the  New  World.  Causes, 
upon  which  I  need  not  dwell,  made  it  impossible  that  the  great  political 
reform  should  go  forth  from  Spain.  For  this  object,  a  new  train  of 
incidents  was  preparing  in  another  quarter. 

The  only  real  advance  which  modern  Europe  had  made  in  freedom 
had  been  made  in  England.  The  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  that 
country  was  p)ersecuted,  was  subdued,  but  not  annihilated,  nor  trampled 
out  of  being.  From  the  choicest  of  its  suffering  champions  were  collected 
the  brave  band  of  emigrants  who  first  went  out  on  the  second,  the  more 
precious  voyage  of  discovery — the  discovery  of  a  land  where  liberty 
and  its  consequent  blessings  might  be  established. 

A  late  English  writer  has  permitted  himself  to  say  that  the  original 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  colony  of  Botany 
Bay,  were  modelled  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  The  meaning  of  this 
slanderous  insinuation  is  that  the  United  States  was  settled  by  deported 
convicts,  as  Ne\?  South  Wales  has  been  settled  by  transported  felons. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  one  period  the  English  Government  was  in 
the  habit  of  condemning  to  hard  labour,  as  servants  in  the  colonies, 
a  portion  of  those  who  had  received  the  sentence  of  the  law.  If  this 
practice  makes  it  proper  to  compare  America  with  Botany  Bay,  the 
same  comparison  might  be  made  of  England  herself,  before  the  practice 
of  transportation  began,  and  even  now,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable 
number  of  convicts  are  at  all  times  retained  at  home.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  we  might  doubt  whether  the  allegation  were  more  of  a  reproach 
or  a  compliment.  During  the  time  that  the  colonization  of  America 
was  going  on  most  rapidly,  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  England,  if  it 
be  any  part  of  good  citizenship  to  resist  oppression,  were  immured  in 
her  prisons  of  state  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  law. 
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Such  were  some  of  the  convicts  by  whom  America  was  settled — 
men  convicted  of  fearing  God  more  than  they  feared  man  ;  of  sacrificing 
property,  ease,  and  all  the  comforts  of  Hfe,  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  men  convicted  of  pure  lives,  brave  hearts, 
and  simple  manners.  The  enterprise  was  led  by  Raleigh,  the  chivalrous 
convict,  who  unfortunately  beheved  that  his  royal  master  had  the  heart 
of  a  man,  and  would  not  let  a  sentence  of  death,  which  had  slumbered 
for  sixteen  years,  revive  and  take  effect  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
employment  and  favour.  But  nullum  lempus  occurrii  regi.  The 
felons  who  followed  next  were  the  heroic  and  long-suffering  church  of 
Robinson,  at  Leyden, — Carver,  Brewster,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  their 
pious  associates,  convicted  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  and  of  giving  up  all, — country,  property,  and  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers, — that  they  might  do  it  unmolested.  Not  content 
with  having  driven  the  Puritans  from  her  soil,  England  next  enacted 
or  put  in  force  the  oppressive  laws  which  colonized  Maryland  with  Cathc^ic, 
and  Pennsylvania  with  Quakers.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  American 
plantations  were  recruited  by  the  Germans,  convicted  of  inhabiting 
the  Palatinate,  when  the  merciless  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  were  turned 
into  that  devoted  region,  and  by  the  Huguenots,  convicted  of  holding 
what  they  deemed  the  simple  truth  of  Christianity,  when  it  pleased 
the  mistress  of  Louis  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith.  These 
were  followed,  in  the  next  century,  by  the  Highlanders,  convicted  of 
the  enormous  crime,  under  a  monarchical  government,  of  loyalty  to 
their  hereditary  prince  on  the  plains  of  Culloden,  and  the  Irish,  convicted 
of  supporting  the  rights  of  their  country  against  what  they  deemed  an 
oppressive  external  power.  Such  are  the  convicts  by  whom  America 
was  settled. 

In  this  way,  a  fair  representation  of  whatsoever  was  most  valuable 
in  European  character — the  resolute  industry  of  one  nation,  the  inventive 
skill  and  curious  arts  of  another,  the  courage,  conscience,  principle, 
self-denial  of  all — was  winnowed  out,  by  the  policy  of  the  prevailing 
governments,  as  a  precious  seed  wherewith  to  plant  the  American  soil. 
By  this  singular  coincidence  of  events,  our  country  was  constituted  the 
great  asylum  of  suffering  virtue  and  oppressed  humanity.  It  could 
now  no  longer  be  said, — as  it  was  of  the  Roman  Empire, — that  man- 
kind was  shut  up,  as  if  in  a  vast  prison  house,  from  whence  there  was  no 
escape.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  oppressors  of  the  world  allowed 
their  persecution  to  find  a  limit  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
scarcely  attempted  to  pursue  their  victims  beyond  its  protecting  waters. 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  way  alone  the  design  of  Providence  could  be  accom- 
plished, which  provided  for  one  catholic  school  of  freedom  in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere.  For  it  must  not  be  a  freedom  of  too  sectional  and  peculiar 
a  cast.  On  the  stock  of  the  English  civilization,  as  the  general  basis, 
were  to  be  ingrafted  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  tastes  of  the  other 
civilized  nations.  A  tie  of  consanguinity  must  connect  the  members 
of  every  family  of  Europe  with  some  portion  of  our  happy  land  ;  so  that 
in  all  their  trials  and  disasters  they  may  look  safely  beyond  the  ocean 
for  a  refuge.  The  victims  of  power,  of  intolerance,  of  war,  of  disaster, 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  must  feel  that  they  may  find  a  kindred 
home  within  our  limits.  Kings,  whom  the  perilous  convulsions  of  the 
day  have  shaken  from  tl^ir  thrones,  must  find  a  safe  retreat ;  and  the 
needy  emigrant  must  at  least  not  fail  of  his  bread  and  water,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  great  discoverer,  who  was  himself  obliged  to 
beg  them.  On  this  corner-stone  the  temple  of  our  freedom  was  laid 
from  the  first, — • 

"  For  here  the  exile  rnet  from  every  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 
Men,  from  the  Wood  of  warring  Europe  sprung, 
Were  here  divided  by  the  running  brook." 

This  peculiarity  of  our  population,  which  some  have  thought  a 
misfortune,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  attending 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  assures  the  exile  from  every  part 
of  Europe  a  kind  reception  from  men  of  his  own  tongue  and  race.  Had 
we  been  the  unmixed  descendants  of  any  one  nation  of  Europe,  we  should 
have  retained  a  moral  and  intellectual  dependence  on  that  nation,  even 
after  the  dissolution  of  our  political  connection  had  taken  place.  It 
was  sufficient  for  the  great  purpose  in  view,  that  the  earliest  settlement? 
were  made  by  men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  in  England, 
and  who  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  constitutional  freedom 
to  a  region  where  no  deep-rooted  prescriptions  would  prevent  their 
development.  Instead  of  marring  the  symmetry  of  our  social  system, 
it  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  and  beautiful  peculiarities,  that,  with 
the  prominent  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  inlierited  from  our 
English  fathers,  we  have  an  admixture  of  almost  everything  that  is 
valuable  in  the  character  of  most  of  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  first  preparation  for  the  great  political  reform,  of 
wiiich  America  was  to  be  the  theatre.  The  Colonies  of  England — of 
a  country  where  the  supremacy  of  laws  and  the  Constitution  is  best 
recognized — the  North  American  Colonies— were  protected  from  the 
first  against  the  introduction  of  the  unmitigated  despotism  which  prevailed 
in  the  Spanish  settlements, — the   continuance   of    which,    down  to  the 
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moment  of  their  late  revolt,  prevented  the  education  of  these  provinces 
in  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  and  in  that  way  has  thrown  them  into 
the  revolution  inexperienced  and  unprepared — victims,  some  of  them, 
to  a  domestic  anarchy  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  foreign  yoke  they 
have  thrown  off.  While,  however,  the  settlers  of  America  brought 
with  them  the  principles  and  feelings,  the  political  habits  and  temper, 
which  defied  the  encroachment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  it  necessary, 
when  they  were  to  be  oppressed,  that  they  should  be  oppressed  under  the 
forms  of  law,  it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  state  of  things — 
a  result,  perhaps,  of  the  very  nature  of  a  colonial  government — that 
they  should  be  thrown  into  a  position  of  controversy  with  the  mother 
countrj^  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the  whole  energetic  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  resistance.  This  formed  and  hardened  the  temper  of 
the  Colonists,  and  trained  them  up  to  a  spirit  meet  for  the  struggles  of 
separation. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  what  I  had  almost  called  an  accidental 
circumstance,  but  one  which  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  leading 
incident  in  the  great  train  of  events  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  freedom  in  this  country,  it  came  to  pass  that  nearly 
all  the  Colonies  (founded  as  they  were  on  the  charters  granted  to  corporate 
institutions  in  England,  which  had  for  their  object  the  pursuit  of  the 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  pertinent  to  a  new  plantation)  adopted 
a  regular  representative  system,  by  which,  as  in  ordinary  civil  corpora- 
tions the  affairs  of  the  community  are  decided  by  the  will  and  the  voices 
of  its  members,  or  those  authorized  by  them.  It  was  no  device  of  the 
parent  government  which  gave  us  our  colonial  assemblies.  It  was 
no  refinement  of  philosophical  statesmen  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  republican  institutions  of  government.  They  grew  up,  as  it  were, 
by  accident,  on  the  simple  foundation  I  have  named.  "  A  house  of  bur- 
gesses," says  Hutchinson,  "  broke  out  in  Virginia,  in  1620  "  ;  and, 
"  although  there  was  no  colour  for  it  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
a  house  of  deputies  appeared  suddenly  in  1634."  "  Lord  Say,"  observes 
the  same  historian,  "  tempted  the  principal  men  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  themselves  and  their  heirs  nobles  and  absolute  governors  of  a  new 
colony,  but,  under  this  plan,  they  could  find  no  people  to  follow  them." 

At  this  early  period,  and  in  this  simple,  unpretending  manner, 
was  introduced  to  the  world  that  greatest  discovery  in  political  science, 
or  poUtical  practice,  a  representative  republican  system.  "  The  discovery* 
of  the  system  of  the  representative  republic,"  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
"  is  one  of  the  greatest  poMtical  events  that  ever  occurred."  But  it 
is  not  one  of  the  greatest,  it  is  the  very  greatest,  and,  combined  with 
another  principle,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  and  which  is  also 
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the  Invention  of  the  United  States,  it  marks  an  era  in  human  affairs 
— a  discovery  in  the  great  science  of  social  Hfe,  compared  with  which 
everything  else  that  terminates  in  the  temporal  interests  of  man,  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  foundation  laid,  and  thus  was  the  preparation 
commenced,  of  the  world's  grand  political  regeneration.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  half,  this  preparation  was  carried  on.  Without  any  of 
the  temptations  which  drew  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Colonies  throve  almost  beyond  example,  and  in  the  face  of 
neglect,  contempt,  and  persecution.  Their  numbers,  in  the  substantial, 
middle  classes  of  Hfe,  increased  with  regular  rapidity.  They  had  no 
materials  out  of  which  an  aristocracy  could  be  formed,  and  no  great 
eleemosynary  establishments  to  cause  an  influx  of  paupers.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  rewards  of  labour  and  the  hope  of  freedom. 

But  at  length  this  hope,  never  adequately  satisfied,  began  to  turn 
into  doubt  and  despair.  The  Colonies  had  become  too  important  to 
be  overlooked ;  their  government  was  a  prerogative  too  important  to 
be  left  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  the  legislation  of  the  mother  country 
decidedly  assumed  a  form  which  announced  to  the  patriots  that  the  hour 
at  length  had  come  when  the  chains  of  the  great  discoverer  were  to  be 
avenged,  the  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers  to  be  compensated,  and  the 
long-deferred  hopes  of  humanity  to  be  fulfilled. 

You  need  not,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  that  I  should  dwell  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  last  great  acts  in  the  colonial  drama.  This  very 
place  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable 
of  them,  and  their  recollection  is  a  part  of  your  inheritance  of  honour. 
In  the  early  councils  and  first  struggles  of  the  great  revolutionary  enter- 
prise, the  citizens  of  this  place  were  among  the  most  prominent.  The 
measures  of  resistance  which  were  projected  by  the  patriots  of  Charles- 
town  were  opposed  by  but  one  individual.  An  active  co-operation 
existed  between  the  political  leaders  in  Boston  and  this  place.  The 
beacon  light  which  was  kindled  in  the  towers  of  Christ  Church  in  Boston, 
on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1775,  was  answered  from  the  steeple 
of  the  church  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  The  intrepid  messenger 
who  was  sent  forward  to  convey  to  Hancock  and  Adams  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  the  British  troops  was  furnished  with  a  horse,  for 
his  eventful  errand,  by  a  respected  citizen  of  this  place.  At  the  close  of 
the  following  momentous  day,  the  British  forces — the  remnant  of  its 
disasters  -found  refuge,  under  the  shades  of  night,  upon  the  heights  of 
Charlestown  ;  and  there,  on  the  ever-memorable  seventeenth  of  June,  that 
great  and  cosily  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  consummated  with 
hre  and  blood.     Your  hilltops  were  strewed  with  illustrious  dead  ;  your 
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homes  were  wrapped  in  flames  ;  the  fair  fruits  of  a  century  and  a  half  of 
civiHzed  culture  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  bloody  ashes,  and  two  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  turned  houseless  on  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ravages  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  chaUce  of  woe 
and  desolation  was  in  this  manner  first  presented  to  the  lips  of  the  citizens 
of  Charlestown.  Thus  devoted,  as  it  were,  to  the  cause,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  should  have  taken  possession  of  their 
bosoms,  and  been  transmitted  to  their  children.  The  American,  who, 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  could  forget  the  scenes  and  the  principles  of 
the  Re\'olution,  would  thereby  prove  himself  unworthy  of  the  blessings 
which  he  enjoys ;  but  the  citizen  of  Charlestown,  who  could  be  cold  on 
this  momentous  theme,  must  hear  a  voice  of  reproach  from  the  walls 
which  were  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  seventeenth  of  June — a  piercing 
cry  from  the  very  sods  of  yonder  hill. 

The  Revolution  was  at  length  accomplished.  The  political  separa- 
tion of  the  country  of  Great  Britain  was  effected,  and  it  now  remained 
to  organize  the  liberty  which  had  been  reaped  on  blood}''  fields — to 
establish,  in  the  place  of  the  Government  whose  yoke  had  been  thrown 
off,  a  Government  at  home,  which  should  fulfil  the  great  design  of  the 
Revolution  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  large. 
What  manifold  perils  awaited  the  step  !  The  danger  was  great  that  too 
little  or  too  much  would  be  done.  Smarting  under  the  oppressions  of 
a  distant  Government,  whose  spirit  was  alien  to  their  feelings,  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  Colonies  in  the  act  of  declaring  themselves  sovereign 
and  independent  States,  would  push  to  an  extreme  the  prerogative 
of  their  separate  independence,  and  refuse  to  admit  any  authority  be5^ond 
the  limits  of  each  particular  Commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
achieving  their  independence  under  the  banners  of  the  Continental 
Arm3^  ascribing,  and  justly,  a  large  portion  of  their  success  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  beloved  Father  of  his  Country,  there  was  danger 
not  less  imminent,  that  those  who  perceived  the  evils  of  the  opposite 
extreme,  would  be  disposed  to  confer  too  much  strength  on  one  General 
Government,  and  would,  perhaps,  even  fancy  the  necessity  of  investing 
the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  in  form,  with  that  sovereign  power  which 
his  personal  ascendancy  gave  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Such 
and  so  critical  was  the  alternative  which  the  organization  of  the  new 
Government  presented,  and  on  the  successful  issue  of  which  the  entire 
benefit  of  this  great  movement  in  human  affairs  was  to  depend. 

The  first  effort  to  solve  the  great  problem  was  made  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  without  success.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion verged  to  the  extreme  of  a  union  too  weak  for  its  great  purposes  ; 
and  the  moment  the  pressure  of  this  war  was  withdrawn,  the  inadequacy 
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of  this  first  project  of  a  Govemment  was  felt.  The  United  States  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  with  debt,  witliout  the  means  of  paying  it. 
Rich  in  the  materials  of  an  extensive  commerce,  they  found  their  ports 
crowded  \dth  foreign  ships,  and  themselves  ^^^thout  the  power  to  raise 
a  revenue.  Abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  they 
wanted  resources  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govemment. 

For  a  moment,  and  to  the  hasty  observer,  this  last  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  freedom  had  failed.  No  fruit  had  sprung  from  tliis 
lavish  expenditure  of  treasure  and  blood.  We  had  changed  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  mother  country'  into  a  cold  and  jealous  amity,  if  not 
into  a  slumbering  hostihty.  The  oppressive  principles  against  which 
our  fatliers  had  struggled  were  succeeded  by  more  oppressive  realities. 
The  burden  of  the  British  Navigation  Act,  as  it  operated  on  the  Colonies, 
was  removed,  but  it  was  followed  by  the  impossibility  of  protecting 
our  shipping  by  a  Navigation  Act  of  our  own.  A  state  of  material 
prosperity,  existing  before  the  Revolution,  was  succeeded  by  universal 
exhaustion  ;  and  a  high  and  indignant  tone  of  militant  patriotism,  by 
universal  despondency. 

It  remained,  then,  to  give  its  last  great  effort  to  all  that  had  been 
done  since  the  discovery  of  America  for  the  establishment  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  by  another  more  deliberate 
effort  to  organize  a  Government  by  which  not  only  the  present  evils 
under  which  the  country  was  suffering  should  be  remedied,  but  the  final 
design  of  Providence  should  be  fulfilled.  Such  was  the  task  that  devolved 
on  the  statesmen  wlio  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  day  of 
May  1787,  in  the  assembly  of  which  General  Washington  was  elected 
}:)resident,  and  over  whose  debates  your  townsman,  Mr  Gorham,  presided 
for  two  or  three  months  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  very  first  step  to  be  taken  was  one  of  pain  and  regret.  The 
old  Con  federal  ion  was  to  be  given  up.  What  misgivings  and  grief 
must  not  this  preliminary  sacrifice  have  occasioned  to  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  convention  !  Tliey  were  attached,  and  with  reason, 
to  its  simple,  majesty.  It  was  weak  then,  but  it  had  been  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  Colonies  through  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of 
the  great  men  who  led  up  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  country  in  the  hour 
of  lier  direst  peril,  had  died  in  its  defence.  Could  not  a  little  inefficiency 
be  pardoned  to  a  Union  with  which  France  had  made  an  alliance,  and 
England  had  made  peace  ?  Could  the  proposed  new  Government  do 
more  or  better  things  than  this  had  done  ?  Who  could  give  assurance, 
when  the  flag  of  the  Old  Thirteen  was  struck,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
could  be  rallied  to  another  banner? 
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Such  were  the  misgivings  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  that  day — 
the  Henrys,  the  Gerrys,  and  other  eminent  anti-federalists,  to  whose 
scruples  it  is  time  that  justice  should  be  done.  They  were  the  sagacious 
misgivings  of  wise  men,  the  just  forebodings  of  brave  men,  who  were 
determined  not  to  defraud  posterity  of  the  blessings  for  which  they  had 
all  suffered,  and  for  which  some  of  them  had  fought. 

The  members  of  that  convention,  in  going  about  the  great  work 
before  them,  deliberately  laid  aside  the  means  by  which  all  preceding 
legislators  had  aimed  to  accomplish  a  like  work.  In  founding  a  strong 
and  efficient  Government,  adequate  to  the  raising  up  of  a  powerful 
and  prosperous  people,  their  first  step  was  to  reject  the  institutions 
in  which  other  governments  traced  their  strength  and  prosperity,  or  had, 
at  least,  regarded  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  stability  and  order.  The 
world  had  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  an  hereditary  monarch  was 
necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  executive  power.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution provided  for  an  elective  Chief  Magistrate,  chosen  every  four  years. 
Every  other  country  had  been  betrayed  into  the  admission  of  a  distinction 
of  ranks  in  society,  under  the  absurd  impression  that  privileged  orders 
are  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  the  social  system.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  ests-blished  everything  on  the  purely  natural  basis 
of  a  uniform  equality  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  be  exercised  by  all  the 
citizens  at  fixed  and  short  intervals.  In  other  countries  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  constitute  some  one  political  centre,  towards 
which  all  political  power  should  tend,  and  at  which,  in  the  last  resort, 
it  should  be  exercised.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  devised  a  scheme 
of  confederate  and  representative  sovereign  republics,  united  in  a  happy 
distribution  of  powers,  which,  reserving  to  the  separate  States  all  the 
political  functions  essential  to  local  administrations  and  private  justice, 
bestowed  upon  the  General  Government  those,  and  those  only,  required 
for  the  service  of  the  whole. 

Thus  was  completed  the  great  revolutionary  movement ;  thus 
was  perfected  that  mature  organization  of  a  free  system,  destined,  as 
we  trust,  to  stand  for  ever,  as  the  exemplar  of  popular  government. 
Thus  was  discharged  the  duty  of  our  fathers  to  themselves,  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  world. 

The  power  of  the  example  thus  set  up,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations, 
was  instantly  and  \videly  felt.  It  was  immediately  made  visible  to  sagacious 
observers  that  a  constitutional  age  had  begun.  It  was  the  nature  of  things, 
that,  where  the  former  evil  existed  in  its  most  inveterate  form,  the  reaction 
should  also  be  the  most  violent.  Hence,  the  dreadful  excesses  that 
marked  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  for  a  while,  almost 
made  the  name  of  liberty  odious.    But  it  is  not  less  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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that,  when  the  most  indisputable  and  enviable  pohtical  blessings  stand 
illustrated  before  the  world, — not  merely  in  speculation  and  in  theory, 
but  in  living  practice  and  bright  example,— the  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hand? 
to  grasp,  should  insist  on  imitating  the  example.  France  clung  to  the 
hope  of  constitutional  liberty  through  thirty  years  of  appalling  tribulation, 
and  now  enjoys  the  freest  constitution  in  Europe.  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  two  Italian  kingdoms,  and  several  of  the  German  States,  have  entered 
on  the  same  path.  Their  progress  has  been  and  must  be  various,  modified 
by  circumstances,  by  the  ^interests  and  passions  of  governments  and 
men,  and,  in  some  cases,  seemingly  arrested.  But  their  march  is  as 
sure  as  fate.  If  we  beUeve  at  all  in  the  political  revival  of  Europe,  there 
can  be  no  really  retrograde  movement  in  this  cause  ;  and  that  which  seems 
so  in  the  revolutions  of  government,  is,  like  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
a  part  of  their  eternal  orbit. 

There  can  be  no  retreat,  for  the  great  exemplar  must  stand,  to  con- 
vince the  hesitating  nations,  under  every  reverse,  that  the  reform  they 
strive  at  is  real,  is  practicable,  is  within  their  reach.  Efforts  at  reform, 
by  the  power  of  action  and  reaction,  may  fluctuate  ;  but  there  is  an 
element  of  popular  strength  abroad  in  the  world,  stronger  than  forms  and 
institutions,  and  daily  growing  in  power.  A  public  opinion  of  a  new 
kind  has  arisen  among  men— the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  Springing 
into  existence  on  the  shores  of  our  own  continent,  it  has  growTi  with 
our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  till  now,  this  moral 
giant,  like  that  of  the  ancient  poet,  marches  along  the  earth  and  across 
the  ocean,  but  his  front  is  among  the  stars.  The  course  of  the  day  does 
not  weary,  nor  the  darkness  of  the  night  arrest  him.  He  grasps  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  where  Oppression  sits  entlironed,  not  groping  and 
benighted,  like  the  strong  man  of  old,  to  be  crushed,  himself,  beneath 
the  fall,  but  trampling,  in  his  strength,  on  the  massy  ruins. 

Under  the  influence,  I  might  say  the  unaided  influence,  almost 
of  public  opinion,  formed  and  nourished  by  our  example,  three  wonderful 
revolutions  have  broken  out  in  a  generation.  That  of  France,  not  yet 
consummated,  has  left  that  country  (which  it  found  in  a  condition  scarcely 
better  than  Turkey)  in  the  possession  of  the  blessings  of  a  representative 
constitutional  government.  Another  revolution  has  emancipated 
the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  by  the  almost  unassisted  action  of 
moral  causes.  Nothing  but  the  strong  sense  of  the  age,  that  a  government 
like  that  of  Ferdinand  ought  not  to  subsist  over  regions  like  those  which 
stretch  to  the  South  of  us  on  the  continent,  could  have  sufticed  to  bring 
about  their  emancipation,  against  all  the  obstacles  which  the  state  of 
society  among  them  opposes  at  present  to  regulated  liberty  and  safe 
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independence.  When  an  eminent  British  statesman  (Mr.  Canning) 
said  of  the  emancipation  of  these  States,  that "  he  had  called  into  existence 
a  new  world  in  the  west,"  he  spoke  as  wisely  as  the  artsist  who,  having 
tipped  the  forks  of  a  conductor  with  silver,  should  boast  that  he  had 
created  the  lightning,  which  it  calls  down  from  the  clouds.  But 
the  greatest  triumph  of  public  opinion  is  the  revolution  of  Greece.  The 
spontaneous  sense  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  at  home  and  abroad, — 
without  armies,  without  navies,  without  concert,  and  acting  only  through 
the  simple  channels  of  ordinary  communication,  principally  the  press, — 
has  rallied  the  governments  of  Europe  to  this  ancient  and  favoured  soil 
of  freedom.  Pledged  to  remain  at  peace,  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
force  of  public  sentiment  into  the  war.  Leagued  against  the  cause  of 
revolution,  as  such,  they  have  been  compelled  to  send  their  armies  and 
navies  to  fight  the  battles  of  revolt.  Dignifying  the  barbarous  oppressor 
of  Christian  Greece  with  the  title  of  "ancient  and  faithful  ally,"  they 
have  been  constrained,  by  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  civilized  world, 
to  burn  up,  in  time  of  peace,  the  navy  of  their  ally,  with  all  his  antiquity 
and  all  his  fideli  ty ;  and  to  cast  the  broad  shield  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
over  a  young  and  tvu^bulent  repubhc. 

This  bright  prospect  may  be  clouded  in  ;  the  powers  of  Europe,  which 
have  reluctantly  taken,  may  speedily  abandon  the  field.  Some  inglorious 
composition  may  yet  save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  dissolution,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  the  power  of  Europe.  But 
such  are  not  the  indications  of  things.  The  prospect  is  fair  that  the 
political  regeneration,  which  commenced  in  the  West,  is  now  going  back- 
ward to  resuscitate  the  once  happy  and  long-deserted  regions  of  the  older 
world.  The  hope  is  not  now  chimerical,  that  those  lovely  islands,  the 
flower  of  the  Levant,  the  shores  of  that  renowned  sea,  around  which 
all  the  associations  of  antiquity  are  concentrated, — are  again  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  sway  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Happily,  the 
interest  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  seems  to  beckon  them  onward 
in  the  path  of  humanity.  The  half  deserted  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  fertile  but  almost  desolated  archipelago,  the  empty  shores 
of  Africa,  the  granary  of  ancient  Rome,  seem  to  offer  themselves  as  a 
ready  refuge  for  the  crowded,  starving,  discontented  millions  of  Western 
Europe.  No  natural  nor  political  obstacle  opposes  itself  to  their  occupa- 
tion. France  has  long  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  Egypt,  Napoleon  derived 
the  idea  of  his  expedition, which  was  set  down  to  tlie  unchastened  ambition 
of  a  revolutionary  soldier,  from  a  memoir  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis 
XIV.  England  has  already  laid  her  hand— an  arbitrary,  but  a  civihzed 
and  a  Christian  hand — on  Malta  ;  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Claudia  must  soon  follow.     It  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
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hope,  that  a  representative  republic  may  be  estabhshed  in  Central 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands.  In  this  way,  and  with  the  example  of 
what  has  been  done,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  many  generations 
will  not  pass,  before  the  same  benignant  influence  will  revisit  the  awakened 
East,  and  thus  fulfil,  in  the  happiest  sense,  the  vision  of  Columbus, 
by  restoring  a  civilized  population  to  the  primitive  seats  of  our  holy 
faith. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  eventful  pages  in  the  volume  of  human  fortune 
are  opening  upon  us  with  sublime  rapidity  of  succession.  It  is  two 
hundred  years  this  summer  since  a  few  of  that  party  who,  in  1628,  com- 
menced in  Salem  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  were  sent  by 
Governor  Endicott  to  explore  the  spot  where  we  stand.  They  found  that 
one  pioneer  of  the  name  of  Walford  had  gone  before  them.andhad  planted 
himself  among  the  numerous  and  warlike  savages  in  this  quarter.  From 
them,  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  these  first  hardy  adventurers  derived 
their  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  settled,  and,  in  some  degree,  prepared 
the  way  by  the  arts  of  civihzation  and  peace  ;  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Colonists  of  Massachusetts  came  under  Governor  Winthrop,  who,  two 
years  afterward,  bj^  a  coincidence  which  you  will  think  worth  naming, 
arrived  in  Mystic  River,  and  pitched  his  patriarchal  tent  on  Ten  Hills, 
upon  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  1630.  Massachusetts  at  that  moment 
consisted  of  six  huts  at  Salem  and  one  at  this  place.  It  seems  but 
a  span  of  time  as  the  mind  ranges  over  it.  A  venerable  individual  is  living, 
at  the  seat  of  tlie  first  settlement,  whose  life  covers  one-half  of  the  entire 
period  ;  but  what  a  destiny  has  been  unfolded  before  our  country ! 
what  events  have  crowded  your  annals  !  what  scenes  of  thrilling  interest 
and  eternal  glory  have  signalized  the  very  spot  where  we  stand  ! 

In  that  unceasing  march  of  things,  which  calls  forward  the  successive 
generations  of  men  to  perform  their  part  on  the  stage  of  hfe,  we  at  length 
are  summoned  to  appear.  Our  fathers  have  passed  their  hour  of  visitation, 
—  how  worthily,  let  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  happy  land  and 
the  security  of  our  firesides  attest.  Or,  if  this  appeal  be  too  weak  to 
move  us,  let  the  eloquent  silence  of  yonder  famous  heights — let  the  column 
which  is  there  rising  in  simple  majesty — recall  their  venerable  forms, 
as.  they  toik-d  in  the  hasty  trenches  through  the  dreary  watches  of  that 
night  '»f  expectation,  heaving  up  the  sods,  where  many  of  them  lay  in 
peace  and  honour  before  the  following  sun  had  set.  The  turn  has  come 
to  us.  The  trial  of  adversity  was  theirs  ;  the  trial  of  prosperity  is  ours. 
Let  us  meet  it  as  men  who  know  their  duty  and  prize  their  blessings. 
Our  position  is  the  most  enviable,  the  most  responsible,  which  men  can 
fill.  Tf  this  generation  doe.^  its  duty,  thr  rausc  of  constitutional  freedom 
is  safe.      If  wc  fail — if  we  fail,  not  only  do  we  defraud  our  children  of 
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the  inheritance  which  we  received  from  our  fathers,  but  we  blast  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  hberty  throughout  our  continent,  throughout 
Europe,  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end  of  time. 

History  is  not  without  her  examples  of  hard  fought  fields,  where  the 
banner  of  liberty  has  floated  triumphantly  on  the  wildest  storm  of  battle. 
She  is  without  her  examples  of  a  people  by  whom  the  dear-bought  treasure 
has  been  wiselj^  employed  and  safely  handed  down.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turned  for  that  example  to  us.  It  is  related  by  an  ancient 
historian,  of  that  Brutus  who  slew  Caesar,  that  he  threw  himself  on  his 
sword,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Philippi,  with  the  bitter  exclamation, 
that  he  had  followed  virtue  as  a  substance,  but  found  it  a  name.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  are,  at  this  moment,  noble  spirits  in 
the  elder  world,  who  are  anxiously  watching  the  practical  operation 
of  our  institutions,  to  learn  whether  liberty,  as  they  have  been  told, 
is  a  mockery,  a  pretence,  a  curse, — or  a  blessing,  for  which  it  became 
them  to  brave  the  scaffold  and  the  scimiter. 

Let  us  then,  as  we  assemble  on  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  as  we 
gather  upon  the  green  turf,  once  wet  with  precious  blood — let  us  devote 
ourselves  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Constitutional  Liberty  !  Let  us  abjure 
the  interests  and  passions  which  divide  the  great  family  of  American 
freemen  !  Let  the  rage  of  party  spirit  sleep  to-day !  Let  us  resolve 
that  our  children  shall  have  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  their  fathers, 
as  we  have  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  ours  ! 
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EDUCATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 

(Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  August   loth,   19 17) 

I  RISE  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  promotion  ol 
education  in  England  and  Wales.  When  a  measure  of  far-reaching 
social  importance  is  introduced  by  a  Coalition  Government  in  the  height 
of  a  great  European  war,  and  at  a  late  stage  of  a  busy  and  anxious  Session, 
I  feel  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  assurances  upon  three  points.  It 
is  entitled  to  be  assured,  first,  that  adequate  provision  should  be  given 
for  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  then  that  the  Bill  should  be  urgently 
demanded  by  and  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and, 
lastly,  that  at  a  time  when  the  preservation  of  national  unity  is  a  grave 
and  dominant  consideration,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Government 
proposals  calculated  to  revive  ancient  party  recriminations  and  contro- 
versies. 

It  is  because  the  Government  feel  that  in  this  sphere  of  adminis- 
trative action,  so  decided  and  fundamental  in  its  consequences,  there 
should  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  honourable  members  that  we  are 
anxious  to  force  the  pace,  or  to  preclude  a  full  and  dispassionate  criticism 
of  our  proposals,  that  I  am  standing  at  this  box  this  afternoon.  We  are 
aware  that  under  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business  it  may  not  be 
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possible  for  us  to  proceed  very  far  with  this  measure  diuring  the  current 
Session,  but  we  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  taking  this  opportunity,  while 
the  Summer  Recess  is  still  in  the  future,  of  presenting  our  Bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  As  to  the  second  point, 
I  admit  that  this  Bill  will  not  enable  us  to  beat  the  Germans  in  1918. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  passed  before  Christmas,  many  years  must  elapse  before 
its  provisions  could  bear  their  full  fruit.  But  the  measure  is  not  obscurely 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  It  is  prompted  by  defic- 
iences  which  have  been  revealed  by  the  war,  it  is  framed  to  repair  the 
wastage  which  has  been  caused  by  the  war,  and,  should  it  pass  into 
law  before  peace  is  struck,  it  will  put  a  prompt  end  to  an  evil  which  has 
grown  to  alarming  proportions  during  the  past  three  years — I  allude 
to  the  industrial  pressure  upon  the  child  life  of  this  country— and  it  mU 
greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  juvenile  employment 
which  will  certainly  be  affected  by  the  transition  of  the  country  from 
a  basis  of  war  to  a  basis  of  peace. 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  point :  Is  the  measure  controversial  ? 
I  am  a  very  raw  Parliamentary  hand,  but  I  have  noticed  that  there  are 
honourable  members  in  this  House  who  are  not  inexpert  in  discovering 
matters  of  controversy  even  in  places  where,  to  the  eye  of  innocence,  the 
fate  of  empires  is  not  conspicuously  involved.  I  will  not  therefore  prophesy, 
but  I  do  venture  to  hope  that  any  controversies  that  may  be  excited 
with  respect  to  the  proposals  which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  the 
House  will  not  centre  round  the  old  question  which  in  times  past  has 
excited  so  much  warm  debate  in  this  House  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
I  do  not  wish  at  this  stage  to  raise  what  is  known  as  the  denominational 
question  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  am  not  proposing  to  supersede  or 
to  revolutionize  the  educational  settlement  of  1902.  That  settlement 
was  not  perhaps  exactly  what  my  right  honourable  friend  would  have  made 
it  if  he  had  had  a  free  hand,  and  many  of  us,  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another,  would  have  wished  it  other  than  it  is.  I  am  aware  that  grievances 
under  that  settlement  are  still  felt,  that  some  of  its  principles  are  sharply 
contested  in  many  quarters,  and  that  attempts  to  adjust  conflicting 
views  have  so  far  been  unhappily  frustrated.  But  I  think  I  am  repre- 
senting the  general  feeling  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  when  I  say 
that  a>  this  particular  moment  it  is  specially  to  be  desired  that  the 
embers  of  the  old  religious  controversy  should  not  be  fanned  into  flame, 
and  that  the  question  of  education  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
educational  needs  and  those  alone.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not 
desire  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  the  Government  ignore  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  education,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  strongly-held 
views  of  those  who,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  find  fault  with 
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this  or  that  feature  of  our  existing  system.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
denominational  question.  I  hope  and  beUeve  that,  in  the  generally 
improved  atmosphere  which  has  been  created  by  the  war,  parties  may 
be  brought  closer  together,  and  that  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
issues  may  be  reached.  But  quite  apart  from  these  issues,  many  of 
which  may  be  solved  without  resort  to  legislation,  there  is  a  great  and 
urgent  need  for  development  in  our  educational  system.  I  beheve 
that  this  development  will  be  more  usefully  and  fruitfully  considered 
if  we  can  resolve  to  defer  for  future  and  separate  discussion  what  is 
known  as  the  denominational  issue. 

The  Bill,  then,  which  I  invite  the  House  to  consider  assumes  the 
administrative  structure  which  was  erected  by  the  Act  of  1902.  It 
assumes  that  the  business  of  carrying  on  the  educational  work  of  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  entrusted  to  the  authorities  on  whom  it  was 
devolved  by  that  Act.  We  do  not  even  propose,  except  with  special 
Parliamentary  sanction,  to  merge  the  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  into  the  counties.  We  feel  that  these  small  authorities  have 
in  many  cases  done  their  work  well,  and  that  their  continued  existence 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  formation  of  general  and  progressive  schemes 
of  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  the  sense  of  making 
those  authorities  responsible  for  the  provision  of  higher  education.  I 
am  quite  alive  to  the  inconvenience,  and  even  embarrassment, 
which  has  arisen,  and  still  arises,  in  some  places,  and  at  some 
times,  owing  to  the  distinction  between  Part  I  and  Part  II  of 
the  Act  of  1902,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  will  operate  to  mitigate,  if  not  entirely  to  remove,  that 
inconvenience.  Everybody,  however,  knows  that  the  reconstniction 
of  pubUc  authorities  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  type  of  areas 
is  a  difficult  and  controversial  business,  and  unless  it  is  essential  for 
the  proper  development  of  education  I  do  not  think  that  that  work 
should  be  undertaken. 

In  general  we  adhere  to  the  administrative  groundwork  of  1902, 
because  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  enabled  a  large  educational 
advance  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  enlisting 
a  not  inconsiderable  army  of  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  education 
and  who  have  by  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  valuable  experience 
in  the  management  of  schools.  The  Bill  which  I  am  proposing  to  the 
House  does  not  involve  any  radical  alteration  in  machinery,  though  I 
should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  does  not  considerably  modify  the 
method  of  using  that  machinery  and  greatly  increase  its  efficiency.  Its 
object  is  to  provide,  under  the  better  operation  of  the  existing  machinery — 
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enlarged  and  enriched  opportunities  of  education  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Let  me  add  that,  although  the  measure  touches  public  education 
at  man}^  points,  it  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  educational 
reform.  For  instance,  it  does  not  affect  the  government  of  the 
universities,  or  of  those  institutions  of  secondary,  technical,  and 
other  higher  forms  of  education,  which  are  not  maintained  or  aided 
by  local  educational  authorities.  I  am  not  proposing  here  to  deal  with 
the  scholarship  system,  the  training  colleges,  or  libraries,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  satisfactory  pensions  scheme  for  teachers  in  secondary, 
technical  and  other  schools  at  present  outside  the  State  scheme  of  pensions 
must  be  left  to  a  separate  measure. 

There  is  another  educational  problem  of  great  urgency,  which, 
after  much  anxious  consideration,  I  have  decided  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  I  have  already  made  a  passing  allusion  to  it. 
In  the  three  years  of  war  some  600,000  children  have  been  withdrawn 
prematurely  from  school  and  immersed  in  industry.  They  are  working 
on  munitions,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  mines.  In  a  thousand  different 
ways  these  children  are  contributing  to  our  success  in  the  war.  Though 
they  are  earning  in  some  cases  high  wages,  these  children  are  incurring 
a  real  sacrifice,  the  effects  of  which,  in  many  cases,  will  be  felt  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider  whether  the  nation  has  not 
incurred  a  special  responsibility  towards  the  children  who  have  been 
brought  in  to  help  in  the  war,  often  in  circumstances  most  adverse  to 
the  formation  of  stable  character.  There  can  be  only  one  answer — 
that  some  special  means  can  be  found  either  by  administrative 
action,  or  otherwise,  whereby  this  responsibihty  may  be  adequately 
discharged. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  the  Bill  I  would  like  very 
briefly  to  describe  some  aspects  of  the  movement  of  opinion  which, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Government,  have  made  a  considerable  measure  of 
advance  in  education  an  absolute  necessity.  In  the  first  place,  attention 
has  been  increasing^  directed  to  the  close  connexion  between  educational 
and  physical  efficiency.  One  of  the  great  events  in  our  social  history 
is  the  establishment  of  the  school  medical  service  in  1907.  We  now 
know  what  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  how  greatly  the  value 
of  our  educational  system  is  impaired  by  the  low  physical  conditions 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  children  and  how  imperative  is  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  general  standard  of  physical  health  among  the  children  of 
the  poor  if  a  great  part  of  the  money  spent  on  our  educational  sj^stem 
is  not  to  be  wasted. 

That  is  one  element  in  the  movement  of  things.  Another  element 
is  the  growing  consciousness  that  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  correlation 
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between  different  parts  of  our  educational  machine.  We  find  an  impor- 
tant and  populous  centre  without  a  secondary  school  in  any  shape  or 
form.  We  find  another  and  less  important  centre  with  four  secondary 
schools.  We  discover  that  even  where  there  is  an  adequate  provision 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  area  there  may  be  no  provision  of  boarding 
scholarships  which  may  enable  the  abler  children  in  the  village  to  take 
advantage  of  the  schools  in  their  neighbourhood,  no  provision  for  the 
advanced  teaching  of  the  older  pupils,  and  no  provision  for  scholarships 
for  the  universities.  Every  one  reahzes  the  elementary  fact  that  some 
children  if  they  are  only  given  an  opportunity  will  profit  most  through 
modern  languages  and  Hterature,  others  by  a  scientific  and  technical 
education,  and  others  again  are  destined  by  their  natural  turn  of  mind 
to  profit  most  from  an  education  based  largely  on  the  study  of  classics 
and  history.  But  under  our  existing  system  we  have  no  security  that 
in  any  area  of  accessibility — to  adopt  a  somewhat  vague  but  convenient 
term — these  various  needs  and  aptitudes  will  be  providsd  for.  There 
is  not  even  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  child  will  get  the  higher 
education  best  adapted  to  his  or  her  needs.  The  Act  of  1902  no  doubt 
contemplated  area  schemes  for  higher  education,  but  the  duty  of 
considering  the  need  of  an  area  was  left  hanging  in  the  air. 

The  third  feature  in  the  movement  of  things  is  the  increased  feehng 
of  social  solidarity  which  has  been  created  by  the  war.  When  you 
get  conscription,  when  you  get  a  state  of  affairs  under  which  the  poor  are 
asked  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  to  be  mulcted  in  the  high  cost  of  living 
for  larger  international  policy,  then  every  just  mind  begins  to  realize 
that  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  are  not  determined  by  wealth,  and  that 
the  same  logic  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
points  also  to  an  extension  of  education.  There  is  a  growing  sense, 
not  only  in  England,  but  through  Europe,  and,  I  may  say  especially  in 
France,  that  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  be 
considered  primarily  as  citizens  and  as  fit  subjects  for  any  form  of  edu- 
cation by  which  they  are  capable  of  profiting.  I  notice  also  that  a  new 
way  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up  among  many  of  the 
more  neglected  members  of  our  industrial  army.  They  do  not  want 
education  in  order  that  they  may  become  better  technical  workmen 
and  earn  higher  wages  ;  they  do  not  want  it  in  order  that  they  may 
rise  out  of  their  own  class.  They  want  it  because  they  know  that  in 
the  treasures  of  the  mind  they  can  find  an  aid  to  good  citizenship,  a 
source  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  a  refuge  from  the  necessary  hardships 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  clanging  machinery  of  our  hideous 
cities  of  toil.     I  ask  whether  there  is    a  single  struggling  young  student 
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in  this  country  to  whom  a  hbrary  of  good  books  has  not  made  an  ele- 
mental democratic  appeal  ? 

"  Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish  and  the  proud, 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd. 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things, 
But  show  to  subjects  as  they  show  to  kings." 

I  will  now  descend  to  our  specific  proposals,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently though  not  exhaustively  considered  under  six  heads.  First, 
we  desire  to  improve  the  administrative  organization  of  education. 
Secondly,  we  are  anxious  to  secure  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country 
an  elementary  school-life,  up  to  the  age  of  14  years,  which  shall  be 
unimpeded  by  the  competing  claims  of  industry.  Thirdly,  we  desire 
to  establish  part-time,  day  continuation  schools,  which  every  young 
person  in  the  country  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  unless  he  or  she  is 
undergoing  some  suitable  form  of  alternative  instruction.  Fourthly, 
we  make  a  series  of  proposals  for  the  development  of  the  higher  forms 
of  elementary  education  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  and  young  persons  under  instruction.  Fifthly, 
we  desire  to  consolidate  the  elementary  school  grants  ;  and  sixthly, 
we  wish  to  make  an  effective  survey  of  the  whole  educational  provision 
of  the  country  and  to  bring  private  educational  institutions  into  closer 
and  more  convenient  relation  to  the  national  system. 

I  will  first,  then,  deal  with  our  proposals  as  affecting  the  general 
framework  of  education.  We  impose  a  duty  upon  the  councils  of  every 
county  and  county  borough  to  provide  for  the  progressive  development 
and  comprehensive  organization  of  education  in  their  respective  areas 
and  to  submit  schemes  to  the  Board,  and  in  order  that  this  function 
may  adequately  be  discharged  we  propose  to  remove  the  twopenny 
hmit  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  higher  forms  of  education  which 
was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1902.  The  council  of  a  county  or  county 
borough  will,  in  other  words,  plan  out  an  educational  policy.  Before 
submitting  its  scheme  to  the  Board,  the  council  will  be  required  to 
consult  the  authorities  having  power  in  the  county  under  Part  3  of  the 
Act  of  1902  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
any  such  authority  will  co-operate  with  the  county,  and  the  Board  will 
be  informed  as  to  the  co-operation  to  be  expected  from  any  such  authority. 
There  will,  we  trust,  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  authorities  within  the  county  areas  which  may  direct 
it  for  the  presentation  of  a  combined  and  intelligent  plan  of  educational 
organization  from  bottom  to  top.  This,  then,  is  the  first  point  we  desire 
to  secure.    We  impose  a  duty  on  each  autiiority  to  submit  an  area 
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scheme,  not  for  elementary  education  only,  but  for  all  forms  of  education. 
We  impose  a  duty  on  the  county  authorities  to  consult  the  Part  3  authority 
in  their  area.  We  impose  a  duty  on  the  Part  3  authority  to  co-operate 
with  the  Part  2  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  authority  for  higher 
education,  to  submit  a  scheme  for  the  performance  of  its  own  duties  and 
for  co-operation  with  the  Part  2  authority.  Finally,  we  liberate  the 
county  authority  from  the  hmitation  of  the  twopenny  rate. 

But  there  are  some  educational  problems  which  can  be  most  con- 
veniently considered  in  relation  to  an  area  larger  than  a  county  or  county 
borough,  and  by  bodies  representing  a  wider  constituency.  The  supply 
of  elementary  teachers,  for  instance,  could  be  best  dealt  with  in  relation 
to  the  large  areas.  So,  probably,  could  a  scheme  for  scholarships  to  be 
held  at  the  secondary  schools  or  the  universities.  Or,  again,  the  pro- 
vision and  utilization  of  secondary  schools  might  be  more  scientifically 
planned  out  and  with  less  fear  of  overlapping  in  the  large  area  than/jn 
the  small  area.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  under  the  existing  law  for 
authorities  to  combine  together  for  any  one  or  all  of  such  purposes 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  distinct  statutory  authority  should 
be  given  for  the  formation  of  bodies  which  we  may  call  provincial  asso- 
ciations. Assuming  that  for  some  purposes  it  may  be  convenient  to 
have  larger  areas  than  the  county  or  the  county  borough,  one  of  two 
ways  might  be  taken  to  effect  this  object.  The  country  might  be  mapped 
out  into  eight  or  nine  provincial  areas  each  provided  with  a  council, 
representing  the  local  education  authority  of  the  area  together  with 
representatives  of  the  university  and  other  interests  and  wide  powers, 
including  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  might  be  assigned  to  each  of  these 
councils.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  scheme  advocated  by  Lord  Haldane, 
who,  of  course  speaks  on  all  educational  questions  with  great  authority. 
Or  the  Board  might  be  empowered  by  statute  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  associations  after  consultation  with  the  authorities 
concerned,  the  local  education  authorities  being  empowered  to  delegate 
administrative  and  educational  functions  to  these  associations,  and 
conversely  the  associations  being  empowered  to  exercise  any  functions 
as  delegates.  The  Bill  follows  the  second  of  these  paths.  We  think 
it  would  be  premature  to  carve  up  England  into  provincial  areas  or  to 
embark  at  once  on  such  a  very  large  scheme  of  devolution  as  the  advocates 
of  the  former  plan  contemplate.  We  certainly  cannot  assume  that 
the  local  education  authorities  would  be  willing  to  come  in  to  the  plan, 
and  we  think  it  wiser  to  look  for  our  larger  authority  to  a  gradual  process 
of  coalescence  fostered  by  the  State,  probably  in  the  first  instance  with 
a  view  to  some  specific  purpose  or  group  of  purposes,  to  which  other 
purposes  might  in  time  be  added. 
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We  have,  then,  county  and  county  borough  authorities  obliged 
to  submit  comprehensive  schemes  of  education  for  their  respective 
areas,  and  these  might  be  gradually  supplemented  by  provincial  asso- 
ciations for  the  educational  purposes  which  are  most  conveniently 
dealt  with  in  relation  to  areas  larger  than  those  of  the  county  and  county 
borough.  What  do  we  mean  by  comprehensive  schemes  ?  First,  we 
want  to  make  it  plain  that  the  education  given  in  our  public  elementary 
schools  is  not  to  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  stage  in  the 
child's  education  destined  to  lead  to  other  stages.  Secondl}^  we  propose 
to  require  of  local  education  authorities,  under  Part  3  of  the  local  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1902,  to  make  adequate  provision,  either  by  special  classes 
or  by  means  of  centre  schools,  for  what  may  be  termed  higher 
elementary  education.  We  desire  to  meet  the  objection  which 
is  commonly,  and  not  without  justice,  advanced  against  so 
much  of  the  work  done  in  our  elementary  schools  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  children  are  marking  time,  that  their  educa- 
tion is  not  bringing  them  on,  and  that  it  does  not  fit  them  for 
their  future  calling.  We  desire  to  change  all  that,  and  our  Bill  provides 
not  only  for  the  introduction  of  practical  instruction  at  appropriate 
stages,  but  for  the  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in 
schools  other  than  elementary,  and  for  transference  at  suitable  ages 
to  such  schools. 

I  pass  now  to  a  series  of  proposals  which  are  designed  to  improve 
and  to  strengthen  our  existing  fabric  of  elementary  education  so  as  to 
secure  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom  a  sound  physique  and  a  solid  ground- 
work of  knowledge  before  the  period  when  the  part-time  system  begins. 
We  propose  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children 
under  five  years,  and  we  empower  the  local  education  authorities  to 
raise  the  age  at  which  normal  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
begins  to  six,  as  soon  as  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  nursery  schools 
for  the  younger  children  in  the  area.  We  propose  to  amend  the  law 
of  school  attendance  so  as  to  abohsh  all  exemptions  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen,  and  we  propose  to  place  further  restriction  upon 
the  employment  of  children  during  the  elementary  school  period.  The 
first  of  these  proposals  rests  upon  the  behef  that  children  are  introduced 
to  the  normal  instruction  of  public  elementary  schools  at  too  tender  an 
age.  At  four  or  five  years  sleep  and  play  are  far  more  important  than 
letters,  and  we  feel  that,  whenever  the  home  is  good,  the  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  stay  with  his  or  her  mother.  We  do  not  desire  to 
compel  the  provision  of  nursery  schools,  but  we  propose  to  enable  such 
schools,  attendance  at  which  must  be  voluntary,  to  be  aided  from  the 
rates,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  development  of  these  schools,  which 
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will,  I  trust,  often  be  open-air  schools,  we  may  reasonably  Iook  for  a 
real  improvement  in  the  health  of  young  children. 

The  second  proposal  involves  as  its  consequence  the  abolition  of 
what  is  kno^vn  as  the  half-time  system.  This  is  a  system  which  at  the 
present  moment  mainly  flourishes  in  certain  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  where  some  30,000  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14 
are  permitted  to  divide  their  worldng  day  between  the  factory  and 
the  school.  Originally  the  half-time  system  represented  a  concession 
to  the  claims  of  education.  Boys  and  girls  in  Lancashire  were  released 
from  the  factory  for  a  half-day's  schooling  at  a  time  when  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  were  still  deprived  of  all  educational  opportunity. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  the  child  population  in  half-time 
regions  suffers  under  peculiar  and  exceptional  disabilities.  The  system, 
of  course,  has  its  defenders,  just  as  any  system  long  continued  and 
become  a  habit,  must.  The  wages  earned  by  the  children  are  acceptable 
to  the  parents  ;  the  labour  supplied  by  the  children  is  acceptable  to  the 
employers  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  any  grounds,  apart  from  the 
convenience  of  cheap  labour,  upon  which  the  continuance  of  this  excep- 
tional system  can  be  defended.  It  is  no  argument  to  plead  that  the 
regions  in  which  this  system  is  practised  are  conspicuously  vigorous 
and  intelligent  If  any  such  statement  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
it  only  proves  once  more  how  native  vigour  can  triumph  over  serious 
obstacles.  I  do  not  uish  to  be  understood  to  be  bringing  any  form  of 
accusation  against  the  employers  of  half-time  labour,  many  of  whom 
are  most  considerate  to  the  claims  of  their  workpeople.  But  the  system 
has  been  condemned  by  every  educationist  and  every  social  reformer. 
It  is  bad  for  the  physique  of  the  children,  it  is  injurious  to  the  intellectual 
prospects  of  the  half-timer,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  work  upon  which 
the  children  are  engaged  is  not  such  as  to  develop  the  higher  forms 
of  industrial  activity,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  half-time 
system  is  once  admitted  in  the  textile  industry  it  spreads  to  other  forms 
of  employment  as  well.  Well  consider,  then,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  in  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  in  the  special  interest 
of  the  children  notice  should  be  given  that  this  system  should,  after 
a  convenient  interval,  come  to  an  end.  And  I  consider  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  when  a  large  mass  of  new  labour  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market,  will  be  a  convenient  period  at  which  to  terminate  it. 

The  third  measure  for  improving  our  elementary  school  education 
is  the  further  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  during  the  period 
of  daily  elementary  school  life.  We  desire  a  full  period  of  school  life 
unimpaired  by  the  competing  claims  of  employment,  for  all  children 
of  the  working  population.     At  the  present  moment  the  eftect  of  our 
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elementary  school  education  is  greatly  harmed  by  the  work  which  is 
imposed  on  children  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  liable  to  be  employed 
for  three  hours  before  the  school  opens  and  for  some  hours  after  the 
school  closes,  and  the  general  opinion  of  my  inspectors  is  that  of  all 
reforms  aftecting  elementary  education  there  is  none  more  vital  than 
the  enforcement  of  strict  limitation  of  the  employment  of  children  in 
their  school-going  days.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  scholastic 
efficiency ;  it  affects  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race.  We  have  now  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  health  of  our  children 
suffers  from  premature  or  excessive  emplojonent.  You  may  trace  the 
evil  effects  in  diminished  height  and  weight,  in  curvature  of  the  spine, 
in  cardiac  affections,  and  in  deficiency  of  the  senses,  especially  the  sense 
of  vision,  and  in  the  bad  dentition  of  our  working  classes.  The  reports 
of  our  school  medical  service  are  full  of  them. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  that  no  child  under  12  shall  be  employed 
for  profit,  and  here  we  have  already  been  anticipated  by  by-laws  passed 
in  some  of  our  large  municipalities  ;  and  we  further  provide  that  no 
child  under  14  shall  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he  is  required 
to  attend  school  before  the  close  of  school  hours  or  after  8  p.m.  on  that 
day,  or  on  other  days  before  8  a.m.,  or  after  8  p.m.  The  House  will 
observe  that  under  this  provision  a  child  between  12  and  14  may  be 
employed  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  during  school 
holidays,  and  though  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  a  little  emploj^ment  on  days  on  which  the  school 
provides  no  regular  work,  we  are  fully  sensible  that  this  liberty  may  be 
abused  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  the  Bill  accordingly 
provides  that  the  local  education  authorities,  if  they  are  satisfied  on  the 
report  of  the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  the  child  is  being 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  or  education,  may 
forbid  or  regulate  that  employment.  We  have  also  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  local  education  authority  should  decide  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  the  elementary  education  in  the  elementary  schools 
either  of  the  boys  or  the  girls  in  their  area  or  of  boys  or  girls  following 
particular  occupations  in  that  area  up  to  the  age  of  15  they  shall  be 
empowered  to  do  so. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  novel,  if  not  the  most  important,  provision 
in  the  Bill.  We  propose  that,  with  certain  exceptions  to  be  defined  in 
the  Bill,  every  young  person  no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  attend 
a  public  elementary  school  shall  attend  such  continuation  school  as  the 
local  education  authority  of  the  area  in  which  he  resides  may  require 
for  a  period  of  320  hours  in  the  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  eight  hours 
a  week  for  40  weeks.     The  main  exceptions  are  the  following : — Atten- 
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dance  at  schools  will  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  young  person  who 
has  received  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  suitable  full-time  instruction 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  or  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  as  an 
equivalent  to  that,  or  is  shown  to  be  unsuitable  or  deficient  for  part-time 
instruction.  In  other  words,  we  provide  that  every  young  person 
in  the  Kingdom  who  has  not  received  a  full-time  education  up  to  the 
age  of  16  shall  receive  a  part-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  18,  either 
in  schemes  pro\aded  by  the  local  education  authority  or  in  schools  under 
their  direction,  such  as  the  schools  established  by  manufacturers  in  their 
works. 

We  do  not  desire  to  discourage  voluntary  effort.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  very  great  benefit  accrues  from  the  recognitian  on  the 
part  of  employers  of  their  educational  responsibility  towards  their 
employees.  We  believe  that  a  great  many  more  employers  may  be 
induced  to  start  part-time  schools  connected  with  their  own  concerns 
in  view  of  the  general  obligations  created  under  this  Bill  for  some  form 
of  continued  education  throughout  the  period  of  adolescence.  There 
is  another  matter  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  this  proposal :  the 
Bill  provides  that  part-time  instruction  shall  be  given  by  da}' ;  it  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  employers'  time,  and  provision  is  made  to  ensure  that 
the  young  person  who  is  required  to  attend  continuation  classes  shall 
not  be  worked  unduly  long  hours  during  the  days  on  which  the  classes 
are  held,  and  that  he  or  she  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  interval  for 
food,  rest,  and  washing  between  work  and  school.  The  classes,  then, 
are  to  be  held  by  day,  and  the  pupils  are  to  come  to  the  schools  in  a  fit 
condition  to  benefit  by  the  instruction.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  classes  are  not  to  be  held  on  Sunday  or  any  holiday  or  half-holiday 
which  a  young  person  is  accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  proposal  comes 
to  this,  that  any  young  person  who  has  to  undergo  full  time  for  instruction 
will  be  liberated  from  industrial  toil  for  three  half-days  a  week  during 
40  weeks — two  half-days  to  be  spent  in  school,  while  one  will  be  a  half 
holiday. 

I  will  now  briefly  explain  how  these  continuation  schools  are  to  be 
set  up  and  what  is  the  governing  idea  as  to  their  education.)  1  purposes. 
The  Bill  devolves  upon  the  local  education  authorities  under  Part  II 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
education  authorities,  the  duly  of  submitting  schemes  for  a  system  of 
continuation  schools.  The  schemes  must  be  submitted  before  an  appointed 
date,  whatever  that  date  may  be,  and  a  liberal  allowancr  of  time  must 
be  granted  to  the  local  education  authorities  appropriate  to  the  special 
needs  of  each  locality.     No  doubt  the  local  education  authorities  will 
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consult,  indeed,  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill  they  are  compelled  to 
consult,  industrial  and  other  interests,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  there 
may  be  a  considerable  variety  of  types  of  these  schools.  The 
schools  for  the  rural  populations  will  no  doubt  be  mainly  held  in 
the  winter  months,  for  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  local  system  of 
administration  is  that  it  will  enable  these  new  schools  to  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  industrial  requirements  of  their 
situations. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  will  be  partly  physical.  "V\'e  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  secure  a  physical  minimum  in  the  schools,  and 
that  this  is  just  as  important  for  girls  as  for  boys.  We  hope  to  continue 
the  general  education  on  the  foundations  which  have  been  laid  in  the 
public  elementary  schools,  and  to  give  it  in  addition  a  vocational  bias, 
the  force  of  which  will  be  graduated  according  to  the  age  and  occupation 
of  the  pupils.  The  details  of  the  courses  will,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
vary  from  locality  to  locality.  The  courses  given  in  the  rural  districts 
will  not  be  identical  with  those  given  in  the  towns.  But  the  governing 
plan  of  the  scheme  will  be  identical  over  the  whole  country — the  pro- 
duction of  good  citizens,  able  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  the 
environment  in  which  tliey  are  placed. 

Here  I  may  be  asked  whether  the  speU  of  eight  hours  a  week,  or 
320  hours  a  year,  is  in  reality  sufficient  to  accomplish  any  substantial 
educational  purpose,  and  why  the  principle  once  admitted,  a  longer 
period  has  not  been  suggested.  I  need  not  say  that  on  purely  educational 
grounds  I  should  have  preferred  a  longer  amount  of  instruction,  even 
if  that  amount  had  been  confined  to  the  age  between  14  and  16,  but 
after  careful  consideration  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  having  regard  to 
the  practical  objections  which  might  be  raised  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  provide  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
the  requisite  supply  of  teachers  of  ability,  that  such  a  scheme,  if  it  is 
to  be  made  accessible  to  the  working  people,  would  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  very  large  expenditure  in  maintenance  allowances,  and 
that  it  would  involve  too  great  a  disturbance  in  the  juvenile  labour 
market.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  not  like  it  to  go  abroad  that  I  gave 
the  period  of  eight  hours  a  week  as  an  ideal.  I  feel  to  the  full  the  strength 
of  the  contention  that  young  people,  whatever  may  be  their  situation 
in  life,  should  primarily  be  regarded  as  subjects  for  education  and  not 
as  parts  of  the  industrial  machine,  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  it  will  become  practicable,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
to  extend  the  hours  for  particular  classes  of  schools,  or  perhaps  for  the 
whole  scheme  of  education.  The  Bill  makes  provision  for  such  a 
contingency. 
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We  also  believe  that  many  of  the  continuation  schools  once  brought 
under  this  beneficial  clause  will  be  more  ready  to  join  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides,  or  such  wholesome  other  associations  carrying  with 
them  intellectual  and  social  advantages.  We  expressly  empower  local 
education  authorities  to  provide  school  camps  and  social  training  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  of  these  classes  of  students.  I  confess  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  value  of  school  camps  for  boys  between  the  age  of  14  and 
16,  and  I  trust  that  this  Bill  may  pass  into  law  in  sufficient  time  to 
justify  the  acquisition  by  the  local  education  authorities  of  some  of  the 
equipment  of  camp  life  which  the  War  Ofiice  has  so  plentifully  provided. 

Do  you  mean  military  camps  ? 

No,  Sir,  school  camps.  In  asking  the  employers  of  this  country 
to  assent  to  these  changes — the  establishment  of  day  continuation 
schools,  the  abolition  of  half-time,  and  the  further  regulation  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  elementary  school  life — I  feel  that  I  am  asking 
them  to  submit  to  a  readjustment  of  the  organization  of  their  industries 
which  in  some  cases  will  be  troublesome  to  effect.  But  I  rest  my  appeal 
upon  the  broad  grounds  of  national  advantage. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  history  when  we  must  take  long 
views.  We  are  a  comparatively  small  country,  and  we  have  incurred 
the  hostility  of  a  nation  with  a  larger  population,  with  a  greater  extent 
of  concentrated  territory,  and  with  a  more  powerful  organization  of  its 
resources.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  \v:'th  the  comfortable  opinion — 
I  wish  we  could — that  after  this  war  the  fierce  rivalry  of  Germany  will 
disappear  and  hostile  feehng  altogether  die  down,  and  this  in  itself 
constitutes  one  reason  for  giving  the  youth  of  our  country  the  best 
preparation  which  ingenuity  can  suggest.  There  is  another  reason. 
We  are  extending  the  franchise.  We  are  making  a  greater  demand  than 
ever  before  on  the  civic  spirit  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  at  a  time 
when  the  problems  of  national  life  and  of  world  policy,  as  to  which 
this  House  will  be  called  on  to  decide,  have  become  exceedingly  complex 
and  difficult.  How  can  we  expect  an  intelligent  response  to  the  demands 
which  the  community  propose  to  make  on  the  constructive  judgment 
of  its  men  and  women  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  some  further 
sacrifices  in  order  to  form  and  fashion  the  mind  of  the  young  ? 

I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  many  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  never  found  them  reluctant  to  adopt  a  course  in  which  their 
judgment  discerned  a  balance  of  advantage  to  the  nation  In  many 
lands  there  is  a  permanent  system  of  military  conscription,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation  is  witlidrawn  from  industrial  work 
for  the  purely  unproductive  purpose  of  military  exercises.  We  are 
proposing  not  a  form  of  military  conscription,  but  a  form  of  educational 
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investment  which  will  involve  far  less  dislocation  of  industry,  far  less 
withdrawal  of  labour,  and  will  be  open  to  none  of  those  powerful  objections 
to  which  any  system  of  military  conscription  is  necessarily  exposed. 
And,  even  if  we  describe  the  continued  education  as  a  tax  on  industry, 
it  will  be  a  comparatively  small  tax.  In  reality  the  word  "  tax  "  is  a 
misnomer.  We  cannot  describe  anything  as  a  tax  which  has  for  its 
necessary  effect  an  addition  to  the  capital  on  which  the  tax  has  been 
imposed,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  precisely  this  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  continuation  classes.  What  the  nation  spends  with  one  hand  it 
will  get  back  with  the  other,  and  our  people  will  be  considerably  more 
intelligent  and  better  disciplined  through  some  measure  of  educational 
control  continued  over  the  whole  period  of  their  adolescence.  I  would 
ask  the  employers  of  this  country  who  may  be  tempted  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  measure  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  success  of  an  industry 
depends  on  the  character  of  their  employees.  A  factory  is  hke  a  ship, 
one  bad  hand  rots  the  whole  company.  The  employers  of  this  country 
have  a  supreme  interest  in  the  formation  of  industrial  character,  and  we 
believe  that  the  measures  which  we  propose  will  be  calculated,  not  only 
to  arrest  that  progress  of  degradation  which  is  too  often  apparent 
after  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  period,  but  to  give  to  the  industrial 
character  of  our  people  just  that  additional  measure  of  stability  which 
it  so  pre-eminently  lacks.  The  system  will  be  good  for  boys,  but  it 
will  be  even  better  for  girls. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill.  There 
are  added  certain  clauses  extending  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  local 
education  authorities.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the  Government 
is  desirous  of  taking  this  opportunity  of  assisting  the  physical  education 
of  the  people  in  every  possible  way.  Physical  training  is  already  an 
element,  perhaps  not  a  sufficient  element,  in  our  elementary  school 
curriculum,  and  grants  have  recently  been  sanctioned  for  organizers 
of  physical  training  in  our  pubhc  elementary  schools.  The  present 
Bill  gives  physical  training  a  place  in  our  continuation  schools.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  those  schools  will  receive  physical  training.  It  goes 
even  further.  It  empowers  the  local  education  authority  to  establish 
nursery  schools  for  young  children,  to  maintain  playing-fields,  school 
baths,  or  school  game  centres,  and  equipment  for  physical  training, 
and  it  extends  the  powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  medical  inspection 
now  possessed  by  the  local  education  authorities  in  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  and  secondarj-^  schools  provided  by  them,  and  continuation 
schools  under  their  control.  Let  us  consider  what  that  means  to  a  girl 
drawn  from  a  slum  in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns.  She  will 
be  under  the  continual  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  school  medical 
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service.  She  will  have  the  advantage  of  physical  exercise  and  remedial 
training,  as  well  as  the  practical  training  which  will  be  part  of  the  work 
of  the  dontinuation  schools.     I  pass  to  the  administrative  division. 

Is  physical  training  provided  for  in  the  continuation  schools  for 
boys  ? 

Certainly. 

Among  the  administrative  provisions  I  would  select  three  for  special 
comment.  The  first  relates  to  the  inspection  of  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  not  otherwise  liable  to  inspection  by  Govern- 
ment Departments.  Those  are  public  schools  and  private  schools.  Many 
of  those  schools  are  notoriously  among  the  best  in  England,  but  they 
depend  on  private  endowments  and  fees,  and  are  not  liable  to  inspection. 
We  do  not  propose  to  compel  those  schools  to  submit  to  inspection  by 
the  Board,  but  we  do  propose  to  empower  the  Board,  on  request,  to 
inspect  such  schools  free  of  charge.  It  is  true  that  we  already  have  this 
power  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  schools  falling  within  the  statute. 
Public  schools  and  many  private  schools,  which  obviously  reach,  or 
nearly  approach,  the  standard  of  the  Board  for  secondary  schools  have 
been  able  for  the  last  lo  years  to  obtain  free  inspection,  and  the  names 
of  several  well-known  schools  of  both  classes  are  to  be  foimd  on  our 
published  hst.  But  a  very  large  number  of  schools  at  present  do  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  and  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  parents  and  of 
the  community  that  those  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
experience  and  guidance  as  the  Board  can  put  at  their  disposal.  Many 
of  them  would  be  glad  of  advice  and  encouragement,  but  they  are  just 
the  schools  which  find  it  impossible  to  ask  for  an  inspection  to  be  made. 

Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  mean  a  public  school  like 
Winchester  ?    Is  it  in  that  sense  he  is  speaking  ? 

My  reference  is  rather  wider.  Winchester  will  certainly  come 
under  the  description  of  public  schools,  but  I  am  using  the  words  "  public 
schools  "  now  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  secondary  school  not  maintained 
by  the  Board, 

The  second  point  relates  to  educational  information.  There  is 
probably  no  civihzed  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Government  know 
so  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  education  as  England.  The 
Board  has  no  official  knowledge  at  all  of  a  very  large  number  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions  of  an  important  kind,  and  very  scanty  and 
precarious  knowledge  of  those  that  are  outside  the  system  of  grants. 
I  fear  thab  not  a  few  private  venture  schools  are  frauds  on  the  public. 
The  teaching  is  deplorable  ;  the  buildings  are  inappropriate  ;  there  is 
no  adequate  security  for  the  health  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  The 
Government  does  not  wish  to  put  down  private  schools.     Wc  recognize 
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that  many  of  them  are  excellent,  and  that  there  is  great  value  in  permitting 
educational  experiments  of  all  kinds  to  be  made,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
disregard  of  the  normal  standard  of  efficiency.  But  in  view  of  the  large 
sums  of  public  money  invested  in  education  we  think  that  the  Board 
should  be  in  a  position  to  inform  itself  and  Parliament  more  exactly 
than  it  can  now  do  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  total  provision 
of  education  in  the  country.  Accordingly  the  Bill  provides  that, 
where  the  necessary  information  is  not  otherwise  available,  the 
Board  may  call  upon  every  school  or  educational  institution  to  furnish 
particulars. 

Thirdly,  we  provide  in  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  all  grants 
made  for  elementary  education.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
block  area  grant  made  to  the  local  education  authorities  in  respect  of 
its  general  education  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  number  of 
different  grants  allocated  on  the  basis  of  particular  schools  and  par- 
ticular subjects  of  activity.  The  introduction  of  the  block  grant  system 
will,  I  hope,  conduce  to  further  simplification  and  the  saving  of  clerical 
and  administrative  labour  both  in  Whitehall  and  in  the  provinces,  though 
I  think  it  only  fair  to  add  that  it  will  undoubtedly  involve  a  heavier 
burden  of  responsibility,  a  more  delicate  and  more  enlightened  exercise 
of  discretion  both  in  the  centre  and  at  the  periphery.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that,  if  you  have  a  general  block  grant  system  allocated  not  for  specific 
purposes,  you  necessarily  imply  that  there  will  be  considerable  intelligence 
both  at  the  centre  and  at  the  circumference.  The  change  is  to  be  recom- 
mended not  only  on  the  ground  of  economy.  I  believe  that  the  moral 
effect  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  pressing  upon  the  House  wiU  be  all 
to  the  good.  We  want  local  education  authorities  to  look  at  the  State 
system  of  grants  broadly,  and  we  desire  our  own  attitude  to  be  equally 
liberal.  We  do  not  want  the  local  education  authorities  to  view  every 
topic  from  the  grant-earning  aspect  only,  to  consider  whether  by  doing 
one  thing  or  another,  by  developing  one  subject  or  another,  they  may 
earn  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  State  grant.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
writing  letters  to  the  local  education  authorities  arguing  that  we  are 
paying  them  6s.  8d.  too  much  or,  it  may  be,  6s.  8d.  too  little.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Minister  for  Education  is  to  be  really  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  which  are  voted  by 
Pariiament,  if  Parliament  is  to  have  any  security  that  it  gets  good  value 
for  its  money,  it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  central  authority  should 
maintain  indissoluble  and  effective  powers  of  administering  the  grants, 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  national  policy  and  equally  to  protect  the 
nation's  interests.  Some  of  the  local  authorities  are  better  and  more 
to  be  trusted  than  others.     Subject  to  this  reservation,  and  broadly 
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speaking,  the  more  freedom  and  responsibility  we  can  give  the  local 
authorities  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  measure  which  I  have 
the  honour  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  of  submitting  to  the  House. 
We  assume  that  education  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life,  which  should 
be  more  widely  shared  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  amongst  the 
children  and  young  persons  of  the  country.  We  assume  that  education 
should  be  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  spirituaUy,  intellectually, 
and  physically  ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  ci\nlization  to 
devise  a  scheme  of  education,  possessing  certain  conmion  qualities, 
but  admitting  at  the  same  time  large  variation,  from  which  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  male  and  female,  may  derive  benefit.  We 
assume  that  the  principles  upon  which  well-to-do  parents  proceed  in 
the  education  of  their  families  are  valid  mutatis  mutandis  for  the  families 
of  the  poor,  and  that  the  State  has  need  to  secure  for  its  juvenile  popu- 
lation conditions  under  which  mind,  body,  and  character  may  be  har- 
moniously developed.  We  feel  also  that,  in  existing  circumstances 
the  life  of  the  rising  generation  can  only  be  protected  against  the  injurious 
effects  of  industrial  pressure  by  a  further  measure  of  State  compulsion. 
But  we  argue  that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  Bill  will  be  no  steri- 
lizing restriction  of  wholesale  liberty,  but  the  essential  condition  of  a 
large  and  more  enlightened  freedom.  It  will  tend  to  stimulate  the 
civic  spirit,  promote  general  culture  and  technical  knowledge,  and 
diffuse  a  steadier  judgment  and  a  better-informed  opinion  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  community. 
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JOHN    FLAXMAN 
(1755-1826) 

THE  address  on  Physical  and  Intellectual  Beauty  in  man  delivered 
by  Flaxman  before  the  English  Royal  Academy  is  a  model 
of   eloquence, — one   of   the   masterpieces   of   English   oratory 
and    of    modern    literature.     Symonds,  in  his  '  Studies  of  the  Greek 
Poets,'  says  of  Flaxman  : — 

"  Nature,  so  prodigal  to  the  English  race  in  men  of  genius  untutored, 
singular  and  solitary,  has  given  us  but  few  seers  who,  in  the  quality  of 
prolific  invention,  can  be  compared  with  Flaxman.  For  pure  conceptive 
faculty,  controlled  by  unerring  sense  of  beauty,  we  have  to  think  of 
Phidias  or  Raphael  before  we  can  find  his  equal." 

He  expresses  in  words  in  such  addresses  as  this  the  same  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  fitness  he  shows  in  his  illustrations  of  Homer  and  in 
his  sculptures.  He  was  born  at  York,  July  6th,  1755 — the  son  of  a  poor 
moulder  of  plaster  images.  Self-educated,  he  learned  to  read  Virgil 
and  Homer  without  a  tutor,  and  entering  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  became  a  professor  of  Sculpture  in  it  in  1810.  His  lectures 
and  addresses  before  it  have  no  equal  in  their  class.  The  one  here  given 
entire  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  beauty  of  expression,  but  for  its 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  afterwards  developed 
by  Darwin. 


PHYSICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY 

(Delivered  before  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy) 

THAT  beauty  is  not  merely  an  imaginary  quality,  but  a  real  essence, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  and  the 
perfection  of  its  wondrous  parts  we  may  understand  from  all  surrounding 
nature  ;  and  in  this  course  of  observation  we  find  that  man  has  more 
of  beauty  bestowed  on  him  as  he  rises  higher  in  creation. 

In  the  contemplation  of  our  solar  system,  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
and  inferior  planets,  their  magnitude,  almost  incomprehensible  to  us, 
their  gravitation,  the  vastness  of  their  revolutions  bringing  the  regular 
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succession  and  return  of  da}-  and  night,  with  the  different  seasons,  all 
astonish  us  in  their  various  circumstances  ;  if  we  proceed  in  observation 
to  the  starry  heavens,  crowded  with  suns,  the  centres  of  other  systems, 
we  are  lost  in  amazement,  and  our  faculties  are  overwhelmed. 

The  objects  which  surround  us  on  the  earth  we  inhabit  are  more 
commensurate  to  our  comprehension  and  intelligence,  and  in  them  we 
trace  wonders  equally  enforcing  by  their  beauty  and  order  the  conviction 
of  power  and  goodness. 

The  earth,  its  history  and  productions — the  sea,  its  phenomena 
and  contents — the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms — have  employed, 
and  will  continue  to  employ,  the  wisest  of  men  in  the  most  delightful 
speculations  and  extraordinary  discoveries. 

The  pursuit  of  each  person  must  be  allotted  by  his  station,  whilst 
the  industry  of  each  contributes  to  the  circle  of  knowledge. 

Our  present  object  will  be,  after  some  general  observations  on  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  inquire  into  the  excellence  of  man  in  his  real  essence, 
and  its  effects  on  his  external  appearance — his  intelligible  alliance  with 
superior  natures,  or  degeneracy  and  abasement  in  resemblance  to  the 
brutes. 

Among  the  many  examples  in  natural  philosophy  and  history  of 
the  gradual  and  uninterrupted  connection  of  being,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  as  far  as  our  perceptions  will  penetrate,  the  animal  kingdom 
offers  most  striking  and  stupendous  instances. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  organization  and  bodily  form  of  all 
animals,  which  varies,  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  through 
all  the  links  of  this  chain,  from  man  to  the  worm  or  vegetable. 

The  anatomical  form  and  organization  of  the  orang-outang  bears 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  anatomy  of  man  ;  this  configuration  continues 
in  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice,  until  the  bat,  or  flying  mouse,  unites  the  race 
of  quadrupeds  with  birds  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  kangaroo  and  jerboa, 
with  very  short  fore-legs,  and  walking  on  the  hind  legs  only,  unite  quad- 
rupeds with  another  class  of  birds,  which  do  not  fly, — the  penguin,  the 
cassowary,  and  the  ostrich. 

The  crocodile  and  alligator  unite  the  race  of  four-footed  beasts 
with  the  superior  class  of  reptiles,  sucli  as  the  lizard  and  the  eft,  until 
the  frog,  being  a  tadpole  in  its  infant  state,  belongs  to  the  class  of  fishes. 

The  smaller  and  more  imperfect  birds  approach  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  larger  butterflies  and  moths. 

The  order  of  flies  at  length  terminates  so  exactly  in  the  resemblance 
of  a  leaf,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  one,  did  not  experiment  prove,  by 
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the  heart,  lungs,  and  anatomical  properties,  the  fly  to  be  perfectly  animal, 
whilst  a  totally  different  organization  proves  the  other  to  be  positively 
vegetable. 

Professor  Camper,  in  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable  notes  to  his 
lectures,  shows  that  the  figure  and  organization  of  man  contain  the 
principles  on  which  the  structure  of  all  inferior  animals  is  formed,  and 
from  which  they  are  removed  by  gradual  imperfections. 

Four-footed  animals,  although  their  general  forms  and  anatomy 
bear  strong  likeness  to  the  human  figure,  differ  from  it  in  these  respects  : 
the  brain-pan  is  less  ;  the  nose  and  jaws  have  greater  projection, — their 
view  is  downwards  ;  the  body  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  line  by  four 
legs  terminated  by  paws  or  hoofs  ;  the  interior  organization  differs  in 
correspondence  with  the  external  figure. 

The  variation  of  the  bird  from  the  beast  is  that  the  nose  and  jaws 
of  one  become  a  beak  in  the  other,  the  front  legs,  having  lost  the  paws, 
are  folded  up  by  the  sides  and  are  wings. 

In  fishes  the  head  is  set  immediately  on  the  body ;  they  have  no 
legs,  their  places  are  supplied  by  fins,  which  guide  them  through  the 
waters. 

All  these  various  orders  are  wonderfully  formed  in  fitness  for  the 
elements  they  inhabit  and  the  purposes  of  their  lives.  As  their  history 
extends  through  a  large  and  very  interesting  portion  of  creation,  so  the 
principles  of  their  conformation  and  powers  comprehend  a  considerable 
share  of  natural  science. 

The  forms  of  the  bones  and  anatomy  contain  the  geometrical  forms, 
as  the  motions  of  the  body,  limbs,  and  interior  demonstrate  the  mechanical 
powers. 

The  preparation,  secretion,  and  fermentation  of  the  juices  are 
chemical ;  hydraulics  are  in  the  conveyance  and  motion  of  the  juices  ; 
pneumatics  in  the  various  modes  of  breathing ;  electricity  in  the  effects 
of  heat  on  the  body  ;  and  optics  in  the  organs  of  sight. 

Such  general  observations  relate  to  the  bodies  of  man  and  other 
animals  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  man,  even  in  the  structure  of  his 
body,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  creatures  ;  and  the  above  remarks  are 
only  offered  to  call  the  attention  to  the  wonderful  extent  of  creation, 
and  the  harmony,  order,  and  beauty  of  its  whole  connection  and  dis- 
position. 

But  in  treating  of  man  in  particular,  our  subject  is  the  most  perfect 
production  of  Almighty  power  in  the  visible  world,  the  faculties  of  whose 
soul  place  him  far  above  other  creatures,  and  declare  the  nearer  relation 
he  stands  in  to  his  divine  Creator. 
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By  the  wisdom  he  is  endowed  with,  all  creatures  are  subjected 
to  his  dominion  ;  by  his  affections  he  is  enabled  to  perform  all  the  charities 
of  hfe — to  prefer  the  interests  of  others  to  his  own — to  distinguish  personal 
beauty  as  the  indication  of  good  disposition  and  health — to  trace  his 
Creator  in  his  works,  and  offer  the  homage  of  his  worship  ;  in  all  which 
he  is  superior  to  the  brute  animals,  whose  exertions  are  the  consequence 
of  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  themselves  and  progeny,  and  whose 
reasoning  has  never  been  discovered  to  go  beyond  these  purposes,  or 
some  particular  attachment. 

As  the  affections  of  man  stimulate  and  engage  him  in  every  act, 
so  his  understanding  directs  the  means  and  looks  to  the  end  in  every 
employment  through  life.  These  modify  the  exterior  of  the  face  and 
figiu-e,  according  to  constant  habit  or  momentary  impulse. 

The  passionate  are  known  by  quick,  fiery  glances,  swollen  brows, 
dilated  nostrils,  the  mouth  a  little  open,  the  movements  of  the  whole 
figure  sudden,  the  muscles  of  the  body  being  disposed  to  rigidity  and 
contraction. 

The  melancholy  have  a  general  dejection  of  look,  the  exterior  corners- 
of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  tending  downwards,  a  universal  slowness  of 
motion  and  disregard  of  outward  objects. 

Every  passion,  sentiment,  virtue,  or  vice  have  their  corresponding 
signs  in  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  which  are  understood  by  the  skilful 
physician  and  physiognomist,  when  not  confused  by  the  working  of 
contrary  affections,  or  hidden  by  dissimulation. 

In  the  formation  and  appearance  of  the  body,  we  shall  always 
find  that  its  beauty  depends  on  its  health,  strength,  and  agility,  most 
convenient  motion  and  harmony  of  parts  in  the  male  and  female  human 
figure,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  the  man 
for  greater  power  and  exertion,  the  woman  for  tenderness  and  grace. 
If  these  characteristics  of  form  are  animated  by  a  soul  in  which  benevo- 
lence, temperance,  fortitude,  and  the  other  moral  virtues  preside, 
unclouded  by  vice,  we  shall  recognize  in  such  a  one  perfect  beauty,  and 
remember  that  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

We  know  that  sickness  destroys  the  complexion  and  consumes 
the  form,  until  that  which  was  once  admired  for  grace  and  attractive 
loveliness  becomes  a  ghastly  spectre  ;  and  is  it  not  equally  evident  that 
brutal  ferocity,  revenge,  hypocrisy,  or  any  other  of  the  malignant  passions, 
stiU  more  effectually  destroy  the  very  traces  of  beauty  by  reducing  man 
to  a  savage  beast  in  his  most  degraded  state  ? 

The  most  perfect  human  beauty  is  that  most  free  from  deformity, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  may  be,  therefore,  defined  : — 

"  The  most  perfect  soul  in  the  most  perfect  body." 
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Doubts  can  scarcely  be  entertained  that  there  are  principles  of 
beauty,  because  various  opinions  prevail  in  different  countries  on  the 
subject. 

Men  are  in  different  states  of  mental  and  bodily  improvement, 
from  the  most  savage  to  the  most  civilized  countries,  and  we  know  that 
many  successive  ages  must  pass  in  the  confirmation  of  moral  habits, 
the  right  direction  of  reason  and  elevation  of  intellect,  before  man  can 
judge,  with  any  tolerable  ability,  of  mental  or  natural  beauty,  their 
causes,  relations,  and  effects  ;  and  that  in  all  states  of  society,  there 
must  be  allowance  for  prejudice  and  climate.  But  we  shall  certainly 
find  that  the  wisest  and  the  best  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
held  nearly  the  same  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

The  excellence  of  intellect  and  moral  beauty  was  asserted  by  Menu, 
the  Indian  legislator  ;  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher ;  Zoroaster, 
the  Persian  sage  ;  and  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 

Pythagoras,  who  had  studied  their  wisdom,  understood  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  by  its  influence  expressed  in  the  exteriors  of  the 
body  ;  and  accordingly,  lamblichus,  his  biographer,  tells  us  he  would 
observe  the  countenance,  figure,  looks,  movements,  manner  of  speaking, 
and  tone  of  voice,  until  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with  any  one's 
character. 

Our  present  purpose  particularly  requires  we  should  consider  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  on  beauty,  the  connection 
of  mental  and  bodily  beauty,  and  their  expression  in  the  human  form. 

Homer  constantly  endows  his  gods  with  personal  beauty,  accom- 
modated to  their  mental  perfection  and  immortal  power,  and  his  heroes 
with  the  attributes  of  gods  ;  thus,  as  he  gives  to  Jupiter  the  epithets 
of  "  Counsellor  "  and  "  Provident,"  he  describes  his  hair  as  "  divine," 
"  ambrosial,"  and  his  nod  as  making  the  world  tremble  ;  Juno,  he  calls 
the  "  ox-eyed,"  and  the  "  white-armed  "  ;  Minerva,  "  the  blue-eyed 
virgin."  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  '  Iliad,'  is  the  handsomest  man  that 
went  to  Troy  ;  his  epithets  are,  "  divine,"  "  godlike,"  "  swift-footed  "  ; 
Agamemnon  is  called  "  the  king  of  men  "  ;  Nestor  and  Ulysses  are  said 
to  be  "  in  council  like  other  gods," — all  expressing  the  union  of  mental 
and  bodily  excellence. 

That  the  same  sentiments  continued  in  aftertimes,  we  have  the 
coeval  testimonies  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  tragedians, 
orators,  and  artists. 

In  Plato's  '  Dialogue  of  Phasdrus,'  concerning  the  beautiful,  he 
shows  the  power  and  influence  of  mental  beauty  on  corporeal,  and  in 
his  dialogue,  entitled  '  The  Greater  Hippias,'  Socrates  observes  in  argu- 
ment, "  that  as  a  beautiful  vase  is  inferior  to  a  beautiful  horse,  and  as 
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a  beautiful  horse  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  beautiful  virgin,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  beautiful  virgin  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  immortal  gods  ; 
for,"  says  he,  "  there  is  a  beauty  incorruptible,  ever  the  same."  It  is 
remarkable  that,  immediately  after,  he  says  :  "  Phidias  is  skilful  in 
beauty." 

Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  begins  his  '  Treatise  on  Morals  ' 
thus:  "Every  art,  every  method  and  institution,  every  action  and 
council,  seems  to  seek  some  good  ;  therefore,  the  ancients  pronounced 
the  beautiful  to  be  the  good." 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  collected  from  this  philosopher's  treatises 
on  morals,  poetics,  and  physiognomy,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
our  subject ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall  produce  only  two  quotations 
from  Xenophon's '  Memorabilia,'  which  contain  the  immediate  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  arts  of  design. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  the  sculptor  Clito,  Socrates 
concludes  that  "  Statuary  must  represent  the  emotions  of  the  soul  by 
form  "  ;  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  dialogue,  Parrhasius  and 
Socrates  agree  that  "  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  the  soul  may  be 
represented  in  the  figure  of  man  by  painting." 

In  the  applications  from  this  dialogue  to  our  subject,  we  must 
remember  philosophy  demonstrates  that  rationality  or  intelligence, 
although  connected  with  animal  nature,  rises  above  it,  and  properly 
exists  in  a  more  exalted  state. 

From  such  contemplations  and  maxims,  the  ancient  artists  sub- 
limated the  sentiments  of  their  works  expressed  in  the  choicest  forms 
of  nature  ;  thus  they  produced  their  divinities,  heroes,  patriots,  and 
philosophers,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  Plato,  that  "  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  not  good  "  ;  it  was  this  which,  in  ages  of  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
still  continued  to  enforce  a  popular  impression  of  divine  attributes  and 
perfection. 
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{1749-1806) 

ACCORDING  to  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Charles  James  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  England.  If,  in  the  e5'es  of  posterity,  judging  him  out 
of  his  own  mouth  by  what  his  generation  pronounced  unsurpassed 
eloquence,  he  fall  below  Chatham  and  Burke,  a  sufficient  explanation 
is  found  in  habits  of  life  which  did  not  allow  his  great  intellect  to  take 
a  firm  hold  on  principle — on  the  fundamental  truth  of  human  nature 
and  universal  nature,  the  axioms  of  justice,  liberty,  and  moral  develop- 
ment, without  which,  as  a  part  of  its  essence,  the  greatest  mind  can 
never  express  itself  adequately. 

Fox  joined  looseness  of  morals  to  brilliancy  of  intellect.  His  father 
taught  him  libertinism,  supplied  him  with  money  to  indulge  in  gaming, 
if  not  in  worse  practices,  and  urged  him  on,  it  is  said,  when,  with  a  young 
man's  modesty.  Fox  hesitated  at  lengths  which,  to  the  veteran  libertine, 
seemed  the  commonplaces  of  aristocratic  vice.  Unless  we  can  assume 
that  excesses  which  exhaust  the  brain  can  leave  unimpaired  the  intellect 
of  which  the  brain  is  the  organ,  this  training  is  enough  to  account  for 
whatever  is  shallow  and  ineffective  in  one  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  greatest  English  statesman  of  his  century. 

His  father,  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  was  inordinately 
proud  of  him.  Having  himself  no  scruple  in  following  his  interest 
or  his  pleasure,  the  elder  Fox  endeavoured  to  give  his  son  a  training 
which  would  make  him  in  everything  the  peer  or  the  superior  of  his 
ancestors,  one  of  whom  was  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  II.  It  is 
said  of  the  elder  Mirabeau  that  he  was  exasperated  to  see  re-appearing 
openly  in  his  son  those  vices  he  had  so  carefully  concealed  in  himself. 
The  elder  Fox  seems  to  have  been  pained  only  by  his  son's  hesitancy 
in  imitating  his  own  example  of  license.  It  is  not  surprising  under 
such  ^raining  that  the  son  should  find  the  pleasure  of  losing  at  cards 
to  be  greater  than  any  other  except  that  of  winning.  In  attempting 
to  explain  how  so  much  ability  in  the  younger  Fox  should  have  survived 
such  a  training,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  he  was  educated 
at  Eton,  as  well  as  at  home.  When  he  returned  from  the  tour  of  Europe, 
from  gambling  at  Monaco  and  from  a  visit  to  Voltaire,  his  father's  approval 
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of  him  as  one  of  the  best-dressed  young  men  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
prevent  Doctor  Barnard,  the  celebrated  head  master  at  Eton,  from 
having  him  "horsed"  and  flogged  into  some  approximation  to  the 
Etonian  standard  of  common  sense.  Thanks  to  such  incidents  of  his 
education.  Fox,  before  the  close  of  his  public  career,  could  say  in  a  speech 
in  Parliament  that  he  had  outgrown  the  demoralizing  habits  of  his 
youth. 

Bom  January  24th,  1749,  Fox  entered  Parliament  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  as  a  Tory,  and  within  the  next  six  years  was  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  North's  administration.. 

Dismissed  in  1774  at  the  instance  of  George  III,  who  hated  him, 
Fox  went  into  opposition,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  acted 
with  the  Whigs.  In  1782,  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  under  Rockingham, 
and  in  1783  was  Foreign  Secretary  under  the  Coahtion  ministry  he  formed 
with  Lord  North.  When  the  Coalition  ministry  was  defeated  on  the 
East  India  Bill,  by  the  direct  efforts  of  the  King,  Fox  remained  out  of 
office  until  1806,  when  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Grenville  cabinet. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  (September  13th,  1806). 

When  it  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who 
ever  spoke  in  the  English  Pariiament,  it  is  meant  that  when  really 
interested  in  any  subject,  he  had  the  faculty  of  expressing,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  wnth  all  the  force  possible  for  him,  what  most  men 
can  express  only  offer  long  preparation  and  violent  goading  of  their 
intellects.  That  his  power  of  purely  extemporaneous  expression  was 
phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  he  fall  short  of  the  highest 
possibilities  of  eloquence,  it  is  only  after  he  has  reached  the  point  where 
there  is  no  further  ascent  possible,  except  for  those  who  are  forced  up 
by  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  principle,  by  life  long  habits  of  seeking 
the  truth  as  the  compelling  cause  of  action,  the  always  adequate  motive 
of  expression.  Burke's  enemies,  in  attempting  to  break  the  force  of 
his  enthusiasm,  called  him  an  inspired  idiot.  Fox's  friends  might  pay 
him  almost  every  other  compliment  but  that !  No  doubt,  with  all  his 
failings,  he  deserved  to  be  the  object  of  that  generosity  which  prompted 
Burke  in  his  speech  on  the  East  India  Bill  to  say  of  him  : — 

"  He  has  faults  ;  but  they  are  faults  that,  though  they  may, 
in  a  small  degree,  tarnish  the  lustre,  and  sometimes  impede  the 
march  of  his  abilities,  have  nothing  in  them  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  great  virtues.  In  those  faults  there  is  no  mixture  of  deceit, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of  complexional  despotism,  or 
want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  mankind." 

W.  V.  B. 
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ON  THE  EAST  INDIA  BILL 

(Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December  ist,  1783) 

SIR,  the  necessity  of  my  saying  something  upon  the  present  occasion 
is  so  obvious  that  no  apology  will,  I  hope,  be  expected  from  me 
for  troubhng  the  House,  even  at  so  late  an  hour  (two  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
I  shall  not  enter  much  into  a  detailed  or  minute  defence  of  the  particulars 
of  the  bill  before  you,  because  few  particular  objections  have  been  made, 
the  opposition  to  it  consisting  only  of  general  reasonings,  some  of  little 
application,  and  others  totally  distinct  from  the  point  in  question. 

This  bill  has  been  combated  through  its  past  stages  upon  various 
principles  ;  but  to  this  moment  the  House  has  not  heard  it  canvassed 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  The  debate  this  night  has  turned  chiefly 
upon  two  points — violation  of  charter,  and  increase  of  influence  ;  and 
upon  both  these  points  I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  (Mr.  Powys) 
first  demands  my  attention,  not  indeed  for  the  wisdom  of  the  observations 
which  fell  from  him  this  night  (acute  and  judicious  as  he  is  upon  most 
occasions),  but  from  the  natural  weight  of  all  such  characters  in  this 
country,  the  aggregate  of  whom  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  decide 
upon  public  measures  ;  but  his  ingenuity  was  never,  in  my  opinion, 
exerted  more  ineffectually,  upon  more  mistaken  principles,  and  more 
inconsistently  with  the  common  tenor  of  his  conduct,  than  in  this  debate. 

The  honourable  gentleman  charges  me  with  abandoning  that  cause, 
which,  he  says,  in  terms  of  flattery,  I  had  once  so  successfully  asserted. 
I  tell  him  in  reply,  that  if  he  were  to  search  the  history  of  my  hfe,  he 
would  find  that  the  period  of  it,  in  which  I  struggled  most  for  the  real, 
substantial  cause  of  Uberty,  is  this  very  moment  that  I  am  addressing 
you.  Freedom,  according  to  my  conception  of  it,  consists  in  the  safe 
and  sacred  possession  of  a  man's  property,  governed  by  laws  defined  and 
certain  ;  with  many  personal  privileges,  natural,  civil,  and  religious, 
which  he  cannot  surrender  without  ruin  to  himself ;  and  of  which  to  be 
deprived  by  any  other  power  is  despotism.  This  bill,  instead  of  sub- 
verting, is  destined  to  give  stability  to  these  principles  ;  instead  of 
narrowing  the  basis  of  freedom,  it  tends  to  enlarge  it ;  instead  of  sup- 
pressing, its  object  is  to  infuse  and  circulate  the  spirit  of  Hberty. 

What  is  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny  ?  Precisely  that  which 
this  bill  is  meant  to  annihilate.  That  a  handful  of  men,  free  themselves, 
should  execute  the  most  base  and  abominable  despotism  over  millions 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  that  innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppres- 
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sion  ;  that  industry  should  toil  for  rapine  ;  that  the  harmless  labourer 
should  sweat,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and  rapacity 
of  tyrannic  depredation  ;  in  a  ^^•ord,  that  thirty  millions  of  men,  gifted 
by  Pro\-idence  with  the  ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  should 
groan  under  a  system  of  despotism  unmatched  in  all  the  histories  of 
the  world. 

What  is  the  end  of  all  government  ?  Certainly  the  happiness  of 
the  governed.  Others  may  hold  other  opinions,  but  this  is  mine,  and  I 
proclaim  it.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  government  whose  good  fortune 
is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  calamities  of  its  subjects,  whose  aggran- 
dizement grows  out  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  ?  This  is  the  kind  of 
government  exercised  under  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  natives 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  the  subversion  of  that  infamous  government  is  the 
main  object  of  the  bill  in  question.  But  in  the  progress  of  accomplishing 
this  end,  it  is  objected  that  the  charter  of  the  company  should  not  be 
violated  ;  and  upon  this  point,  sir,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  without 
disguise.  A  charter  is  a  trust  to  one  or  more  persons  for  some  given 
benefit.  If  this  trust  be  abused,  if  the  benefit  be  not  obtained,  and  its 
failure  arise  from  palpable  guilt,  or  (what  in  this  case  is  full  as  bad) 
from  palpable  ignorance  or  mismanagement,  \^dll  any  man  gravely  say 
that  that  trust  should  not  be  resumed  and  delivered  to  other  hands, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  manner 
of  executing  tliis  trust, — whose  laxity  and  languor  have  produced,  and 
tend  to  produce  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ends  of 
confiding  that  trust,  and  of  the  institution  for  which  it  was  granted  ? 
I  beg  of  gentlemen  to  be  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  their  arguments 
upon  the  intangibility  of  this  charter  may  be  carried.  Everj'  syllable 
virtually  impeaches  the  estabUshment  by  which  we  sit  in  this  House, 
in  the  eAjoyment  of  this  freedom,  and  of  every  other  blessing  of  our 
Government.  These  kinds  of  arguments  are  batteries  against  the  main 
pillar  of  the  British  Constitution.  Some  men  are  consistent  with  their 
own  private  opinions,  and  discover  the  inheritance  of  family  maxims, 
when  they  question  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  I  have  no 
scruple  in  subscribing  to  the  articles  of  that  creed  which  produced  it. 
Sovereigns  are  sacred,  and  reverence  is  due  to  every  king ;  yet,  with 
aU  my  attachments  to  the  person  of  a  first  magistrate,  had  I  lived  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  I  should  most  certainly  have  contributed  my  efforts, 
and  borne  part  in  those  illustrious  struggles  which  vindicated  an  empire 
from  hereditary  servitude,  and  recorded  this  valuable  doctrine,  "  that 
trust  abused  is  revocable." 

No  man,  sir,  will  tell  me  that  a  tnist  to  a  company  of  merchants 
stands  u]ion  the  solemn  and  snnctificd  ground  by  which  a  trust  is  com- 
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mitted  to  a  monarch  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
men  who  approve  that  resumption  of  violated  trust,  which  rescued  and 
re-established  our  unparalleled  and  admirable  Constitution  with  a 
thousand  valuable  improvements  and  advantages  at  the  Revolution, 
and  who,  at  this  moment,  rise  up  the  champions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  although  the  incapacity  and  incompetency  of  that  company 
to  a  due  and  adequate  discharge  of  the  trust  deposited  in  them  by  that 
charter  are  themes  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  the  world  ;  and  although, 
in  consequence  of  their  mismanagement,  connivance,  and  imbecility, 
combined  with  the  wickedness  of  their  servants,  the  very  name  of  an 
Englishman  is  detested,  even  to  a  proverb,  through  all  Asia,  and  the 
national  character  is  become  degraded  and  dishonoured.  To  rescue  that 
name  from  odium  and  redeem  this  character  from  disgrace  are  some  of 
the  objects  of  the  present  bill ;  and,  gentlemen  should,  indeed,  gravely 
weigh  their  opposition  to  a  measure  which,  with  a  thousand  other 
points  not  less  valuable  aims  at  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

Those  who  condemn  the  present  bill  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  East  India  Company,  condemn,  on  the  same  ground,  I  say 
again,  the  Revolution  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  King 
James  II.  He,  with  as  much  reason,  might  have  claimed  the  property 
of  dominion  ;  but  what  was  the  language  of  the  people  ?  "  No  ;  you 
have  no  property  in  dominion  ;  dominion  was  vested  in  you,  as  it  is  in 
every  chief  magistrate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  be  governed  ; 
it  was  a  sacred  trust  delegated  by  compact ;  you  have  abused  that  trust ; 
you  have  exercised  dominion  for  the  purposes  of  vexation  and  tyranny— 
not  of  comfort,  protection,  and  good  order  ;  and  we,  therefore,  resume 
the  power  which  was  originally  ours  ;  we  recur  to  the  first  principles  of 
all  government — the  will  of  the  many,  and  it  is  our  will  that  you  shall 
no  longer  abuse  your  dominion."  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  East 
India  Company's  government  over  a  territor3^  as  it  has  been  said  by 
my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  nearly  equal  to  all  Christian  Europe,  and  con- 
taining thirty  millions  of  the  human  race.  It  matters  not  whether 
dominion  arise  from  conquest  or  from  compact.  Conquest  gives  no 
right  to  the  conqueror  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  it  is  no  violation  of  right  to 
abolish  the  authority  which  is  misused.     .     .     , 
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(1706-1790) 

COMING  nearer  to  universal  genius  than  any  one  who  has  lived 
since  Bacon,  Franklin  has  an  individuality  as  an  orator,  which 
illustrates  his  character  as  a  man.  When  he  speaks  at  all, 
it  is  to  express  ideas  which  he  feels  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and,  in  expressing  them,  he  seeks  the  simplest  and  shortest  way.  In 
any  one  of  liis  speeches,  he  shows  himself  the  philosopher,  the  statesman, 
the  diplomat,  the  printer  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  trundling  his  wheelbarrow 
through  the  street.  He  has  not  ceased  to  be  Poor  Richard  in  having 
been  the  scientist  whose  great  mind  grasped  the  central  fact  of  modern 
progress.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  common  sense  in  small  things, 
as  he  is  of  higher  intellect  in  great.  While  he  never  attempted  eloquence, 
he  never  failed  to  achieve  it,  when  he  spoke  at  all.  In  no  one  of  the 
great  orators  is  there  to  be  found  a  greater  power  of  idea  than  in  his 
laconic  sentences.  Doubtless,  he  was  too  sparing  with  words,  too  lavish 
with  ideas  to  be  immediately  persuasive,  but  in  what  he  said  as  in  what 
he  did,  his  great  mind  took  hold  on  the  future  of  his  country  and  of  the 
world.  Unpremeditated  and  unpolished  as  his  occasional  speeches 
are,  they  have  in  them  the  same  quality  of  immortal  intellect  which 
made  Jefferson  say  of  him  to  Vergennes  :  "  I  succeed — no  one  can  replace 
him  !  " 


DANGERS  OF  A  SALARIED  BUREAUCRACY 

(Delivered  in   the   Convention   for  Forming  thu  Constitution  of  the   United  States, 

Philadelphia,   1787) 

IT  is  with  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  express  a  disapprobation  of  any 
one  article  of  the  plan  for  which  wc  are  so  much  obliged  to  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  laid  it  before  us.  From  its  first  reading  I 
have  borne  a  good  will  to  it,  and,  in  general,  wished  it  success.  In  this 
particular  of  salaries  to  the  executive,  branch,  I  happen  to  dilfer  ;  and. 
as  my  opinion  may  appear  new  and  chimerical,  it  is  only  from  a  persuasion 
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that  it  is  right,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  I  hazard  it.  The  committee 
will  judge  of  my  reasons  when  they  have  heard  them,  and  their  judgment 
may  possibly  change  mine.  I  think  I  see  inconveniences  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  salaries ;  I  see  none  in  refusing  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
great  advantages. 

Sir,  there  are  two  passions  which  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  These  are  ambition  and  avarice  ;  the  love  of  power 
and  the  love  of  money.  Separately,  each  of  these  has  great  force  in 
prompting  men  to  action  ;  but,  when  united  in  view  of  the  same  object, 
they  have,  in  many  minds,  the  most  violent  effects.  Place  before  the 
eyes  of  such  men  a  post  of  honour,  that  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
place  of  profit^  and  they  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  it.  The 
vast  number  of  such  places  it  is  that  renders  the  British  Government 
so  tempestuous.  The  struggles  for  them  are  the  true  source  of  all  those 
factions  which  are  perpetually  dividing  the  nation,  distracting  its  councils, 
hurr5nng  it  sometimes  into  fruitless  and  mischievous  wars,  and  often 
compelling  a  submission  to  dishonourable  terms  of  peace. 

And  of  what  kind  are  the  men  that  will  strive  for  this  profitable 
pre-eminence,  through  all  the  bustle  of  cabal,  the  heat  of  contention, 
the  infinite  mutual  abuse  of  parties,  tearing  to  pieces  the  best  of  charac- 
ters ?  It  will  not  be  the  wise  and  moderate,  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
good  order,  the  men  fittest  for  the  trust.  It  will  be  the  bold  and  the 
violent,  the  men  of  strong  passions  and  indefatigable  activity  in  their 
selfish  pursuits.  These  will  thrust  themselves  into  your  government, 
and  be  youf* rulers.  And  these,  too,  wiU  be  mistaken  in  the  expected 
happiness  of  their  situation,  for  their  vanquished  competitors,  of  the 
same  spirit,  and  from  the  same  motives,  \vill  perpetually  be  endeavouring 
to  distress  their  administration,  thwart  their  measures,  and  render  them 
odious  to  the  people. 

Besides  these  evils,  sir,  though  we  may  set  out  in  the  beginning 
with  moderate  salaries,  we  shall  find  that  such  will  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Reasons  will  never  be  wanting  for  proposed  augmentations  ; 
and  there  will  always  be  a  party  for  giving  more  to  the  rulers,  that  the 
rulers  may  be  able,  in  return,  to  give  more  to  them.  Hence,  as  all 
history  informs  us,  there  has  been  in  every  state  and  kingdom  a  constant 
kind  of  warfare  between  the  governing  and  the  governed  ;  the  one  striving 
to  obtain  more  for  its  support,  and  the  other  to  pay  less.  And  this  has 
alone  occasioned  great  convulsions,  actual  civil  wars,  ending  either  in 
dethroning  of  the  princes  or  enslaving  of  the  people.  Generally,  indeed, 
the  ruling  power  carries  its  point,  and  we  see  the  revenues  of  princes 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  see  that  they  are  never  satisfied,  but 
always  in  want  of  more.     The  more  the  people  are  discontented  with 
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the  oppression  of  taxes,  the  greater  need  the  prince  has  of  money  to 
distribute  among  his  partisans,  and  pay  the  troops  that  are  to  suppress 
all  resistance,  and  enable  him  to  plunder  at  pleasure.  There  is  scarce 
a  king  in  a  hundred,  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  follow  the  example  of 
Pharaoh, — get  first  all  the  people's  money,  then  all  their  lands,  and 
then  make  them  and  their  children  servants  forever.  It  will  be  said 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  establish  kings.  I  know  it.  But  there  is 
a  natural  inclination  in  mankind  to  kingly  government.  It  sometimes 
relieves  them  from  aristocratic  domination.  They  had  rather  have 
one  tyrant  than  five  hundred.  It  gives  more  of  the  appearance  of 
equality  among  citizens ;  and  that  they  like.  I  am  apprehensive,  there- 
fore,— perhaps  too  apprehensive, — that  the  government  of  these  States 
may,  in  future  times,  end  in  a  monarch5\  But  this  catastrophe,  I 
think,  may  be  long  delayed,  if  in  our  proposed  system  we  do  not  sow 
the  seeds  of  contention,  faction,  and  tumult,  by  making  our  posts  of 
honour  places  of  profit.  If  we  do,  I  fear  that,  though  we  employ  at 
first  a  number  and  not  a  single  person,  the  number  will,  in  time,  be  set 
aside  ;  it  \vill  only  nourish  the  foetus  of  a  king  (as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  very  aptl}'  expressed  it),  and  a  king  will  the  sooner 
be  set  over  us. 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  this  is  an  Utopian  idea,  and  that 
we  can  never  find  men  to  serve  us  in  the  executive  department  without 
paying  them  well  for  their  services.  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
Some  existing  facts  present  themselves  to  me  which  incline  me  to  a 
contrary  opinion.  The  high  sheriff  of  a  county  in  England  is  an  honour- 
able office,  but  it  is  not  a  profitable  one.  It  is  rather  expensive,  and 
therefore  not  sought  for.  But  yet  it  is  executed,  and  well  executed, 
and  usually  by  some  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  coimty.  In  France, 
the  ofl&ce  of  counsellor,  or  member  of  their  judiciary  parliaments,  is 
more  honourable.  It  is  therefore  purchased  at  a  high  price  ;  there  are, 
indeed,  fees  on  the  law  proceedings,  which  are  divided  among  them, 
but  these  fees  do  not  amount  to  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
paid  for  tlie  place.  Therefore,  as  legal  interest  is  there  at  five  per  cent., 
they,  in  fact  pay  two  per  cent,  for  being  allowed  to  do  the  judiciary 
business  of  the  nation,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  exempt  from 
the  burthen  of  paying  them  any  salaries  for  their  services.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  recommend  this  as  an  eligible  mode  for  our  judiciary 
department.  I  only  bring  the  instance  to  show  that  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  and  serving  their  country,  and  the  respect  such  conduct 
entitles  them  to,  are  sufficient  motives  with  some  minds  to  give  up  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  to  the  public,  without  the  mean  inducement 
of  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
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Another  instance  is  that  of  a  respectable  society  who  have  made 
the  experiment  and  practiced  it  with  success  now  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  I  mean  the  Quakers.  It  is  an  established  rule  \\ith  them  that 
they  are  not  to  go  to  law,  but  in  their  controversies  they  must  apply 
to  their  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings.  Committees  of 
these  sit  with  patience  to  hear  the  parties,  and  spend  much  time  in 
composing  their  differences.  In  doing  this,  they  are  supported  by  a 
sense  of  duty  and  the  respect  paid  to  usefulness.  It  is  honourable  to 
be  so  employed,  but  it  was  never  made  profitable  by  salaries,  fees,  or 
perquisites.  And,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  public  service,  the  less  the  profit, 
the  greater  the  honour. 

To  bring  the  matter  nearer  home,  have  we  not  seen  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  our  offices,  that  of  general  of  our  armies*  executed 
for  eight  years  together,  without  the  smallest  salary,  by  a  patriot  whom 
I  will  not  now  offend  by  any  other  praise  ;  and  this,  through  fatigues 
and  distresses,  in  common  with  the  other  brave  men,  his  military  friends 
and  companions,  and  the  constant  anxieties  peculiar  to  his  station  ? 
And  shall  we  doubt  finding  three  or  four  men  in  all  the  United  States 
with  public  spirit  enough  to  bear  sitting  in  peaceful  council,  for,  perhaps, 
an  equal  term,  merely  to  preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and  see  that 
our  laws  are  duly  executed  ?  Sir,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  country. 
I  think  we  shall  never  be  without  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  and  good 
men  to  undertake  and  execute  well  and  faithfully  the  office  in  question. 

Sir,  the  saving  of  the  salaries,  that  may  at  first  be  proposed,  is 
not  an  object  with  me.  The  subsequent  mischiefs  of  proposing  them 
are  what  I  apprehend.  And,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  move  the  amendment 
If  it  be  not  seconded  or  accepted,  I  must  be  contented  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  delivered  my  opinion  frankly  and  done  my  duty. 
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(1787-I874) 

FRANCOIS  GUIZOT,  the  great  French  historian,  statesman, 
and  orator,  first  developed  his  remarkable  powers  of  eloquence 
as  a  lecturer  on  history  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  there  that 
he  dehvered  the  addresses  on  the  Causes  of  Human  Progress,  which, 
published  afterwards  as  a  '  History  of  Civilization,'  have  done  most  to 
immortalize  him.  They  were  attended  at  the  time  by  large  audiences 
whose  enthusiastic  reception  of  them  was  a  natural  response  to  their 
eloquence  and  a  deserved  tribute  to  their  intellectual  power. 

Guizot  was  bom  at  Nimes,  October  4th,  1787,  the  son  of  an 
advocate  who  died  on  the  scaffold  during  the  Revolution.  Guizot's 
mother  retired  with  her  family  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  educated. 
In  1805  he  went  to  Paris,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  literature, 
but  he  was  drawn  into  politics,  which,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  divided  his  attention  with  the  work  as  a  historian  and  educa- 
tional orator,  which  more  properly  belonged  to  him.  His  addresses 
at  the  Sorbonne  were  interrupted  by  his  political  enemies  in  1824, 
but  the  Martignac  ministry  allowed  him  to  resume  them.  In  1829  he 
became  once  more  active  and  prominent  in  politics,  and  in  1847  he 
was  the  official  leader  of  the  cabinet  under  Louis  Philippe,  which  fell 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  retired  to  London  where  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  historian  secured  him  the  greatest  respect.  In  1850  he  was 
found  once  more  in  Paris  and  once  more  active  in  pohtics,  but  his 
political  career  ended  witli  the  coup  d'etat,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  increasing  his  already  great  usefulness  in 
literature.  His  '  Life  of  Washington  '  won  for  his  portrait  a  place  in 
the  American  House  of  Representatives.  His  works,  all  of  import- 
ance, make  a  long  list  in  the  library  catalogues,  but  it  is  in  the  addresses 
on  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne  that  his  genius  reached  its  climax, 
and  it  is  on  them  that  his  claim  for  immortality  most  securely  rests. 
Ho  died  September  12th,  1874. 
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CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

(From  the  Lectures  on  '  Civilization  in  Modern  Europe ') 

BEING  called  upon  to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  and  having  con- 
sidered what  subject  would  be  most  agreeable  and  conven- 
ient to  fill  up  the  short  space  allowed  us  from  now  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  considered  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  civiU- 
zation, — that  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  European  civilization, 
of  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  end,  its  character,  would  be  the  most  profit- 
able subject  upon  which  I  could  engage  your  attention 

I  shall  commence  this  investigation  by  placing  before  you  a  series 
of  hypotheses.  I  shall  describe  society  in  various  conditions,  and 
shall  then  ask  if  the  state  in  which  I  so  describe  it  is,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind,  the  state  of  a  people  advancing  in  civilization — 
if  it  answer  to  the  signification  which  mankind  generally  attaches 
to  this  word. 

First,  imagine  a  people  whose  outward  circumstances  are  easy 
and  agreeable :  few  taxes,  few  hardships  ;  justice  is  fairly  administered  ; 
in  a  word,  physical  existence,  taken  altogether,  is  satisfactorily  and 
happily  regulated.  But  with  all  this,  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies 
of  this  people  are  studiously  kept  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  inertness.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  oppression ;  its  tendency  is  not  of  that  character — it  is 
rather  compression.  We  are  not  without  examples  of  this  state  of  society. 
There  have  been  a  great  number  of  little  aristocratic  republics  in  which 
the  people  have  been  thus  treated,  like  so  many  flocks  of  sheep,  carefully 
tended,  physically  happy,  but  without  the  least  intellectual  and  moral 
activity.  Is  this  civilization  ?  Do  we  recognize  here  a  people  in  a  state 
of  moral  and  social  advancement  ? 

Let  us  take  another  hypothesis.  Let  us  imagine  a  people  wnose 
outward  circumstances  are  less  favourable  and  agreeable  ;  still,  however, 
supportable.  As  a  set-off,  its  intellectual  and  moral  cravings  have  not 
here  been  entirely  neglected.  A  certain  range  has  been  allowed  them — 
some  few  pure  and  elevated  sentiments  have  been  here  distributed ; 
rehgious  and  moral  notions  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  improvement ; 
but  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  stifle  every  principle  of  liberty. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  tliis  people  are  provided  for  in  the  wa}^ 
that,  among  some  nations,  the  physical  wants  have  been  provided 
for  ;  a  certain  portion  of  truth  is  doled  out  to  each,  but  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  help  himself — to  seek  for  truth  on  his  owii  account.     Immo- 
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bility  is  the  character  of  its  moral  hfe  ;  and  to  this  condition  are  fallen 
most  of  the  populations  of  Asia,  in  which  theocratic  government  restrains 
the  advance  of  man  :  such,  for  example,  is  the  state  of  the  Hindoos. 
I  again  put  the  same  question  as  before :  Is  this  a  people  among  whom 
civilization  is  going  on  ? 

I  will  change  entirely  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis.  Suppose 
a  people  among  whom  there  reigns  a  very  large  stretch  of  personal  liberty, 
but  among  whom  also  disorder  and  inequality  almost  everywhere  abound. 
The  weak  are  oppressed,  afflicted,  destroyed  ;  violence  is  the  ruling  char- 
acter of  the  social  condition.  Every  one  knows  that  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Europe.  Is  this  a  civilized  state  ?  It  may,  without  doubt, 
contain  germs  of  civihzation  which  may  progressively  shoot  up  ;  but 
the  actual  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  this  society  is  not,  we  may 
rest  assured,  what  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  call  civihzation. 
I  pass  on  to  a  fourth  and  last  hypothesis.  Every  individual  here 
enjoys  the  widest  extent  of  Uberty  ;  inequality  is  rare,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
very  slight  character.  Every  one  does  as  he  likes,  and  scarely  differs 
in  power  from  his  neighbour.  But  then  here  scarcely  such  a  thing  is 
known  as  a  general  interest ;  here  exist  but  few  public  ideas  ;  hardly 
any  public  feeling  ;  but  little  society  ;  in  short,  the  hfe  and  faculties 
of  individuals  are  put  forth  and  spent  in  an  isolated  state,  with  but  little 
regard  to  society,  and  with  scarcely  a  sentiment  of  its  influence.  Men 
here  exercise  no  influence  upon  one  another  ;  they  leave  no  traces  of 
their  existence.  Generation  after  generation  pass  away,  leaving  society 
just  as  they  found  it.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of 
savages  ;  liberty  and  equality  dwell  among  them,  but  no  touch  of  civiliz- 
ation. 

I  could  easily  multiply  these  hypotheses,  but  I  presume  that  I  have 
gone  far  enough  to  show  what  is  tlie  popular  and  natural  signification 
of  the  word  "  civihzation." 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  States  which  I  have  just  described 
will  correspond  with  the  common  notion  of  mankind  respecting  this 
term.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  idea  comprised  in  the  word  "  civiliz- 
ation "  (and  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  various  examples  which 
I  iiave  placed  before  you)  is  the  notion  of  progress,  of  development. 
It  calls  up  within  us  the  notion  of  a  people  advancing,  of  a  people  in  a 
course  of  improvement  and  melioration. 

Now,  what  is  this  progress  ?  What  is  this  development  ?  In  this  is 
the  great  difficulty.  The  etymology  of  the  word  seems  sufficiently 
obvious — it  points  at  once  to  the  improvement  of  civil  life.  The  first 
notion  which  strikes  us  in  pronouncing  it  is  the  progress  of  society  ; 
the  melioration  of  the  social  state  ;  the  carrying  to  higher  perfection 
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the  relations  between  man  and  man.  It  awakens  within  us  at 
once^  the  notion  of  an  increase  of  national  prosperity,  of  a  greater 
activity  and  better  organization  of  the  social  relations.  On  one  hand 
there  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  power  and  well-being  of  society 
at  large ;  and  on  the  other  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  this 
power  and  this  well-being  among  the  individuals  of  which  society  is 
composed. 

But  the  word  "  civihzation  "  has  a  more  extensive  signification 
than  this,  which  seems  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  outward,  physical  organ- 
ization of  society.  Now,  if  this  were  all,  the  human  race  would  be  a 
little  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  an  ant-hill  or  beehive ;  a  society 
in  which  nothing  was  sought  for  beyond  order  and  well-being — in  which 
the  highest,  the  sole  aim,  would  be  the  production  of  the  means  of  life, 
and  their  equitable  distribution. 

But  our  nature  at  once  rejects  this  definition  as  too  narrow.  It 
tells  us  that  man  is  formed  for  a  higher  destiny  than  this.  That  this 
is  not  the  full  development  of  his  character — that  civilization  comprehends 
something  more  extensive,  something  more  complex,  something  superior 
to  the  perfection  of  social  relations,  of  social  power  and  well-being. 

That  this  is  so,  we  have  not  merely  the  evidence  of  our  nature, 
and  that  derived  from  the  signification  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  attached  to  the  word,  but  we  have  likewise  the  evidence  of  facts. 

No  one,  for  example,  will  deny  that  there  are  communities  in  which 
the  social  state  of  man  is  better — in  which  the  means  of  life  are  better 
supphed,  are  more  rapidly  produced,  are  better  distributed,  than  in  others, 
which  yet  will  be  pronounced  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  mankind  to 
be  superior  in  point  of  civihzation. 

Take  Rome,  for  example,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Republic, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  War  ;  the  moment  of  her  greatest  virtues, 
when  she  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  empire  of  the  world — when  her 
social  condition  was  evidently  improving.  Take  Rome  again  under 
Augustus,  at  the  commencement  of  her  dechne,  when,  to  say  the  least, 
the  progressive  movement  of  society  halted,  when  bad  principles  seemed 
ready  to  prevail ;  but  is  there  any  person  who  would  not  say  that  Rome 
was  more  civiUzed  under  Augustus  than  in  the  days  of  Fabricius  or 
Cincinnatus  ? 

Let  us  look  further ;  let  us  look  at  France  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  In  a  merely  social  point  of  view,  as  respects 
the  quantity  and  the  distribution  of  well-being  among  individuals,  France, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  decidedly  inferior 
to  several  of  the  other  States  of  Europe  ;  to  Holland  and  England 
in  particular.     Social  activity,  in  these  countries,  was  greater,  increased 
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more  rapidly,  and  distributed  its  fruits  more  equitably  among  individuals. 
Yet  consult  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  and  it  will  tell  you  that 
France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  the  most  civilized 
country  of  Europe.  Europe  has  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this 
fact,  and  evidence  of  its  truth  will  be  found  in  all  the  great  works  of 
European  literature. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  all  that  we  understand  by  this  term 
is  not  comprised  in  the  simple  idea  of  social  well-being  and  happiness  ; 
and,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  discover  that,  besides  the  progress 
and  melioration  of  social  life,  another  development  is  comprised  in  our 
notion  of  civilization  :  namely,  the  development  of  individual  hfe,  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties— the  development 
ol  man  himself 

It  is  this  development  which  so  strikingly  manifested  itself  in  France 
and  Rome  at  these  epochs  ;  it  is  this  expansion  of  human  intelligence 
which  gave  to  them  so  great  a  degree  of  superiority  in  civilization.  In 
these  countries  the  godlike  principle  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute  exhibited  itself  with  pecuhar  grandeur  and  power,  and  compensated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  defects  of  their  social  system.  These 
communities  had  still  many  social  conquests  to  make,  but  they  had  akeady 
glorified  themselves  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  victories  they  had 
achieved.  Many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  were  here  wanting ;  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  were  still  withheld  their  natural 
rights  and  political  privileges  ;  but  see  the  number  of  illustrious  individuals 
who  lived  and  earned  the  applause  and  approbation  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Here,  too,  literature,  science,  and  art  attained  extraordinary 
perfection,  and  shone  in  more  splendour  than  perhaps  they  had  ever 
done  before.  Now,  wherever  this  takes  place,  wherever  man  sees  these 
glorious  idols  of  his  worship  displayed  in  their  full  lustre,— wherever 
he  sees  this  fund  of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment  for  the  godlike  part 
of  his  nature  called  into  existence,  there  he  recognizes  and  adores  civiliz- 
ation. 

Two  elements,  then,  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  great  fact  which 
we  call  civilization  ; — two  circumstances  are  necessary  to  its  existence— it 
fives  upon  two  conditions— it  reveals  itself  by  two  symptons  :  the  progress 
of  society,  the  progress  of  individuals  ;  the  melioration  of  the  social 
system,  and  the  expansion  of  tlie  mind  and  faculties  of  man.  Wherever 
the  exterior  condition  of  man  becomes  enlarged,  quickened,  and  improved  ; 
wherever  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  distinguishes  itself  by  its  energy, 
brilliancy,  and  its  grandeur  ;  wherever  these  two  signs  concur,  and  they 
often  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  gravest  imperfections  in  tlie  social 
system,  there  man  proclaims  and  applauds  civilization. 
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Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  be  the  notion  mankind  in  general 
would  form  of  civilization,  from  a  simple  and  rational  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  This  view  of  it  is  confirmed  by  history.  If  we 
ask  of  her  what  has  been  the  character  of  every  great  crisis  favourable 
to  civilization,  if  we  examine  those  great  events  which  all  acknowledge 
to  have  carried  it  forward,  we  shall  always  find  one  or  other  of  the  two 
elemen/ts  which  I  have  just  described.  They  have  all  been  epochs  of 
individual  or  social  improvement — events  which  have  either  wrought 
a  change  in  individual  man,  in  his  opinions,  his  manners  ;  or  in  his  exterior 
condition,  his  situtation  as  regards  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men. 
Christianity,  for  example — I  allude  not  merely  to  the  first  moment  of 
its  appearance,  but  to  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence — Christianity 
was  in  no  way  addressed  to  the  social  condition  of  man  ;  it  distinctly 
disclaimed  all  interference  with  it. 

It  commanded  the  slave  to  obey  his  master.  It  attacked  none  of 
the  great  evils,  none  of  the  gross  acts  of  injustice,  by  which  the 
social  system  of  that  day  was  disfigured ;  yet  who  but  will  acknowlege 
that  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  civilization  ? 
And  wherefore  ?  Because  it  has  changed  the  interior  condition  of 
man,  his  opinions,  his  sentiments ;  because  it  has  regenerated  his 
moral,  his  intehectual  character. 

We  have  seen  a  crisis  of  an  opposite  nature ;  a  crisis  affecting  not 
the  intellectual,  but  the  outward  condition  of  man,  which  has  changed 
and  regenerated  society.  This  also  w^e  may  rest  assured  is  a  decisive 
crisis  of  civilization.  If  we  search  history  through,  we  shaU  everywhere 
find  the  same  result ;  we  shall  meet  with  no  important  event,  which  had 
a  direct  influence  in  the  advancement  of  civihzation,  which  has  not 
exercised  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  I  have  just  mentioned.     .     .     . 

When  any  great  change  takes  place  in  the  state  of  a  country, — 
when  any  great  development  of  social  prosperity  is  accomplished  within 
it, — any  revolution  or  reform  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of  society, 
this  new  event  naturally  has  its  adversaries.  It  is  necessarily  contested 
and  opposed.  Now  what  are  the  objections  which  the  adversaries 
of  such  revolutions  bring  against  them  ? 

They  assert  that  this  progress  of  the  social  condition  is  attended 
with  no  advantage ;  that  it  does  not  improve  in  a  corresponding  degree 
the  moral  state — the  intellectual  powers  of  man  ;  that  it  is  a  false,  deceitful 
progress,  which  proves  detrimental  to  his  moral  character,  to  the  true 
interests  of  his  better  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  this  attack  is  repulsed 
with  much  force  by  the  friends  of  the  movement.  They  maintain  that 
the  progress  of  society  necessarily  leads  to  the  progress  of  intelligence 
and  moraUty  ;   that,  in  proportion  as  the  social  life  is  better  regulated. 
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individual  life  becomes  more  refined  and  virtuous.  Thus  the 
question  rests  in  abeyance  between  the  opposers  and  partisans  of  the 
change. 

But  reverse  this  hypothesis :  suppose  the  moral  development  in 
progress.  What  do  the  men  who  labour  for  it  generally  hope  for  ? 
What,  at  the  origin  of  societies,  have  the  founders  of  religion,  the  sages, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  who  have  laboured  to  regulate  and  refine  the 
manners  of  mankind,  promised  themselves  ?  What  but  the  melioration 
of  the  social  condition  ;  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  blessings 
of  life  ?  What,  now,  let  me  ask,  should  be  inferred  from  this  dispute 
and  from  those  hopes  and  promises  ?  It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  inferred 
that  it  is  the  spontaneous,  intuitive  conviction  of  mankind ;  that 
the  two  elements  of  civilization — the  social  and  moral  development — 
are  intimately  connected  ;  that,  at  the  approach  of  one,  man  looks  for 
the  other.  It  is  to  this  natural  conviction  we  appeal  when,  to  second 
or  combat  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  elements,  we  deny  or  attest 
its  union  with  the  other.  We  know  that  if  men  were  persuaded  that 
the  melioration  of  the  social  condition  would  operate  against  the  expansion 
of  the  intellect,  they  would  almost  oppose  and  cry  out  against  the  advance- 
ment of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  to  mankind  of 
improving  society  by  improving  its  individual  members,  we  find  them 
wilhng  to  believe  us,  and  to  adopt  the  principle.  Hence,  we  may  affirm 
that  it  is  the  intuitive  belief  of  man  that  these  two  elements  of  civilization 
are  intimately  connected,  and  that  they  reciprocally  produce  one 
another. 

If  we  now  examine  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  the  same 
result.  We  shall  find  that  every  expansion  of  human  intelligence  has 
proved  of  advantage  to  society ;  and  that  all  the  great  advances  in  the 
social  condition  have  turned  to  the  profit  of  humanity.  One  or  other 
of  these  facts  may  predominate,  may  shine  forth  with  greater  splendour 
for  a  season,  and  impress  upon  the  movement  its  own  particular  character. 
At  times,  it  may  not  be  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval,  after  a 
thousand  transformations,  a  thousand  obstacles,  that  the  second  shows 
itself  and  comes,  as  it  were,  to  complete  the  civilization  which  the  first  had 
begun  ;  but  when  we  look  closely,  we  easily  recognize  the  link  by  which 
they  are  connected.  The  movements  of  Providence  are  not  restricted 
to  narrow  bounds  ;  it  is  not  anxious  to  deduce  to-day  the  consequence 
of  the  premises  it  laid  down  yesterday.  It  may  defer  this  for  ages,  till 
the  fulness  of  time  shall  come.  Its  logic  will  not  be  less  conclusive 
for  reasoning  slowly.  Providence  move^  through  time,  as  the  gods 
of  Homer  through  space — it  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away ! 
How    long    a    time,  how    many  circumstances    intervened,   before    the 
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regeneration  of  the  moral  powers  of  man,  by  Christianity,  exercised  its 
great,  its  legitimate  influence  upon  his  social  condition  ?  Yet  who  can 
doubt  or  mistake  its  power  ? 

If  we  pass  from  history  to  the  nature  itself  of  the  two  facts  which 
constitute  civilization,  we  are  infallibly  led  to  the  same  result.  We 
have  all  experienced  this.  If  a  man  make  a  mental  advance,  some  mental 
discovery,  if  he  acquire  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  faculty,  what  is 
the  desire  that  takes  possession  of  him  at  the  very  moment  he  makes 
it  ?  It  is  the  desire  to  promulgate  his  sentiment  to  the  exterior  world — 
to  publish  and  realize  his  thought.  When  a  man  acquires  a  new  truth— 
when  his  being  in  his  own  eyes  has  made  an  advance,  has  acquired 
a  new  gift,  immediately  there  becomes  joined  to  this  acquirement 
the  notion  of  a  mission.  He  feels  obliged,  impelled,  as  it  were, 
by  a  secret  interest,  to  extend,  to  carry  out  of  himself  the 
change,  the  melioration  wliich  has  been  accomplished  within  him. 
To  what  but  this  do  we  owe  the  exertions  of  great  reformers  ?  The 
exertions  of  those  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  after  having  first  been  changed  them- 
selves, have  been  stimulated  and  governed  by  no  other  impulse  than 
this. 

So  much  for  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  intellectual  man. 
Let  us  now  consider  him  in  a  social  state.  A  revolution  is  made  in  the 
condition  of  society.  Rights  and  property  are  more  equitably  distributed 
among  individuals  ;  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the  world 
is  purer — is  more  beautiful.  The  state  of  things,  both  as  respects  govern- 
ments, and  as  respects  men  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  is  improved. 
And  can  there  be  a  question  whether  the  sight  of  this  goodly  spectacle, 
whether Tthe  melioration  of  this  external  condition  of  man,  will  have 
a  corresponding  influence  upon  his  mora!,  his  individual  character, — 
upon  humanity  ?  Such  a  doubt  would  belie  all  that  is  said  of  the  author- 
ity of  example  and  of  the  power  of  habit,  which  is  founded  upon  nothing 
but  the  conviction  that  exterior  facts  and  circumstances,  if  good,  reas  en- 
able, well-regulated,  are  followed,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less  completely, 
by  intellectual  results  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  same  beauty ;  that 
a  world  better  governed,  better  regulated,  a  world  in  which  justice 
more  fully  prevails,  renders  man  himself  more  just ;  that  the  intellectual 
man,  then,  is  instructed  and  improved  by  the  superior  condition  of  society, 
and  his  social  condition,  his  external  well-being,  meliorated  and  refined 
by  increase  of  intelligence  in  individuals  ;  that  the  two  elements  of  civiliz- 
ation are  strictly  connected  ;  that  ages,  that  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  may 
interpose  between  them;  that  it  is  possible  they  may  undergo  a  thousand 
transformations  before  they  meet  together  ;    but  that  sooner  or  later 
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this  union  will  take  place  is  certain,  for  it  is  a  law  of  their  nature  that 
they  should  do  so — the  great  facts  of  history  bear  witness  that  such 
is  really  the  case — the  instinctive  belief  of  man  proclaims  the  same 
truth. 
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(1811-1881) 

THE  German  Revolution  of  1848  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  continental  Europe.  It  checked  the 
Reactionists  of  France,  and  forced  parliamentary  government, 
not  only  on  Germany,  but  on  every  other  country  of  continental 
Europe,  except  Russia  and  Turkey.  Seeming  to  end  in  failure,  with 
its  leaders  in  flight  for  their  lives,  it  was  really  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  civilized  intellect  against  the  mediaeval.  Its  per- 
manent moral  success  was  due  to  the  work  of  a  few  dauntless  young 
Germans*  scholar?,  and  thinkers,  with  Frederick  Hecker  as  one  of  the 
most  dauntless  among  them.  He  was  born  at  Eichtersheim  in  Baden, 
Sep':ember  28th,  1811.  After  graduating  in  law  at  Heidelberg,  he 
began  practising  his  profession  in  the  supreme  court  at  Manheim. 
His  great  eloquence  led  to  his  election  to  the  second  chamber  in  Baden, 
and  his  liberal  sympathies  soon  brought  him  into  close  relations  with 
the  opponents  of  German  absolutism — notably  with  the  Turner  societies, 
in  which  opposition  to  despotic  government  had  taken  a  strong  hold. 
After  the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1848  and  the  defeat  at  Kaudern 
(April  20th,  1849),  he  escaped  to  Basel  where  for  sometime  he  edited 
a  progressive  newspaper.  Finding  the  Reactionists  too  strong  for;1him, 
he  joined  the  thousands  of  young  German  Liberals  who  were  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Settling  in  Illinois,  not  far  from  St.  Louis, 
he  passed  the  vemainder  of  his  useful  life  in  America,  serving  as  a  Colonel 
in  the  Civil  War  and  dying  in  1881.  His  speeches  and  lectures,  which 
are  published  in  German  by  C.  Witter,  of  St.  Louis,  are  examples  of  most 
extraordinary  eloquence.  When  they  are  better  known  in  Germany, — 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  before  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century, — 
they  will  go  far  to  establish  Colonel  Hecker's  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  who  ever  spoke  the  German  language. 

LIBERTY  IN  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS 

(An  Oration  delivered  on  July  4th,  1871,  at  Trenton,  U.S.A.) 

THE  roar  of  war  in  the  Old  WorM  has  died  away ;  the  shout  of 
victory  grows  less  noisy  ;  graves  sink  in,  blood-pools  are  washed 
away,  and  hard  by  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  hovels  sit  Misery  and  Heart- 
ache and  Want,  while  we  hallow  the  tarthday  of  this  great  free  nation. 
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celebrate  the  independence  of  this  Atlantis  from  the  power  of  princes 
and  the  yoke  of  kings,  and  consecrate  this  banner,  the  S3'Tnbol  of  the 
courage  of  manhood  and  the  love  of  liberty ! 

Independence !  a  grand  word,  whose  full  enjoyment  none  of 
woman  born  can  share.  And  he  can  hold  himself  most  fortunate, 
when  the  greatest  measure  of  dependency  has  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders  ! 

Independence  and  Liberty  are  an  inseparable  pair  of  sisters.  Only 
he  who  is  independent  is  free,  and  the  freeman  alone  is  inde- 
pendent ! 

And  this  is  the  higher  purpose  of  genuine  Turn-craft — to  develop 
the  body  and  to  deliver  it  from  weakness  and  ailments  ;  to  free  the 
intellect  from  all  shackles  ;  with  "  the  wing-stroke  of  a  free  mind 
to  disperse  the  spectres  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  irrestraint, 
and  the  spirit  of  servility  !  With  uplifted  banner,  with  body  and  with 
mind  to  strive  towards  independence  and  liberty  1  "  As  in  the  ever- 
memorable  era  of  1848-49,  the  Turners,  rank  on  rank,  clear  in  their  might 
of  manhood,  stood  first  in  freedom's  camp,  so  here,  likewise,  they  were 
among  the  first  who  battled  against  oligarchy ;  who  with  their  bodies 
defended  the  unity,  the  equality,  the  liberty,  the  union  of  this  land  ;  who 
bled  for  them  and  joyously  marched  to  their  death  for  them.  And  as 
the  Turners  have  ever  held  it  a  duty  to  fight  in  the  front  rank  for  manhood 
rights  and  human  freedom,  so  they  will  fall  back  from  their  place  and 
from  their  flag,  emblem  of  their  principles,  only  when  they  are  carried 
back — dead  I 

The  Republican  form  of  government  is  the  arch  of  triumph  that 
leads  to  the  realization  of  our  high  ideal !  The  Repubhc,  because  it 
has  for  its  foundation  liberty  and  equality, — because  it  gives  the  individual 
man  time  and  rcK)m  for  free,  untrammelled  development, — is  the  highway 
that  leads  to  the  temple  of  true  human  dignity.  And  on  this  holiday, 
it  becomes  us  to  glance  around  us  and  to  look  upon  the  picture  which 
the  Age  unrolls  before  us  ! 

Two  nations  celebrate  their  independence  this  year.  We  celebrate 
here  our  independence  from  king-craft,  from  our  parent  stock  beyond 
the  waters,  and  from  oppression  which  other  nationalities  exercised 
over  their  spontaneity,  their  individuality,  their  power,  their  develop- 
ment I 

Germany  is  no  longer  obliged  now  to  receive  as  tantamount  to 
orders  the  wishes  of  a  Czar  and  his  NesseJrode,  or  to  put  up  with  the 
culture  and  civilization  dictated  by  a  ruler  of  Pandours,  Croats,  Slovaks, 
and  the  like,  with  his  Metternich  !  No  longer  has  she  to  submit  to 
the  trade  ordinances  of  the  ohgarchical  monarchic  shopkeepers  of  Great 
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Britain,  with  her  Castlereaghs,  Wellingtons,  and  RusseUs !  No  longer 
has  she  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  crowing  of  the  Gallic  cock,  for  the 
prey  scream  of  the  eagle,  or  the  fanfaronades  of  Gaul ! 

Germany  has  seized  and  holds  her  future  in  her  own  strong  hand. 
And  as  she  fought  for  her  rational  independence  against  the  outside, 
so  on  the  inside  may  she  conquer  independence  for  the  individual  citizen, 
celebrating  solemnly,  as  we  do  each  year,  the  day  of  a  Magna  Charta, 
and  not  merely  a  peace  sealed  with  the  pommel  of  the  sword.  Treaties 
of  peace  are  short  of  breath  and  short  lived  !  Free  constitutions  endure 
from  generation  to  generation  ! 

On  the  day  on  which  ninety-five  years  ago  the  American  people 
declared  their  independence  and  in  doing  so  announced  and  spread 
before  the  whole  world  the  gospel  of  the  people — from  that  ever- memorable 
day  on,  the  wages  of  the  trade  of  royalty  steadily  fell  1  Yes,  Kingship 
got  to  be,  as  to-day  in  Spain,  knocked  do^vn  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
this  great  Continent,  which  almost  reaches  from  pole  to  pole — this  Atlantis, 
with  legends  of  which  Egyptian  priests  had  filled  the  minds  of  Solon 
and  of  Plato — this  our  sea-bom  Atlantis  is  destined  to  rejuvenate  the 
world  into  Liberty !  And  on  the  birthday  of  the  American  Republic 
it  becomes  us  well  to  consider  the  effect  of  that  solemn  act  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  to  draw  comparisons  of  the  conditions  of 
the  other  nations. 

At  that  time  this  country  had  a  population  of  two  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This  immense  territory  was  a  wilderness, 
a  home  for  wild  beasts  and  wilder  savages.  To-day  the  people  number 
close  to  forty  millions,  and  before  the  St.  Sylvester  night  of  1899,  when 
the  nineteenth  century  is  wrung  out  and  the  twentieth  is  rung  in, 
there  will  be  from  eighty  million  to  one  hundred  million  Republicans 
here  to  celebrate  the  day  !  A  shiver  creeps  along  the  backbone  of  King- 
craft and  its  servitors  at  the  thought ! 

A  hundred  millions  of  Republicans — a  fearful  propaganda !  "  O 
my  exalted,  imperial  master !  What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  "  stutter 
the  lackeys.  With  a  shrill  scream,  like  a  new  Phoenix,  arisen  from 
brass-^ack  and  ashes,  rushes  the  locomotive  through  what  lately  was 
wilderness,  away  over  hill  and  abyss,  dale  and  waters,  chasm  and  plain, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  bannered  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  piercing  sound  that  echoes  from  its  waving  folds  strikes 
my  ear  :  "  Free,  free,  free  !  "  On  all  the  seas  floats  this  respect-compell- 
ing symbol  of  free  citizenship !  On  stream  and  ocean,  on  a  thousand 
highways,  by  land-roads,  sea-roads,  and  railroads,  there  is  a  rush  and 
activity  like  that  of  ants  or  honeybees ;  and  further,  ever  further,  the 
country  opens  its  lap  and  shakes  therefrom  the  riches  of  the  earth  1 
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Here  only  those  beg  who  will  beg.  And  this  country  is  not  directed 
by  kings  and  high-born  gentlemen  ;  not  protected  by  mighty  standing 
armies,  not  governed  by  a  well-clothed  and  trained  body  of  officials. 
It  is  not  governed  from  "  on  High  !  "  Possibly  it  is  not  governed  at  all ! 
It  dispenses  with  the  entire  happiness-bestowing  paraphernalia  of  European 
nations,  and  still  it  grows,  extends  itself,  and  prospers.  In  amazement 
the  nations  view  the  resurrected  Atlantis  and  ask :  Who  has  done  all 
this  ?     Who  is  the  necromancer  ? 

It  is  the  Liberty,  it  is  the  Independence,  which  deprives  no  human 
being  of  his  opportunity  for  development  and  activity. 

With  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  the  children  of  anti- 
quated, over-refined,  and  almost  sterotyped  culture  may  gaze  on  the  man 
from  the  greatWestern  Continent,  and  on  his  rough,  often  unpolished  man- 
ners, and  point  their  fingers  to  outbursts  of  uncouthness  and  unrestraint 
here  and  there.  Where  man  dwells,  there  dwell  also  men's  passions. 
The  difference  between  here  and  there  is  only  in  this.  Here 
passion  rages  publicly,  seen  by  the  world's  eyes.  There  a  veil 
is  spread  over  the  corruption  of  society.  The  common  people  of  New 
York,  even  when  not  regarded  as  a  present  from  the  Old  World,  are  not 
worse,  are  not  more  abominable,  than  the  populace  of  Europe's  great 
centres  of  humanity.  For  all  that  and  all  this,  "  we  sovereign  members 
of  a  sovereign  people  "  prefer  to  move  and  have  our  being  here  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  rather  tlian  under  anj'  tricolor  of  royal  might 
and  splendour  of  monarchical  ordination  and  subordination. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  few,  who,  having  scraped  a  sufficiency 
of  mammon  together,  have  returned  to  the  Old  World,  and  there 
liave  scattered  broadcast  their  condemnation  of  this  country  and  its 
people,  telling  how  differently  they  feel  among  polished  gentlemen, 
beautiful  women,  and  the  fine  lace  ruffles  of  the  court  under  the  protection 
of  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  royal  police.  But  be  it  said  as  a  subject 
for  your  consolation,  my  friends,  that  those,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
European  beadle  and  beggar-catcher  and  of  his  lord  and  master,  thus 
cast  their  potsherd  ballot  of  condemnation,  of  ostracism  against  the 
Republic,   consist  only  of  three  kinds : — 

Either  they  are  of  the  kind  who  stand  in  admiration  before  their 
own  greatness  and  distinction  ;  who  recoil  before  our  West,  because 
kid  gloves  are  still  so  scarce  and  our  unrestrained  manners  are  still  so 
unsmooth  and  roughly  welted ;  who,  in  fine,  have  stuck  in  the  scacoast 
cities  of  the  East,  because  there  it  is  a  little  more  like  Europe,  but  princi- 
pally because  there  it  is  easier  to  pile  up  money  !  Their  greatness  was 
not  a  source  of  wonder !  They  felt  themselves  banished,  turned  back  ! 
They  took  a  short  look  at  the  Union  through  New  York  Paddy,  Tammany 
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spectacles,  and  crawfished  back  to  their  mothers !  Or,  they  are  those 
over  whom  the  shell  of  European  customs,  convenance,  and  social  form- 
ations had  grown  as  tightly  as  if  they  were  crabs,  and  consequently 
they  had  it  always  in  mind  to  return — as  soon  as  they  had  made  friends 
with  the  Almighty  Dollar.  The  third  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  consists  of  disappointed  ne'er-do-wells,  enthused  by  the  hope 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment  and,  if  possible,  of  no 
work  at  all.  Members  of  the  first  two  classes  take  pains,  however, 
to  invest  the  savings  they  have  scraped  together  in  American  securities. 
For  that  object,  the  Republic  is  good  enough  for  them. 

We  will  not  be  broken-hearted,  seeing  them  go  back  whence  they 
came.  They  may  feel  happier  among  house  servants  and  court  lackeys 
than  in  our  company,  and  may  hurrah  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
Wilhelm  III.,  which  significantly  was  unveiled  on  the  day  on  which  the 
people  in  arms  celebrated  the  victory  they  had  won, — the  statue  of  that 
Frederick  Wilhelm  III.,  who  persecuted  Turnerdom,  who  organized 
the  "  crusade  against  demagogues,"  who  \vith  press,  speech,  associations 
meetings,  and  other  gags  and  clubs,  declared  war  on  every  hberal  idea, 
and  at  whose  death  the  entire  German  nation  breathed  freer  as  if  it  were 
released  from  a  nightmare. 

One  thing  more  we  will  shout  at  those  tired  of  America.  "  You 
have  taken  your  seat  between  two  stools !  Those  abroad  regard  you 
suspiciously  as  not  belonging  to  their  class,  while  we  over  here  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you !     March  !     Off  with  you  I  " 

That  this  nation  has  steadily  grown  in  power,  has  exhibited  its 
assets  to  all  the  people  of  the  universe  ;  that  notwithstanding  many 
shortcomings  in  administration  and  policy,  which,  alas  !  are  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  it  has  steadily  prospered  ;  that  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  except  England,  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  decreased 
its  national  debt,  while  others  have  suffered  deficit  after  deficit,  asked 
for  loan  after  loan,  accumulating  a  truly  wonderful  garland  of  I.  O.'U.'s — 
what  a  spectacle  that  contrast  makes  for  those  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  I 

A  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  is  set  up  on  account  of  cruelties, 
bloodshed,  murder,  and  incendiarism  perpetrated  by  dehumanized, 
hell-crazed  people  in  Paris !  It  is  a  shriek  against  the  incarnate  red 
spectre,  still  as  of  old  a  threatening  of  all  existing  things,  all  order,  the 
entire  social  fabric  of  the  present ! 

"  This,"  they  say,  "  is  the  result  of  your  teachings  of  the  freedom 
and  the  equality  of  man,  of  human  dignity  and  of  human  rights  !  " 
"There  you  are  with  your  Republic  !  "  howls  the  whole  horde  of  reaction. 
The  court  chamberlains  are  hanging  on  all  the  fire-alarm  bells  ;  the 
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lackeys  high  and  low  are  ringing  the  tocsin  against  freedom,  and 
training  on  royal  tricolor  poles  their  lettres  de  cachet  against  the  Republic 
and  Republicanism  throughout  the  worid,  from  Petersburg  to  Madrid. 
What  a  vulture  feast  they  are  preparing  as  they  get  ready  to  rend  the 
flesh  of  the  Prometheus  of  Liberty  ! 

Who,  I  ask  of  you,  ye  rulers  and  quaking  knaves, — who  is  it  that 
forced  the  growth  of  all  these  horrors  and  hideous  crimes,  of  all  this 
scoundrelism  and  debauchery  ?  Was  it  not  thou,  Ape  of  Octavianus, 
who  with  word  and  letter  played  the  Sociahst  ?  Then  these  rascals  and 
swindlers,  these  Mires,  Momies,  Pereires,  and  Maganys,  these  Jeckers  and 
St.  Amands, — the  entire  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  lot, — who  was 
it  cultivated,  preferred,  distinguished,  selected,  and  raised  them  to  the 
dignities  of  representatives  of  Casarism  ?  Was  it  not  you  who  fostered 
rivalry  and  extravagance,  parade,  and  fashion,  and  foUy,  hiding  under 
high-sounding  names  whatever  was  worse  and  most  corrupt,  as  we  know 
from  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  was  once  done  by  your  likes  in  the  decadence 
of  Athens  and  Rome  ?  Harlots  became  "  demi-monde " ;  swindles 
passed  as  "  institutes  of  credit  "  ;  murder  and  deportation  were  called 
"  the  salvation  of  order  "  ;  vice  was  courtier  like,  and  for  all  this  they 
are  praised  as  the  "  saviours  of  society  " — these  hangmen  of  reaction  ! 

Did  not  the  great  ones  of  earth  become  his  guests  and  bend  the 
hinges  of  their  knees  before  the  doubtful  reputation  of  his  wife  ?  Did 
they  not  recline  upon  his  pillows,  and  banquet  and  gorge  themselves  ? 
And  at  the  World  Exposition,  and  there  where  the  grey  monuments 
of  the  despotic  Pharaohs  Crist  their  gaze  towards  the  Suez  Canal — there 
stood  the  neglected,  hard-working,  hungry  people  where  they  could 
see  the  Cocotte,  the  Cancan  covered  with  gold  and  diamonds,  and  official 
thieves  in  brilliant  equipages  and  embroidered  uniforms !  They  saw 
the  feast  of  Belshazzar  and  the  lustful  splendour  of  the  woman  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

"  Am  I  not  better  than  Cora  Pearl,  the  Boulanger,  the  Schneider  ? 
Mine  and  my  mother's  past  are  not  Montijo's,"  said  the  pale  wife  of  the 
proletarian.  "  Do  I  not  earn  my  scanty  bread  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  ?  " 
grumbled  the  workman  in  his  blouse,  as  the  protected  gamblers  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  grand  larcenists  of  wealth  in  their  well-fed 
splendour  drove  in  a  whirl  past  them. 

When  you  have  cut  the  foundation  of  morals  from  under  the  feet 
of  the  people,  you  accuse  liberty  and  human  rights  of  the  crime,  ye 
true  sons  of  Lucifer  1  But  believe  not,  my  friends,  that  these  conditions 
are  alone  centred  in  Paris  and  France. 

The  cancer  of  the  ago  does  its  foul  work  in  all  the  great  hells  of 
humanity — in  London  and  V'ienua,  in  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  in  Rome 
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and  Madrid,  in  every  place  where  are  collected  those  who  for  easy  gain, 
higher  enjoyment,  and  greater  wealth  await  opportunities  for  anything, 
no  matter  what ;  or;  fearing  the  light,  are  obhged  to  hide  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  sea  of  houses,  where  myriad  funguses  moulder  before  one  plant 
takes  healthy  root ;  where  the  sediment  and  ferment  of  misery-stricken 
human  nature  seek  to  leave  their  deposit ! 

It  is  the  cancer  of  a  richly  inventive,  exaggerated,  indispensable 
industrialism  which  devours  small  industries  as  Saturn  did  his  children. 
It  is  an  age  which  has  produced  ephemeral  millionaires,  and  millions 
of  envious  working  men  filled  with  the  darts  of  hate.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Antioch  and  Byzantium  ?  Who  is  it 
that  will  dissolve  this  strange  enchantment,  and  read  this  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  ? 

But  the  more  a  legion  of  officials  and  soldiers,  of  nobles  and  princes, 
representing  unproductive  activity,  call  upon  the  productive  activity 
of  the  people  to  uphold  the  old  society  and  its  forms,  the  faster  the 
maintenance  of  that  order  will  undermine  order  itself. 

The  ship  drives  into  the  rapids  !  Faster  and  faster  !  Downwards, 
downwards  !  into  the  foaming  waters  !  into  the  chasm's  abyss  ! 

As  yet,  danger  to  this  country  is  not  near,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  stiU  waiting  for  millions  and  millions  of  hands  to  bring 
its  treasure  to  light.  But  already  inherited  cancerous  ulcers  of  corruption 
— money-monarchies  and  bandit-associations  of  powerful  monopolies 
make  themselves  felt  among  our  public  servants ! 

But  into  our  hands,  into  our  sovereign  hands,  has  it  been  given  to 
use  the  surgeon's  knife  and  the  cauterizing  iron.  At  the  hour  when  the 
people  will  it,  will  these  faithless  thieves  be  scourged  at  the  pillory, 
these  monopolies  annihilated,  these  plunderer-bands  be  dispersed ! 
The  whole  people,  the  State,  will  step  into  the  place  of  the  monopolists  ! 
Already  our  new  Constitution  in  Illinois  has  taken  the  first  step,  and 
we  make  acknowledgment  to  the  most  irreproachable  of  the  governors 
of  Illnois,  J.  M.  Palmer,  for  his  intervention. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  up  before  you  a  vision,  a  dream.  Heavy 
night  lay  over  the  earth  and  sky ;  the  sea  was  dark,  filled  with  high, 
black  waves,  and  a  proud  woman  in  golden  armour,  the  standard  of  the 
Republic  undulating  in  her  hand,  led  me  up  to  a  high  sea-beaten  cfilf, 
that  in  the  ocean  afar  overtopped  the  hills  of  earth !  When  she  raised 
her  hand  towards  the  East,  a  thousand  lights  from  the  Aurora  Borealis 
blazed  forth  ;  and  like  a  fire-lit  picture  before  me  the  Old  World  lay  ! 
In  trumpet  tones  sounded  a  mighty  voice :  I  am  the  destiny  of  the 
Old  World,  I  am  America,  and  I  will  plant  the  banner  of  the  dehverance 
of  humanity  on  every  land  !    See,  I  have  taken  away  hunger  from  the 
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lands  of  the  East !  I  have  given  them  the  potato  and  the  golden  ear 
of  maize  !  I  have  healed  their  fever-shaken  bodies  with  the  bark  of 
tiie  cinchona  ;  with  balm  of  healing  herbs  I  have  restored  their  bodies, 
and  with  the  aroma  of  tobacco  I  have  beguiled  their  cares.  With 
woods  for  dyes,  for  use,  for  ornament,  I  have  adorned  their  houses  and 
completed  and  furnished  their  ships.  The  steamer,  the  tamed  leviathan, 
and  the  lightning's  writing  are  my  work,  and  from  seashore  to  sea- 
shore my  sons  have  laid  iron  strands  until  they  have  encircled  the  globe. 
Against  my  shores  the  Gulf  Stream  breaks  its  force  and  hastens  on  to 
warm  the  farthest  northland  of  Europe.  In  the  Florida  gulf  invisibly  and 
silently  the  coral  billions  are  at  work  to  turn  the  Gulf  Stream  and  to 
cover  Europe  with  ice,  but  my  genius  will  remove  this  barrier.  The 
iron-cuirassed  ship  and  the  ram  of  bronze  and  the  monitor  are  the  children 
of  my  brain  ;  and  I  have  taught  the  laws  of  the  Trade  Winds,  and  I 
pour  out  the  treasures  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  land  for  my  people, 
that  it  may  be  multiplied  and  nourished,  while  to  protect  it  I  hold  over 
it  and  its  future  this  bright  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, — an  emblem 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  for  all, — that  beneath  it  shall  be  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  free  of  the  earth.     And  in  this  sign,  I  will  conquer. 
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(1821-1894) 

THE  scientific  imagination  was  never  so  daring  as  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  nor  was  its  daring  ever  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forces  and 
the  conservation  of  energy,  so  eloquently  presented  by  Helmholtz  in 
his  Heidelberg  address  of  1871.  The  sublimity  of  its  peroration  has 
hardly  been  surpassed.  His  comparison  of  the  vital  principle  to  flame, 
and  to  a  musical  chord  which  is  no  sooner  struck  than  it  becomes  an 
entity  other  than  and  above  the  material  agency  producing  it,  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  any  one  but  a  man  of  science,  representing 
the  highest  scientific  and  aesthetic  culture  of  his  century. 

He  was  born  at  Potsdam,  August  31st,  1821,  and  in  1843  began  his 
professional  career  as  military  physician  in  that  city.  From  1849  when 
he  became  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Konigsberg  until  his  death,  Septem- 
ber 8th,  1894,  he  increased  in  intellectual  power  and  in  reputation. 
He  held  professorships  at  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and  Berhn,  invented 
the  ophthalmoscope,  wrote  '  The  Theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Force,' 
'  The  Doctrine  of  Tone-Generation,'  and  other  era-making  works,  and 
made  discoveries  in  acoustics  and  optics  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world.  No  one  who  reads  '  The  Mystery  of  Creation,' 
here  given  from  his  Heidelberg  addresses  of  1871,  will  need  to  be  told 
that  he  had  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CREATION 

(An  Address  Delivered  at  Heidelberg  in   1871) 

ALL  life  and  all  motion  on  our  earth  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
kept  up  by  a  single  force,  that  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  bring 
to  us  light  and  heat.  They  warm  the  air  of  the  hot  zones  ;  this  becomes 
lighter  and  ascends,  while  the  colder  air  flows  from  the  poles.  Thus 
is  formed  the  great  circulation  of  the  passage-winds.  Local  differences 
of  temperature  over  land  and  sea,  plains  and  mountains,  disturb 
the  uniformity  of  this  great  motion,  and  produce  for  us  the  capricious 
change  of  winds.     Warm  aqueous  vapours  ascend  with  the  warm  air. 
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become  condensed  into  clouds,  and  fall  in  the  cooler  zones,  and  upon 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  rain  and  as  snow.  The  water 
collects  in  brooks,  in  rivers,  moistens  the  plains,  and  makes  life  possible  ; 
crumbles  the  stones,  carries  their  fragments  along,  and  thus  works  at  the 
geological  transformation  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays  that  the  variegated  covering  of  plants  of  the 
earth  grows  ;  and  while  they  grow,  they  accumulate  in  their  structure 
organic  matter,  which  partly  serves  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  food, 
and  serves  man  more  particularly  as  fuel.  Coals  and  lignites,  the  sources 
of  power  of  our  steam  engines,  are  remains  of  primitive  plants,  the 
ancient  production  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Need  we  wonder  if,  to  our  forefathers  of  the  Aryan  race  in  India 
and  Persia,  the  sun  appeared  as  the  fittest  symbol  of  the  Deity  ?  They 
were  right  in  regarding  it  as  the  giver  of  all  life — as  the  ultimate  source 
of  almost  all  that  has  happened  on  earth. 

But  whence  does  the  sun  acquire  this  force  ?  It  radiates  forth 
a  more  intense  light  than  can  be  attained  with  any  terrestrial  means. 
It  yields  as  much  heat  as  if  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  coal  were  burned 
every  hour  upon  each  square  foot  of  its  surface.  Of  the  heat  which  thus 
issues  from  it,  the  small  fraction  which  enters  our  atmosphere  furnishes  a 
great  mechanical  force.  Every  steam  engine  teaches  us  that  heat  can 
produce  such  force.  The  sun,  in  fact,  drives  on  earth  a  kind  of  steam 
engine  whose  performances  are  far  greater  than  those  of  artificially  con- 
structed machines.  The  circulation  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  raises, 
as  has  been  said,  the  water  evaporated  from  the  warm  tropical  seas  to  the 
mountain  heights  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  water-raising  engine  of  the  most 
magnificent  kind,  with  whose  power  no  artificial  machine  can  be  even 
distantly  compared.  I  have  previously  explained  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  heat.  Calculated  by  that  standard,  the  work  which  the  sun 
produces  by  its  radiation  is  equal  to  the  constant  exertion  of  seven 
thousand  horse  power  for  each  square  foot  of  the  sun's  surface. 

For  a  long  time  experience  had  impressed  on  our  mechanicians 
that  a  working  force  cannot  be  produced  from  nothing  ;  that  it  can 
only  be  taken  from  the  stores  which  nature  possesses,  which  are  strictly 
limited,  and  which  cannot  be  increased  at  pleasure — whether  it  be  taken 
from  the  rushing  water  or  from  the  wind  ;  whetlier  from  the  layers  of  coal, 
or  from  men  and  from  animals,  which  cannot  work  without  the  consump- 
tion of  food.  Modern  physics  have  attempted  to  prove  the  universality 
of  this  experience,  to  show  tliat  it  applies  to  the  great  whole  of  all  natural 
processes,  and  is  independent  of  the  special  interests  of  man.  These 
have  been  generalized  and  comprehended  in  the  all-ruling  natural  law 
of  the  conservation  of  force.    No  natural  process,  and  no  series  of  natural 
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processes,  can  be  found,  however  manifold  may  be  the  changes  which 
take  place  among  them,  by  which  a  motive  force  can  be  continuously 
produced,  without  a  corresponding  consumption.  Just  as  the  human 
race  finds  on  earth  but  a  limited  supply  of  motive  forces,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing work,  which  it  can  utilize  but  not  increase,  so  also  must  this  be 
the  case  in  the  great  whole  of  nature.  The  universe  has  its  definite 
store  of  force,  which  works  in  it  under  ever- varying  forms ;  is  indestructible, 
not  to  be  increased,  everlasting  and  unchangeable  like  matter  itself. 
It  seems  as  if  Goethe  has  an  idea  of  this  when  he  makes  the  earth-spirit 
speak  of  himself  as  the  representative  of  natural  force  : — 

' '  In  the  currents  of  life,  in  the  tempests  of  motion. 
In  the  fervour  of  art,  in  the  fire,  in  the  storm. 

Hither  and  thither. 

Over  and  under, 

Wend  I  and  wander. 

Birth  and  the  grave, 

Limitless  ocean. 

Where  the  restless  wave 

Undulates  ever 

Under  and  over. 

Their  seething  strife 

Heaving  and  weaving 
•  The  changes  of  life. 
At  the  whirling  loom  of  time  unawed, 
I  work  the  living  mantle  of  God." 

Let  us  return  to  the  special  question  which  concerns  us  here :  Whence 
does  the  sun  derive  this  enormous  store  of  force  which  it  sends  out  ? 

On  earth  the  processes  of  combustion  are  the  most  abundant  source 
of  heat.  Does  the  sun's  heat  originate  in  a  process  of  this  kind  ?  To 
this  question  we  can  reply  with  a  complete  and  decided  negative,  for 
we  now  know  that  the  sun  contains  the  terrestrial  elements  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Let  us  select  from  among  them  the  two,  which,  for 
the  smallest  mass,  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  when  they  com- 
bine ;  let  us  assume  that  the  sun  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  would  unite  to  form  water.  The  mass  of 
the  sun  is  known,  and  also  the  quanity  of  heat  produced  by  the  union 
of  known  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Calculation  shows  that 
under  the  above  supposition  the  heat  resulting  from  their  combustion 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun  for  three 
thousand  and  twenty-one  years.     That,  it  is  true,  is  a  long  time,  but  even 
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profane  history  teaches  that  the  sun  has  lighted  and  warmed  us  for  three 
thousand  years,  and  geology  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  this  period 
must  be  extended  to  millions  of  years. 

Known  chemical  forces  are  thus  so  completely  inadequate,  even 
on  the  most  favourable  assumption,  to  explain  the  production  of  heat 
which  takes  place  in  the  sun,  that  we  must  quite  drop  this  hypothesis. 

We  must  seek  for  forces  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  these  we 
can  only  find  in  cosmical  attraction.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
comparatively  small  masses  of  shooting  stars  and  meteorites  can  produce 
extraordinarily  large  amounts  of  heat  when  their  cosmical  velocities 
are  arrested  by  our  atmosphere.  Now,  the  force  which  has  produced 
these  great  velocities  is  gravitation.  We  know  of  this  force  as  one  acting 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet  when  it  appears  as  terrestrial  gravity.  We 
know  that  a  weight  raised  from  the  earth  can  drive  our  clocks,  and  that 
in  like  manner  the  gravity  of  the  water  rushing  down  from  the  mountains 
works  our  mills. 

If  a  weight  fall  from  a  height  and  strike  the  ground,  its  mass  loses, 
indeed,  the  visible  motion  which  it  had  as  a  whole — in  fact,  however, 
this  motion  is  not  lost ;  it  is  transferred  to  the  smallest  elementary  particles 
of  the  mass,  and  this  invisible  vibration  of  the  molecules  is  the  motion 
of  heat.  Visible  motion  is  transformed  by  impact  into  the  motion  of 
heat. 

That  which  holds  in  this  respect  for  gravity  holds  also  for  gravitation. 
A  heavy  mass,  of  whatever  kind,  which  is  suspended  in  space  separated 
from  another  heavy  mass,  represents  a  force  capable  of  work.  For  both 
masses  attract  each  other,  and,  if  unrestrained  by  centrifugal  force, 
they  move  toward  each  other  under  the  influence  of  this  attraction  ; 
this  takes  place  with  ever-increasing  velocity  ;  and  if  this  velocity  is 
finally  destroyed,  whether  this  be  suddenly  by  colHsion,  or  gradually 
by  the  friction  of  movable  parts,  it  develops  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  the  motion  of  heat,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  calculated  from  the 
equivalence,  previously  established,  between  heat  and  mechanical 
work. 

Now  we  may  assume  with  great  proba!)ility  that  very  many  more 
meteors  fall  upon  the  sun  than  upon  the  earth,  and  with  greater  velocity, 
too,  and  tliercfore  give  more  heat.  Yet  the  hypotliesis  that  (he  entire 
amount  of  tlie  sun's  heat  which  is  continually  lost  by  radiation  is  made 
up  by  the  fall  of  meteors,  a  hypothesis  which  was  propounded  by  Mayer, 
and  has  been  favourably  adopted  by  several  other  physicists,  is  open, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  investigations,  to  ol)jcction  ;  for,  assuming 
it  to  hold,  the  mass  of  the  sun  should  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  conse- 
quence.-; would  have  shown   themselves  in  the  accelerated  motions  of 
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the  planets.  The  entire  loss  of  heat  from  the  sun  cannot  at  all  events 
be  produced  in  this  way ;  at  the  most  a  portion,  which,  however,  may 
not  be  inconsiderable. 

If,  now,  there  is  no  present  manifestation  of  force  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenditure  of  the  sun's  heat,  the  sun  must  originally  have 
had  a  store  of  heat  which  it  gradually  gives  out.  But  whence  this 
store  ?  We  know  that  the  cosmical  forces  alone  could  have  produced  it. 
And  here  the  hypothesis,  previously  discussed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sun, 
comes  to  our  aid.  If  the  mass  of  the  sun  had  been  once  diffused  in 
cosmical  space,  and  had  then  been  condensed, — that  is,  had  fallen 
together  under  the  influence  of  celestial  gravity, — if  then  the  resultant 
motion  had  been  destroyed  by  friction  and  impact  with  the  production 
of  heat,  the  new  world  produced  by  such  condensation  must  have  acquired 
a  store  of  heat,  not  only  of  considerable,  but  even  of  colossal  magnitude. 
Calculation  shows  that,  assuming  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  sun 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  water,  the  temperature  might  be  raised  to 
twenty-eight  milhon  of  degrees,  if  this  quantity  of  heat  could  ever  have 
been  present  in  the  sun  at  one  time.  This  cannot  be  assumed,  for  such 
an  increase  of  temperature  would  offer  the  greatest  hindrance  to  con- 
densation. It  is  probable  rather  that  a  great  part  of  this  heat  which  was 
produced  by  condensation  began  to  radiate  into  space  before  this  con- 
densation was  complete.  But  the  heat  which  the  sun  could  have 
previously  developed  by  its  condensation  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
cover  its  present  expenditure  for  not  less  than  twenty-two  million  years 
of  the  past. 

And  the  sun  is  by  no  means  so  dense  as  it  may  become.  Spectrum 
analysis  demonstrates  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  iron  and  of  other 
known  constituents  of  the  rocks.  The  pressure  which  endeavours 
to  condense  the  interior  is  about  eight  hundred  times  as  great  as  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  the  density  of  the  sun,  owing  probably 
to  its  enormous  temperature,  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth. 

We  may  therefore  assume  with  great  probability  that  the  sun  will 
still  continue  in  its  condensation,  even  if  it  only  attained  the  density  of 
the  earth — though  it  will  probably  become  far  denser  in  the  interior, 
owing  to  the  enormous  pressure — this  would  develop  fresh  quantities 
of  heat  which  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  for  an  additional  seventeen 
million  years  the  same  intensity  of  sunshine  as  that  which  is  now  the 
source  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

The  term  of  seventeen  million  years  which  I  have  given  may,  perhaps, 
become  considerably  prolonged  by  the  gradual  abatement  of  radiation, 
by  the  new  accretion  of  falling  meteors,  and  by  still  gi'eater  condensa- 
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tion  than  that  which  I  have  assumed  in  that  calculation.  But  we 
know  of  no  natural  process  which  could  spare  our  sun  the  fate  which 
has  manifestly  fallen  upon  other  suns.  This  is  a  thought  which  we  only 
reluctantly  admit ;  it  seems  to  us  an  insult  to  the  beneficent  Creative 
Power  which  we  otherwise  find  at  work  in  organisms,  and  especially 
in  hving  ones.  But  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  tl.e  thought  that, 
however  we  may  consider  ourselves  to  be  the  centre  and  final  object 
of  creation,  we  are  but  as  dust  on  the  earth  ;  which  again  is  but  a  speck 
of  dust  in  the  immensity  of  space ;  and  the  previous  duration  of  our 
race,  even  if  we  follow  it  far  beyond  our  WTitten  history,  into  the  era 
of  the  lake  dwellings  or  of  the  mammoth,  is  but  an  instant  compared 
with  the  primeval  times  of  our  planet,  when  living  beings  existed  upon 
it,  whose  strange  and  unearthly  remains  still  gaze  at  us  from  their  ancient 
tombs  ;  and  far  more  does  the  duration  of  our  race  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  enormous  periods  during  which  worlds  have  been 
in  process  of  formation,  and  will  still  continue  to  form  when  cur  sun 
is  extinguished,  and  our  earth  is  either  solidified  in  cold,  or  is  united 
with  the  ignited  central  body  of  our  system. 

But  who  knows  whether  the  first  living  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
sea  on  the  young  world,  whom  we  ought  perhaps  to  honour  as  our  ancestors, 
would  not  have  regarded  our  present  cooler  condition  with  as  much  horror 
as  we  look  on  a  world  without  a  sun  ?  Considering  the  wonderful  adapt- 
ability to  the  conditions  of  hfe  which  all  organisms  possess,  who  knows 
to  what  degree  of  perfection  our  posterity  will  have  been  developed 
in  seventeen  million  years,  and  whether  our  fossilized  bones  will  not 
perhaps  seem  to  them  as  monstrous  as  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  now 
do  ;  and  whether  they,  adjusted  for  a  more  sensitive  state  of  equilibrium, 
will  not  consider  the  extremes  of  temperature,  within  which  we  now 
exist,  to  be  just  as  violent  and  destructive  as  those  of  the  older  geological 
times  appear  to  us  ?  Yea,  even  if  sun  and  earth  should  solidify  and 
become  motionless,  who  could  say  what  new  worlds  would  not  be  ready 
to  develop  life  ?  Meteoric  stones  sometimes  contain  hydrocarbons  ;  the 
light  of  the  heads  of  comets  exhibits  a  spectrum  which  is  most  like  that 
of  the  electrical  light  in  gases  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon.  But 
carbon  is  the  element,  which  is  characteristic  of  organic  compounds, 
from  which  living  bodies  are  built  up.  Who  knows  whether  these  bodies, 
which  everywhere  swarm  through  space,  do  not  scatter  germs  of  life 
wherever  there  is  a  new  world,  which  has  become  capable  of  giving 
a  dwelling-place  to  organic  bodies.  And  this  life  we  might  perhaps 
consider  as  allied  to  ours  in  its  primitive  germ,  however  different  might 
be  the  form  wliich  it  would  assume  in  adapting  itself  to  its  new  dwelling- 
place. 
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However  this  may  be,  that  which  most  arouses  our  moral  feelings 
at  the  thought  of  a  future,  though  possibly  very  remote,  cessation  of  all 
living  creation  on  the  earth  is  more  particularly  the  question  whether 
all  this  life  is  not  aimless  sport,  which  will  ultimately  fall  a  prey  to 
destruction  by  brute  force.  Under  the  light  of  Darwin's  great  thought, 
we  begin  to  see  that,  not  only  pleasure  and  joy,  but  also  pain,  struggle, 
and  death,  are  the  powerful  means  by  which  Nature  has  built  up  her 
finer  and  more  perfect  forms  of  life.  And  we  men  know  more  particularly 
that  in  our  intelhgence,  our  civic  order,  and  our  morality  we  are  living 
on  the  inheritance  which  our  forefathers  have  gained  for  us,  and  that 
which  we  acquire  in  the  same  way  will,  in  like  manner,  ennoble  the  life 
of  our  posterity.  Thus  the  individual,  who  works  for  the  ideal  objects 
of  humanity,  even  if  in  a  modest  position,  and  in  a  limited  sphere  of 
activity,  may  bear  without  fear  the  thought  that  the  thread  of  his  own 
consciousness  will  one  day  break.  But  even  men  of  such  free  and  large 
order  of  minds  as  Lessing  and  David  Strauss  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  thought  of  a  final  destruction  of  the  living  race,  and  with  it  of  all 
the  fruits  of  all  past  generations. 

As  yet  we  know  of  no  fact,  which  can  be  established  by  scientific 
observation,  which  would  show  that  the  finer  and  complex  forms  of 
vital  motion  could  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  dense  material  of  organic 
life  ;  that  it  can  propagate  itself  as  the  sound-movement  of  a  string 
can  leave  its  originally  narrow  and  fixed  home  and  diffuse  itself  in  the 
air,  keeping  all  the  time  its  pitch,  and  the  most  delicate  shade  of  its  colour- 
tint  ;  and  that,  when  it  meets  another  string  attuned  to  it,  starts  this 
again  or  excites  a  flame  ready  to  sing  to  the  same  tone.  The  flame  even, 
which  of  all  processes  in  inanimate  nature  is  the  closest  type  of  life,  may 
become  extinct,  but  the  heat  which  it  produces  continues  to  exist— 
indestructible,  imperishable,  as  an  invisible  motion,  now  agitating  the 
molecules  of  ponderable  matter,  and  then  radiating  into  boundless 
space  as  the  vibration  of  an  ether.  Even  there  it  retains  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  its  origin,  and  it  reveals  its  history  to  the  inquirer  who 
questions  it  by  the  spectroscope.  United  afresh,  these  raj^s  may  ignite 
a  new  flame,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  acquire  a  new  bodily  existence. 

Just  as  the  flame  remains  the  same  in  appearance,  and  continues 
to  exist  with  the  same  form  and  structure,  although  it  draws  every  minute 
fresh  combustible  vapour,  and  fresh  oxygen  from  the  air,  into  the  vortex 
of  its  ascending  current ;  and  just  as  the  wave  goes  on  in  unaltered  form, 
and  is  yet  being  reconstructed  every  moment  from  fresh  particles  of 
water,  so  also  in  the  living  being  it  is  not  the  definite  mass  of  substance 
which  now  constitutes  the  body,  to  which  the  continuance  of  the  individual 
is  attached.     For  the  material  of  the  body,  like  that  of  the  flame,  is 
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subject  to  continuous  and  comparatively  rapid  change— a  change  the 
more  rapid  the  livelier  the  activity  of  the  organs  in  question.  Some 
constituents  are  renewed  from  day  to  day,  some  from  month  to  month, 
and  others  only  after  years.  That  which  continues  to  exist  as  a  particular 
individual  is  like  the  flame  and  the  wave— only  the  form  of  motion 
which  continually  attracts  fresh  matter  into  its  vortex  and  expels  the 
old.  The  observer  with  a  deaf  ear  only  recognizes  the  vibration  of  sound 
as  long  as  it  is  visible  and  can  be  felt,  bound  up  with  heavy  matter. 
Are  our  senses,  in  reference  to  life,  like  the  deaf  ear  in  this  respect  ? 
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^.'  (1825-1895) 

FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Darwin  began  his  work  as  a 
biologist,  ncft  only  scientific  but  popular  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  animal  life  increased  progressively.  Dar- 
win was  never  a  popular  writer,  and  his  conclusions  are  so  involved  in 
the  immense  mass  of  facts  he  accumulated  that  he  would  never  have 
been  generally  intelligible  to  busy  people  except  for  the  work  of  such 
interpreters  as  Huxley — perhaps  the  ablest,  as  he  was  certainly  the  most 
eloquent  and  entertaining  of  all  the  naturalists  whom  Darwin's  labours 
inspired  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  life.  As  Huxley 
presently  declared  that  there  was  no  scientific  solution  for  it,  that  life 
and  matter  in  their  origin  are  scientifically  "unknowable,"  he  presently 
came  to  be  rec<^ized  as  the  head  of  the  "Agnostic  School."  Indeed, 
he  himself  invented  this  term  to  describe  his  conclusions.  He  was  born 
near  London,  May  4th,  1825,  and  educated  at  Ealing  School  and  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  His  professional  career,  begun  as  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  English  navy,  ended  with  the  highest  honours  scientific  England 
had  to  give — including  the  rectorship  of  Aberdeen  University  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  died  June  24th,  1895. 

THE  THREEFOLD  UNITY  OF  LIFE 

(Exordium  of  the  Address,  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  Delivered  at  Edinburgh, 

November  8th,  1868) 

IN  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  discourse  generally  intelligible, 
I  have  translated  the  term  "Protoplasm,"  which  is  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  substance  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  by  the  words 
"  the  physical  basis  of  life."  I  suppose  that  to  many  the  idea  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  basis,  or  matter,  of  life  may  be  novel — so 
widely  spread  is  the  conception  of  life  as  a  something  which  works  through 
matter,  but  is  independent  of  it ;  and  even  those  who  are  aware  that 
matter  and  life  are  inseparably  connected  may  not  be  prepared  for  the 
conclusion  plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase,  "  the  physical  basis  or  matter 
of  life,"  that  there  is  some  one  kind  of  matter  which  is  common  to  all 
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living  beings,  and  their  endless  diversities  are  bound  together  b}^  a  physical, 
as  well  as  an  ideal,  unity.  In  fact,  when  first  apprehended,  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  appears  almost  shocking  to  common  sense. 

What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  obviously  different  from  one 
another,  in  faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance,  than  the  various  kinds 
of  living  beings  ?  What  community  of  faculty  can  there  be  between 
the  brightly-coloured  lichen,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  mere  mineral 
incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to  whom 
it  is  instinct  with  beauty,  or  the  botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  knowledge  ? 

Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fungus — a  mere  infinitesimal  ovoid 
particle,  which  finds  space  and  duration  enough  to  multiply  into  countless 
millions  in  the  bod}'  of  a  living  fly  ;  and  then  of  the  wealth  of  foliage, 
the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  fruit  which  lies  between  this  bald  sketch 
of  a  plant  and  the  giant  pine  of  California,  towering  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  cathedral  spire,  or  the  Indian  fig,  which  covers  acres  with  its  pro- 
found shadow,  and  endures  while  nations  and  empires  come  and  go 
around  its  vast  circumference.  Or,  turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  world 
of  Ufe,  picture  to  yourselves  the  great  Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts 
that  live,  or  have  lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which  the  stoutest 
ship  that  ever  left  dockj'ard  would  founder  hopelessly  ;  and  contrast 
him  with  the  invisible  animalcules — mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes 
of  which  could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  angels  of  the  Schoolmen  could,  in  imagination.  Witli 
these  images  before  your  minds,  you  may  well  ask  what  community 
of  form  or  structure  is  there  between  the  animalcule  and  the  whale  ; 
or  between  the  fungus  and  the  fig  tree.  And,  a  fortiori,  between  all 
four. 

Finally,  if  we  regard  substance,  or  material  composition,  what  hidden 
bond  can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair  and  the  l^lood 
which  courses  through  her  youthful  veins  ;  or  what  is  there  in  common 
between  thf  dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or  the  strong  fabric 
of  the  tortoise,  and  those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which  may  be  seen 
pulsating  through  the  waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain  away  to 
mere  films  in  the  hand  which  raises  them  out  of  their  clement  ? 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think,  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  ponders  for  the  first  time  upon  the  conception  of  a  single  physical 
basis  of  life,  underlying  all  the  diversities  of  vital  existence  ;  but  1  propose 
to  demonstrate  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  difficulties, 
a  threefold  unity — namely,  a  unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form, 
and  a  unity  of  substantial  composition — does  pervade  the  whole  living 
world. 
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No  very  abstruse  argumentation  is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prove  that  the  powers  o?  faculties  of  all  kinds  of  living  matter,  diverse 
as  they  may  be  in  degree,  are  substantially  similar  in  kind. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all  the  powers  of  mankind  into 
the  well-known  epigram  : — 

"  Warum  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit  ? 

Es  will  sich  erniihren. 
Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  nahren  so  gut  es  vermag. 


Welter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stell'er  sich  \\de 
er  auch  will." 

In  physiological  language,  this  means  that  all  the  multifarious 
and  complicated  activities  of  man  are  comprehensible  under  three  cate- 
gories. Either  they  are  immediately  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  body,  or  they  effect  transitory  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  toward  the  continuance 
of  the  species.  Even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and 
of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded 
from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  subject  of  them, 
they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  of  the  body.  Speech,  gesture,  and  every  other  form  of  human 
action  are,  in  the  long  run,  resolvable  into  muscular  contraction,  and 
muscular  contraction  is  but  a  transitory  change  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  parts  of  a  muscle.  But  the  scheme  which  is  large  enough  to  embrace 
the  activities  of  the  highest  form  of  life  covers  all  those  of  the  lower  crea- 
tures. The  lowest  plant,  or  animalcule,  feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces 
its  kind.  In  addition,  all  animals  manifest  those  transitory  changes 
of  form  which  we  class  under  irritability  and  contractility  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  when  the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  explored, 
we  shall  find  all  plants  in  possession  of  the  same  powers,  at  one  time 
or  other  of  their  existence.     .     .     . 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate,  and  what  the  origin,  of  the 
matter  of  life  ? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists  supposed,  diffused  through- 
out the  universe  in  molecules,  which  are  indestructible  and  unchangeable 
in  themselves ;  but,  in  endless  transmigration,  unite  in  innumerable 
permutations  into  the  diversified  forms  of  life  we  know  ?  Or  is  the  matter 
of  life  composed  of  ordinary  matter,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner 
which  its  atoms  are  aggregated  ?  Is  it  built  up  o-f  ordinary  matter, 
land  again  resolved  into  ordinary  matter  when  its  work  is  done  ? 
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Modern  science  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  between  these 
alternatives  Physiology  writes  over  the  portals  of  life — 

"  Debemur  morti  nos  noslraque," 

with  a  profounder  meaning  than  the  Roman  poet  attached  to  that 
melancholy  line.  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes  refuge,  whether 
fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ultimately 
dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral  and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is 
always  dying,  and,  strange  as  the  paradox  may  sound,  could  not  live 
unless  it  died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  the  hero  becomes 
possessed  of  a  magical  wild  ass's  skin  which  yields  him  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  his  wishes.  But  its  surface  represents  the  duration  of 
the  proprietor's  life  ;  and  for  every  satisfied  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition,  until  at  length  life  at  the  last 
handbreadth  of  the  peau  de  chagrin  disappears  witli  the  gratification 
of  a  last  wish. 

Balzac's  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological  truth  in  this  strange 
stor}'  may  have  been  intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of  life  is  a 
veritable/)^flM  de  chagrin,  and  for  every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the  smaller. 
All  work  implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  results,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some  physical  loss  ; 
and  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  burns  that  others  may  have  light — so  much 
eloquence,  so  much  of  his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
urea.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  expenditure  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 
But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic  feau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac's 
in  its  capacity  of  being  repaired,  and  brought  back  to  its  full  size,  after 
every  exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  intellectual  worth 
to  you,  has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which  is,  conceivably,  expres- 
sible by  the  number  of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodil}^  substance 
wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital  processes  during  its  delivery.  My 
peau  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse 
tlian  it  was  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by,  I  shall  probably  have  re- 
course to  the  substance  commonly  called  mutton,  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now  tliis  mutton  was  once  the 
living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal — a  sheep. 
As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered,  not  only  by  death,  but 
by  exposure  to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the  process  of  cooking. 
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But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have  not  rendered 
it  incompetent  to  resume  its  old  functions  as  a  matter  of  life.  A  singular 
inward  laboratory,  which  I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of 
the  modified  protoplasm  ;  the  solution  so  formed  will  pass  into  my 
veins ;  and  the  subtle  influences  to  which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will 
convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transub- 
stantiate sheep  into  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with, 
I  might  sup  upon  lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the  crustacean  would 
undergo  the  same  wonderful  metamorphosis  into  humanity.  And  were 
I  to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwreck,  the  Crustacea 
might,  and  probably  would,  return  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate 
our  common  nature  by  turning  my  protoplasm  into  living  lobster.  Or, 
if  nothing  better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply  my  wants  with  mere 
bread,  and  I  should  find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat  plant  to  be  conver- 
tible into  man,  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of  the  sheep,  and  with 
far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster. 

Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  what  animal 
or  what  plant  I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm,  and  the  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  the  general  identity  of  that  substance  in  all  living 
beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of  assimilation  with  other  animals, 
all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  thrive  equally  well  on  the  protoplasm 
of  any  of  their  fellows,  or  of  any  plant ;  but  here  the  assimilative  powers 
of  the  animal  world  cease.  A  solution  of  smelling-salts  in  water,  with 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  some  other  saline  matters,  contains  all 
the  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  protoplasm  ; 
but,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of  that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry 
man  from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  animal  whatever  from  a  like 
fate.  An  animal  cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready-made 
from  some  other  animal  or  some  plant — the  animal's  highest  feat  of 
constructive  chemistry  being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into  that  living 
matter  of  life  which  is  appropriate  to  itself. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,we  must  eventually 
turn  to  the  vegetable  world.  The  fluid  containing  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  which  offers  such  a  Barmecide  feast  to  the  animal,  is  a 
table  richly  spread  to  multitudes  of  plants  ;  and,  with  a  due  supply  of 
only  such  materials,  many  a  plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in  vigour, 
but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has  increased  millionfold,  or  a  million  million- 
fold  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  which  it  originally  possessed  ;  in  this 
way  building  up  the  matter  of  life  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  the  common 
matter  of  the  universe. 
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(1819-1875) 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  celebrated  in  literature  as  the  author  of 
'  Hypatia/  '  Alton  Locke,'  and  other  widely-read  novels,  was 
even  more  celebrated  during  his  lifetime  for  addresses  and 
sermons  which  made  him  one  of  the  great  forces  of  English  industrial 
reform.  He  attempted  to  compel  the  well-fed  and  well-satisfied  com- 
mercial element  of  England  to  so  much  discontent  with  itself  and  with 
existing  conditions  as  would  render  it  merciful  and  helpful  to  the  helpless. 
He  was  bom  at  Hohie,  in  Devonshire,  June  12th,  i8ig.  After  graduation 
at  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  of  service  in  Hampshire  he  was  made  Canon 
of  Middleham  and  afterwards  of  Chester  and  Westminster.  At  different 
periods  of  his  life  he  was  Professor  of  English  in  Queen's  College  in 
London,  and  of  jModem  History  in  Cambridge.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
poems  of  great  power,  notably  the  '  Three  Fishers,'  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  lyrics  of  the  century,  embodying  in  a  few  stanzas  of  verse 
the  Scune  spirit  which  inspired  his  address  on  *  Human  Soot.'  He  died 
January  23rd,  1875. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

THE  education  which  I  set  before  you  is  not  to  be  got  by  mere  hearing 
of  lectures  or  reading  books  ;  for  it  is  an  education  of  your  whole 
character  ;  a  self-education  ;  which  really  means  a  committing  of  yourself 
to  God,  that  He  may  educate  you.  Hearing  lectures  is  good,  for  it 
will  teach  you  how  much  there  is  to  be  known,  and  how  little  you  know. 
Reading  books  is  good,  for  it  will  give  you  habits  of  regular  and  diligent 
study.  And  therefore  I  urge  on  you  strongly  private  study,  especially 
in  case  a  library  should  be  formed  here,  of  books  on  those  most  practical 
subjects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  But,  after  all,  both  lectures 
and  books  are  good,  mainly  in  as  far  as  they  furnish  matter  for  reflection  ; 
while  the  desire  to  reflect  and  the  ability  to  reflect  must  come,  as  I  believe, 
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from  above.  The  honest  craving  after  light  and  power,  after  knowledge, 
wisdom,  active  usefulness,  must  come— and  may  it  come  to  you— by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Let  me  ask  women  to  educate  themselves,  not  for  their  own  sakes 
merely,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.     For,  whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
must  educate  others.     I  do  not  speak  merely  of  those  who  may  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  direct  teaching  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  well  taught  them- 
selves, who  can  doubt  ?     I  speak  of  those — and  in  so  doing  I  speak  of 
every  woman,  young  and  old — who  exercises  as  wife,  as  mother,  as  aunt, 
as  sister,  or  as  friend,  an  influence,  indirect  it  may  be,  and  unconscious, 
but  still  potent  and  practical,  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  about 
them,  especially  of  men.     How  potent  and  practical  that  influence  is, 
those  know  best  who  know  most  of  the  world  and  most  of  human  nature. 
There    are    those    who    consider— and    I    agree  with  them— that  the 
education  of  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  ought  to  be  entrusted 
as  much  as  possible  to  women.     Let  me  ask— of  what  period  of  youth 
and  of  manhood  does  not  the  same  hold  true  ?  •"  I  pity  the  ignorance 
and  conceit  of  the  man  who  fancies  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  learn 
from  cultivated  women.     I  should  have  thought  that  the  very  mission 
of  woman  was  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  educator  of  man  from 
infancy  to  old  age ;  that  that  was  the  work  towards  which  all  the  God- 
given  capacities  of  women  pointed,  for  which  they  were  to  be  educated 
to  the  highest  pitch.     I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  the  glory  of 
woman,  that  she  was  sent  into  the  world  to  live  for  others,  rather  than 
for  herself  ;  and  therefore  I  should  say— Let    her    smallest    rights    be 
respected,  her  smallest  wrongs  redressed  ;  but  let  her  never  be  persuaded 
to  forget  that  she  is  sent  into  the  world  to  teach  man— what,  I  believe, 
she  has  been  teaching  him  all  along,  even  in  the  savage  state— namely, 
that  there  is  something  more  necessary  than  the  claiming  of  rights, 
and  that  is,  the  performing  of  duties  ;  to  teach  him  specially,  in  these 
so  called  intellectual  days,  that  there  is  something  more  than  intellect, 
and  that  is— purity  and  virtue.     Let  her  never  be  persuaded  to  forget 
that  her  calhng  is  not  the  lower  and  more  earthly  one  of  self-assertion, 
but  the  higher  and  the  diviner  calling  of  self-sacrifice  ;  and  let  her  never 
desert  that  higher  life,  which  lives  in  others  and  for  others,  like  her 
Redeemer  and  her  Lord. 

And,  if  any  should  answer,  that  this  doctrine  would  keep  woman 
a  dependent  and  a  slave,  I  answer— Not  so  ;  it  would  keep  her  what 
she  should  be— the  mistress  of  all  around  her,  because  mistress  of  herself. 
And  more,  I  should  express  a  fear  that  those  who  made  that  answer 
had  not  yet  seen  into  the  mystery  of  true  greatness  and  true  strengtli  ; 
that  they  did  not  yet  understand  the  true  magnanimity,  the  true  roj-alty 
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of  that  Spirit,  by  which  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  hfe  a  ransom  for  many. 

Surely  that  is  woman's  calling — to  teach  man  :  and  to  teach  him 
what  ?  To  teach  liim,  after  all,  that  his  calling  is  the  same  as  hers, 
if  he  ^^dll  but  see  the  things  which  belong  to  his  peace.  To  temper  his 
fiercer,  coarser,  more  self-assertive  nature,  by  the  contact  of  her  gentle- 
ness, purity,  self-sacrifice.  To  make  him  see  that  not  by  blare  of  trum- 
pets, not  by  noise,  \vrath,  greed,  ambition,  intrigue,  puffery,  is  good 
and  lasting  work  to  be  done  on  earth  ;  but  by  wise  self-distrust,  by 
silent  labour,  by  lofty  self-control,  by  that  charity  which  hopeth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things  ;  by  such  an  example, 
in  short,  as  women  now  in  tens  of  thousands  set  to  those  around  them  ; 
such  as  they  will  show  more  and  more,  the  more  their  whole  womanhood 
is  educated  to  employ  its  powers  without  waste  and  without  haste  in 
harmonious  unity. 
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DIONYSIUS    LARDNER 

(1793-1859) 

DURING  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Doctor 
Lardner  did  the  work  as  a  popular  educator  in  science  which 
was  done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  by  such  lecturers 
as  Professor  Proctor.  His  lectures  and  addresses  frequently  show  the 
striking  eloquence  illustrated  in  the  exordium  of  his  address,  '  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds.'  He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  April  3rd,  1793,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  from  which  he  graduated  in  theology 
in  1817.  Although  professionally  a  clergyman,  the  great  work  of  his 
life  was  done  in  science.  Appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  London  University  in  1827,  he  made  a  reputation 
by  his  scientific  labours  so  great  that  the  course  of  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects  he  delivered  in  the  United  States  from  1841  to  1844  were  largely 
attended,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  book  form. 
In  1845  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  for  the  most  part  he 
lived  until  his  death,  April  29th,  1859. 


THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS 

(An  Address  Delivered  during  his  American  Tour,  1841-44) 

WHEN  we  walk  forth  on  a  serene  night  and  direct  our  view  to 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  there  are  certain  reflections  which 
will  present  themselves  to  every  mind  gifted  with  the  shghtest  power 
of  contemplation.  Are  those  shining  orbs  which  so  richly  decorate  the 
firmament  peopled  with  creatures  endowed,  like  ourselves,  with  reason 
to  discover,  with  sense  to  love,  and  with  imagination  to  expand  toward 
their  limitless  perfection  the  attributes  of  him  of  "  whose  fingers  the 
heavens  are  the  work  "  ?  Has  he  who  "  made  man  lower  than  the  angels 
to  crown  him,"  with  the  glory  of  discovering  that  light  in  which  he  has 
"  decked  himself  as  with  a  garment,"  also  made  other  creatures  with 
like  powers  and  like  destinies  ;  with  dominion  over  the  works  of  his 
hands,  and  having  all  things  "  put  in  subjection  under  their  feet  "  ? 
And  are  those  resplendent  globes  which  roll  in  silent  majesty  through 
the  measureless  abysses  of  space  the  dwellings  of  such  beings  ?     These 
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are  questions  which  will  be  asked,  and  which  will  be  answered.  These 
are  inquiries  against  which  neither  the  urgency  ot  business  nor  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  can  block  up  the  avenues  of  the  mind.  These  are 
questions  that  have  been  asked,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  asked, 
b}^  all  who  view  the  earth  as  an  individual  of  that  little  cluster  of  worlds 
called  the  solar  system. 

Those  whose  information  on  topics  of  this  nature  is  limited  would 
be  prompted,  in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  such  inquiries,  to  look  imme- 
diately for  direct  evidence  ;  and  consequently  to  appeal  to  the  telescope. 
Such  an  appeal  would,  however,  be  fruitless.  Vast  as  are  the  powers 
of  that  instrument,  and  great  the  improvements  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it,  it  still  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  ability  to  give  direct 
evidence  on  such  inquiries.  What  will  a  telescope  do  for  us  in  regard 
to  the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or,  indeed,  of  any  distant 
object  ?  It  will  accomplish  this,  and  nothing  more  ;  it  will  place  us  at 
a  less  distance  from  the  object  to  which  we  direct  our  view  ;  it  will  enable 
us  to  approach  it  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  and  to  behold  it  as 
we  should  do  without  a  telescope  at  the  lesser  distances.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  it  cannot  accomplish  even  this  ;  for  to  suppose  it  did  would 
be  to  imagine  it  to  possess  all  the  admirable  optical  perfection  of  the  eye. 
That  instrument,  however  nearly  it  approaches  the  organ  of  vision  in 
its  quaUties,  is  still  dehcient  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  eye  by  its  Maker.  It  is  found  that  in  proportion 
as  we  augment  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  wc  diminish  both 
the  quantity  of  light  upon  the  object  we  behold,  and  also  the  distinctness 
of  its  features  and  outlines.  These,  and  some  other  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  telescope,  which  need  not  be  particularly  detailed  now, 
impose  a  limit  on  the  magnif^'ing  powers  that  are  practically  available 
in  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  could  resort  to  the  use  of  a  telescope 
having  the  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand  in  examining  any  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  what  would  such  an  instrument  do  for  us  ?  It 
would,  in  fact,  place  us  a  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  object  that  we 
are  desirous  to  examine,  and  thus  enable  us  to  see  that  object  as  we 
-hould  see  it  at  that  diminished  distance  without  a  telescope  at  all.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  the  aid  which  we  should  derive  from  the  telescope.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  this  aid  would  effect.  Take  the  case  of  the  moon,  the 
nearest  body  in  the  universe  to  the  earth.  The  distance  of  that  object 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  ;  the  telescope  would 
then  place  us  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  it.  Could  we  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  distinctly,  or  even  indis- 
tinctly, see  a  man,  a  horse,  an  elephant,  or  any  other  natural  object  ? 
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Could  we  discern  any  artificial  structure  ?  Assuredly  not !  But  take 
the  case  of  one  of  the  planets.  When  Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  its 
distance  is  about  fifty  million  of  miles.  Such  a  telescope  would  place 
us  at  a  distance  of  fifty  thousand  miles  from  it.  What  object  could 
we  expect  to  see  at  fifty  thousand  miles  distance  ?  The  planet  Venus, 
when  nearest  the  earth,  is  at  a  distance  something  less  than  thirty  million 
of  miles,  but  at  that  distance  her  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  toward 
us  ;  and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere 
is  visible,  her  distance  is  not  less  than  that  of  Mars.  All  the  other  planets, 
when  nearest  to  the  earth,  are  at  much  greater  distances.  As  the  stars 
lie  infinitely  more  remote  than  the  most  remote  planet,  it  is  needless 
here  to  add  anything  respecting  them. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  telescope  cannot  afford  any  direct  evidence 
on  the  question  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth,  are  inhabited  globes. 
Yet,  although  science  has  not  given  direct  answers  to  these  questions, 
it  has  suppHed  a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  upon  them 
of  an  extremely  interesting  nature.  Modern  discovery  has  collected 
together  a  mass  of  facts  connected  with  the  position  and  motions,  the 
physical  character  and  conditions,  and  the  parts  played  in  the  solar 
system  by  the  several  globes  of  which  that  system  is  composed,  which 
forms  a  body  of  analogies  bearing  on  this  inquiry,  even  more  cogent  and 
convincing  than  the  proofs  on  the  strength  of  which  we  daily  dispose 
of  the  property  and  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  hazard  our  own. 

In  considering  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  suited  to  man  and  to 
the  creatures  which  it  has  pleased  his  Maker  to  place  in  subjection  to 
him,  there  is  a  mutual  fitness  and  adaptation  observable  among  a  multi- 
tude of  arrangements  which  cannot  be  traced  to,  and  which,  indeed, 
obviously  cannot  arise  from  any  general  mechanical  law  by  which  the 
motions  and  changes  of  mere  material  masses  are  observed  to  be  governed. 
It  is  in  these  conveniences  and  luxuries  with  which  our  dwelling  has 
been  so  considerately  furnished  that  we  see  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  its  Creator  more  immediately  manifested  than  by  anj^  great  physical 
or  mechanical  laws,  however  imposing  or  important.  If — having  a  due 
knowledge  of  our  natural  necessities — of  our  appetites  and  passions — 
of  our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain — in  fine,  of  our  phj^sical 
organization — we  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  this  glorious 
earth  with  its  balmy  atmosphere — its  pure  and  translucent  waters — 
the  life  and  beauty  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — with  its 
attraction  upon  the  matter  of  our  own  bodies  just  sufficiently  great  to 
give  them  the  requisite  stability,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  free  and  rapid  motion — with  its  intervals  of  light  and 
darkness,  giving  an  alternation  of  labour  and  rest  nicely  corresponding 
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with  our  muscular  power — with  its  grateful  succession  of  seasons,  and 
its  moderate  extremes  of  temperature,  so  justly  suited  to  our  organi- 
zation :  with  all  this  fitness  before  us,  could  we  hesitate  to  infer  that 
such  a  place  must  have  been  provided  expressly  for  our  habitation  ? 
If,  then,  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  disclose  to  us  in  each  planet, 
which,  like  our  own,  rolls  in  regulated  periods  round  the  sun,  provisions, 
in  all  respects  similar, — if  they  are  proved  to  be  habitations  similarly 
built,  ventilated,  warmed,  illuminated,  and  furnished — supplied  with 
the  same  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  by  the  same  expedient — 
with  the  same  pleasant  succession  of  seasons — the  same  geographical 
diversity  of  climates — the  same  agreeable  distribution  of  land  and  water, — 
can  we  doubt  that  such  structures  have  been  provided  as  the  abodes  of 
beings  in  all  respects  resembling  ourselves  ?  The  strong  presumption 
raised  by  such  proofs  is  converted  into  a  moral  certainty,  when  it  is 
shown  from  physical  analogies  of  irresistible  force  that  such  bodies  are 
the  creation  of  the  same  Hand  that  raised  the  round  world  and  launched 
it  into  space. 
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(c.  1490-1555) 

THE  exact  date  of  Latimer's  birth  is  in  dispute,  but  beyond  all 
doubt  it  was  on  October  i6th,  1555,  that  he  was  burned  at 
Oxford,  "  stroking  his  face  with  his  hands  and  as  it  were  bathing 
in  the  fire."  While  Bishop  of  Worcester,  under  Henry  VIH,  he  himself 
had  officiated  as  priest  at  the  burning  of  Forest,  a  friar  who  taught 
religious  doctrine  which  seemed  as  treasonable  to  Henry  as  Latimer's 
did  to  Mary.  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  even  until  the  close  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  stake  and  scaffold  were  used  without 
hesitation  as  means  of  suppressing  heresy.  It  was  the  custom,  however, 
to  convict,  not  for  heresy,  but  for  high  treason,  so  that  not  a  few  who 
went  to  the  stake  or  died  on  the  gallows,  expecting  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, appear  on  the  court  records  as  traitors.  David  Lewis,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Jesuit,  who  was  hanged,  disembowelled,  and 
quartered  under  Charles  II,  for  "  treasonably  "  acting  as  priest  under 
authority  from  the  Pope  instead  of  the  King,  said  on  the  scaffold :  "  I 
die  for  conscience  and  religion,  and  dying  upon  such  good  scores,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  permits,  I  die  with  alacrity," — a  noble  saying,  even  if 
it  does  not  equal  in  picturesque  eloquence  Latimer's  greeting  to  Ridley 
when  they  met  at  the  stake :  "  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man,  for  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  After  saying  this,  Latimer 
"  received  the  flame  as  it  were  embracing  it,"  and  "  soon  died,  as  it 
appeared,  with  very  little  pain  or  none." 

He  was  born  in  Leicestershire  somewhere  between  1472  and  1490, — 
the  best  authorities  fixing  the  date  at  about  1490.  His  father,  though 
a  small  yeoman  farmer,  educated  him  at  Cambridge  "  in  the  knowledge 
of  all  good  literature,"  and  at  home  was  "  diligent  to  teach  him  to  shoot." 
After  becoming  a  priest  and  obtaining  the  benefice  of  West  Kington, 
he  was  cited  before  the  Bishop  of  London  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
on  April  loth,  1532,  recanted,  and  kept  his  place  in  the  priesthood.  In 
1534  he  was  made  a  Royal  Chaplain,  and  in  1535  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
a  position  he  resigned  four  years  later  because  of  differences  of  opinion 
with  the  King,  through  whose  favour  he  had  been  promoted.  Under 
Edward  VI  he  was  again  in  favour  at  Court,  but  on  the  accession  of 
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Mary  he  recognized  his  martyrdom  as  inevitable,  and  waited  for  it  with 
the  same  resolution  he  shows  in  his  sermon,  '  Duties  and  Respect  of 
Judges.'  His  style  as  an  orator  is  admirable,  not  surpassed  in  English 
prose  until  Bacon  began  to  speak  and  write. 


ENCLOSING  THE  COMMON  LANDS 

In  1549  Latimer  preached  his  Seven  "  Famous  Friday  Sermons  in  Lent,  before  the 

King's  Majesty  Edward  VL,  within  His  Grace's  Palace  at  Westminster."    The  first 

Sermon  was  delivered  on  Friday,  March  Sth,  the  text  was  Rom.  xv.,  4) 

WELL :  then,  if  God  will  not  allow  a  king  too  much.  Whether 
\\'ill  he  allow  a  subject  too  much  ?  No,  that  he  will  not. 
Whether  have  any  men  here  in  England  too  much  ?  I  doubt  most 
rich  men  have  too  much,  for  without  too  much  we  can  get  nothing. 
As  for  example.  The  physician.  If  the  poor  man  be  diseased,  he  can 
have  no  help  without  too  much.  And  of  the  lawyer  the  poor  man  can 
get  no  counsel,  expedition,  nor  help  in  his  matter,  except  he  give  him 
too  much.  At  merchants'  hands  no  kind  of  wares  can  be  had,  except 
we  give  for  it  too  much.  You  landlords,  you  rent-raisers,  I  may  say 
you  steplords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you  have  for  your  possessions  yearly 
too  much.  For  that  herebefore  went  for  twenty  or  forty  pound  by 
year  (which  is  an  honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  in  one  lordship  of 
another  man's  sweat  and  labour),  now  is  it  let  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pound  by  year.  Of  this  too  much  cometh  this  monstrous  and  portentous 
dearth  made  by  man,  notwithstanding  God  doth  send  us  plentifully 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  mercifully,  contrary  unto  our  deserts.  Notwith- 
standing too  much,  while  these  rich  men  have  causeth  such  dearth  that 
poor  men  (wliich  live  of  their  labour)  can  not  with  the  sweat  of  their 
face  have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victuals  is  so  dear,  pigs,  geese,  capons, 
chickens,  eggs. 

These  things  with  other  are  so  unreasonably  enhanced.  And  I 
think  verily  that  if  this  continue,  we  shall  at  length  be  constrained  to 
pay  for  a  pig  a  pound.     I  will   tell  you,  my  lords  and  masters,  this  is 

not  for  the  king's  honour It  is  the  king's  honour  that  his 

subjects  be  led  in  the  true  religion.  That  all  his  prelates  and  clergy 
be  set  about  their  work  in  preacliing  and  studying,  and  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted from  their  charge.  Also  it  is  the  king's  honour  that  the  common 
wealth  be  advanced,  that  the  dearth  of  these  foresaid  things  be  provided 
for,  and  the  commodities  of  this  realm  so  employed  as  it  may  be  to  the 
setting  his  subjects  on  work,  and  keeping  them  for  idleness.     And  lierein 
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resteth  the  king's  honour  and  his  office.  So  doing,  his  account  before 
God  shall  be  allowed  and  rewarded.  Furthermore,  if  the  king's  honour 
(as  some  men  say)  standeth  in  the  great  multitude  of  people.  Then 
these  graziers,  inclosers,  and  rent-rearers  are  hinderers  of  the  king's 
honour.  For  where  as  have  been  a  great  many  of  householders  and 
inhabitants,  there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog,  so  they  hinder  the 
king's  honour  most  of  all.  ...  I  know  where  is  a  great  market 
town  with  divers  hamlets  and  inhabitants,  where  do  rise  yearly  of  their 
labours  to  the  value  of  fifty  pound,  and  the  vicar  that  serveth  (being  so 
great  a  cure)  hath  but  twelve  or  fourteen  marks  by  year,  so  that  of  this 
pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  him  books,  nor  give  his  neighbour  drink, 
all  the  great  gain  goeth  another  way.  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and 
had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound  by 
year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a 
dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself, 
and  his  house,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the 
king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness,  when  he  went 
unto  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able 
to  have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters 
with  five  pound  or  twenty  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in 
godliness,  and  fear  of  God. 

He  kept  hospitahty  for  his  poor  neighbours.  And  some  alms  he 
gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did  he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that 
now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pound  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a 
cup  of  drmk  to  the  poor.  Thus  all  the  enhancing  and  rearing  goeth  to 
your  private  conimodity  and  wealth.  So  that  where  you  had  a  single 
too  much,  you  have  that ;  and  since  the  same,  ye  have  enhanced  the  rent, 
and  so  have  increased  another  too  much.  So  now  ye  have  double  too 
much,  which  is  too  much.  But  let  the  preacher  preach  till  his  tongue 
be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing  is  amended.  We  have  good  statutes 
made  for  the  common  wealth  as  touching  commoners,  enclosers,  many 
meetings,  and  sessions,  but  in  the  end  of  the  matter  there  cometh  nothing 
forth.  Well,  well,  this  is  one  thing  I  will  say  unto  you,  from  whence 
it  cometh  I  know,  even  from  the  devil.  I  know  his  intent  in  it.  For 
if  ye  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  yeomanry  be  not  able  to  put  their  sons  to 
school  (as  indeed  universities  do  wondrously  decay  already),  and  that 
they  be  not  able  to  marry  their  daughters  to  the  avoiding  of  dishonour, 
I  say  ye  pluck  salvation  from  the  people,  and  utterly  destroy  the  reahn. 
For  by  yeomen's  sons  the  faith  of  Christ  is  and  hath  been  maintained 
chiefly.     Is  this  realm  taught  by  rich  men's  sons  ?     No,  no  ;  read  the 
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Chronicles,  ye  shall  find  sometime  noble  men's  sons  which  have  been 
impreaching  bishops  and  prelates,  but  ye  shall  find  none  of  them  learned 
men.  But  verily  they  that  should  look  to  the  redress  of  these  things  be 
the  greatest  against  them.  In  tiiis  realm  are  a  great  many  of  folks,  and 
amongst  many  I  know  but  one  of  tender  zeal,  at  the  motion  of  his  poor 
tenants,  hath  let  down  his  lands  to  the  old  rents  for  their  relief.  For 
God's  love,  let  not  him  be  a  Phoenix,  let  him  not  be  alone.  Let  him  not 
be  an  hermit  closed  in  a  wall,  some  good  man  follow  him,  and  do  as  he 
giveth  example.  Surveyors  there  be  that  greedily  gorge  up  their  covetous 
guts,  handmakers  I  mean  (honest  men  I  touch  not),  but  all  such  as  survey 
they  make  up  their  mouths,  but  the  commons  be  utterly  undone  by 
them.  Whose  bitter  cry  ascending  up  to  the  ears  of  the  God  of  Sabaoth, 
the  greedy  pit  of  hell-buming  fire  (without  great  repentance)  do  tarry 
and  look  for  them.  A  redress  God  grant.  For  surely,  surely,  but  that 
two  things  do  comfort  me,  I  would  despair  of  the  redress  in  these  matters. 
One  is,  that  the  king's  majesty,  when  he  cometh  to  age,  will  see  a  redress 
of  these  things  so  out  of  frame.  Giving  example  by  letting  down  his 
own  lands  first,  and  then  enjoin  his  subjects  to  follow  him.  The  second 
hope  I  have  is,  I  believe  that  the  general  accounting  day  is  at  hand, 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment  I  mean,  which  shall  make  an  end  of  these 
calamities  and  miseries. 
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SIR    OLIVER    JOSEPH    LODGE. 

(1851-....) 

THE  "  New  Thought  "  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  England,  the  United  States  and  Italy  was  charac- 
terized by  a  remarkable  reaction  against  what  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  was  called  "materialism"  and  "agnosticism."  Cele- 
brated in  mathematics  and  physics.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  as  president  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (1901-1904),  devoted  great  intel- 
lectual power  to  the  investigation  of  telepathy,  spiritual  manifestations 
and  similar  phenomena.  As  a  representative  of  Nineteenth  Century 
science,  Herbert  Spencer  offered  his  school  an  explanation  for  the  wide 
popularity  of  this  phase  of  research  as  an  inevitable  result  of  excessive 
tension  in  war  periods  of  "  recrudescence  "  for  what  Spencer  considered 
primitive  instincts.  TIjis  is  to  be  considered  only  as  evidence  of  the 
"  inevitable  conflict  "  between  irreconcilable  views  of  the  meaning  of 
science.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  June  12th,  1851, 
and  was  educated  at  University  College.  London,  He  was  knighted 
in  1902  as  a  recognition  of  distinguished  achievements  in  physics,  mathe- 
matics and  other  helds  of  science.  His  more  recent  publications  include 
"  Electrons,"  "  Life  and  Matter  "  and  "  Raymond." 


ELECTRONS  AND  THE  INFINITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

(An  Address  on  "Electricity  and  Matter,"   Delivered  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  at 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  February  5th,   1908) 

THE  number  of  vibrations  which  constitute  visible  light  is  from 
400  to  800  million  per  second  ;  and  although  it  is  no  great  distance 
round  an  atom,  yet  these  particles  have  to  go  at  very  high  speed  ;  hence, 
naturally,  some  of  them  occasionally  fly  off.  This  will  occur  from 
various  causes  ;  they  will  fly  oft  under  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light, 
and  so  give  rise  to  leakage  of  negative  electricity.  But  there  are  certain 
substances  which  will  emit  these  particles  without  any  stimulus,  and 
the  first  discovered  was  uranium.  Although  there  may  be  an  aluminium 
or  other  screen  between  a  piece  of  uranium  and  a  photographic  plate^ 
something    will    penetrate    through    to    the    photographic    plate.     This 
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constituted  the  discovery  by  Becquerel  of  the  radio-activity  of  substances. 
In  the  researches  of  Dr.  Russell,  various  substances  were  found  to  possess 
this  quality  of  giving  out  something  on  their  own  account.  But  the 
subject  has  gone  ahead  very  far  and  fast.  The  most  important  develop- 
ments have  been  made  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  in  France, 
discovering  polonium  and  radium.which  latter  has  the  properties  possessed 
by  uranium  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  The  rays  given  ofi  by  these 
substances  are  of  extraordinary  interest ;  they  have  marvellous  pene- 
trating powers  and  are  very  intense,  more  intense  than  the  X-rays  given 
by  a  Roentgen  tube.  Radium  rays  will  not  only  penetrate  a  foot  of 
aluminium  or  wood,  but  they  \vill  penetrate  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of 
lead,  and  then  be  as  strong  as  are  the  rays  from  uranium.  The  full 
mechanism  of  the  giving  off  of  this  great  amount  of  radiation  has  still 
to  be  further  investigated.  It  is  a  kind  of  electric  evaporation,  an 
emission  of  particles.  This  seems  clear.  There  are  three  kinds  of  radia- 
tion :  (i)  Particles  whicli  are  readily  stopped  by  obstacles,  absorbable 
rays  ;  (2)  the  particles  which  penetrate  obstacles  with  singularly  pene- 
trating power  ;  and  (3)  the  ordinary  X-rays.  X-rays  are  waves  in  the 
ether — not  light,  but  something  of  that  nature  ;  the  penetrating  rays 
are  electrons  which  are  shot  off.  But  the  most  interesting  are  the  first 
rays,  those  which  are  easily  stopped  ;  for  these  turn  out  to  be  atoms  of 
matter  shot  off  witli  a  speed  comparable  to  that  of  light.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  matter  has  ever  been  known  to  have  such  a  speed  as 
that.  Rutherford,  now  of  Montreal,  has  measured  for  the  first  time 
the  speed  of  these  readily  stopped  absorbable  particles,  and  also  their 
mass.  He  shows  that  they  are  atoms  of  matter,  and  that  they  are 
moving  with  one-tenth  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

All  hot  bodies  and  all  negatively  charged  bodies  are  now  believed 
to  be  giving  off  these  particles;  radio-activity  is  becoming  quite  a  common 
feature.  Recently  fallen  raindrops  are  radio-active,  leaves  of  plants 
and  most  things  in  sunshine  are  radio-active  ;  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
find  something  which  is  not  radio-active  in  some  degree,  and  the  commonest 
kind  of  radio-activit}'  appears  to  be  the  detachment  of  an  electron. 
Loose  charges  seem  to  fly  off,  apparently  by  centrifugal  force  or  the 
jostling  of  the  atoms. 

Tlic  size  of  electrons  is  known,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  atom  of 
matter  is  composed  of  them,  i.e.,  on  tlic  hypothesis  that  the  inertia  of 
matter  is  electrical,  or  that  it  is  electrically  composed  of  the  inertia  of 
these  charges.  Evidence  of  this  is  accumulating,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  not  only  on  philosophical  grounds,  but  in  accordance  with 
direct  physical  experiment,  that  electric  inertia  is  the  only  inertia  that 
exists.     The  size  uf  an  electron  can  easil}'  be  determined.     Regard  the 
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radius  as  unknown,  the  charge  as  known,  the  mass  as  known  ;  then  the 
size  is  at  once  calculable.  The  size  of  these  electrons  is  about  one  hundred- 
thousandth  part  of  the  diameter  of  an  atom,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  inertia.     They  are  the  smallest  bodies  known.     .     .     . 

The  relation  of  the  electrons  to  the  atom  is  a  matter  of  the  most  in- 
tense interest.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  electron  is  stationary 
in  the  atom.  The  electrons  are  revolving  round  one  another  at 
tremendous  speed,  so  that  the  atom  is  a  region  of  intense  activity.  The 
electrons  are  not  in  the  least  crowded,  although  there  are  a  thousand 
in  the  hydrogen  atom,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  in  the  sodium  atom 
and  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  mercury  atom  ;  for  consider  how  far 
apart  are  they  in  proportion  to  their  size  !  Just  as  far  apart  as  planets 
in  the  solar  system  are  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  is  to  the  size  of  the  earth  very  much  as  the  distance 
of  electrons  from  each  other  is  to  their  size  in  a  mercury  or  platinum 
atom.  The  fact  is,  we  come  to  an  atomic  astronomy,  and  the  atom  is 
becoming  like  a  solar  system,  or  hke  nebulae  or  Saturn's  rings  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  composed  of  a  number  of  small  particles  in  a  violent 
state  of  revolving  motion  and  occupying  very  little  of  the  whole  space 
with  their  actual  substance.  They  are  so  small  that  collisions  are 
infrequent.  So  it  is  in  the  solar  system  and  heavens  generally  ;  collisions 
do  occur,  but  seldom,  because  of  the  excessively  small  sizes  compared 
with  the  distances  at  which  they  are  spaced  out. 

Taking  any  family  belonging  to  a  sun,  i.e.,  a  solar  system,  it  forms 
something  like  the  same  kind  of  collection  as  the  electrons  form  in  an 
atom.  So  when  we  get  in  an  atom  a  sort  of  solar  system  we  begin  to 
question  whether  there  is  anything  in  absolute  size  at  all.  It  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  solar  systems  may  be 
atoms  of  a  still  larger  universe.  These  are  questions  that  are  too  hard. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  and  all 
that  we  can  say  is  that  the  probability  is  that  it  is  infinite  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways. 
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SIR    JAMES    MACKINTOSH 

(1765-1832) 

ONE  of  the  greatest  events  in  modern  times  was  the  adoption 
by  England  of  the  policy  of  "  autonomy,"  advocated  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  his  speech  of  May  2nd,  1828.  Nothing 
else  could  have  saved  the  British  Empire  from  collapse.  The  Tories, 
whose  policies  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  fought 
"  autonomy  "  at  every  point.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  Amercian 
War  of  1812  enabled  them  to  sustain  themselves  by  appeal  to  British 
patriotism,  but  it  became  apparent,  nevertheless,  that  the  centrahzed 
military  empire,  which  constituted  their  ideal,  was  impossible  with 
England  as  the  central  power.  When  Mackintosh  boldly  declared  in 
Parliament  that  in  every  country  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and 
property  owners  "  ought  to  possess  the  power  of  the  government," 
he  was  merely  vindicating  principles  he  had  held  during  the  whole  of  his 
public  life — often  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  minority.  Now, 
however,  they  were  to  be  vindicated.  As  a  result  of  them,  Canada 
and  Australia  became  autonomous,  and  the  British  Empire  survived. 

Mackintosh  was  born  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1765.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  graduating  in  medicine  and 
removing  to  London  for  the  practice  of  that  profession,  which  in  1795 
he  abandoned  for  the  law.  His  defence  of  Peltier  in  1803  made  him 
a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  already  become  celebrated 
as  a  political  writer  by  reason  of  his  reply  to  Burke's  '  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution.'  This  reply,  pubHshed  in  April  1791,  was  to  some 
extent  discredited  by  subsequent  events  of  the  reign  of  Terror  and  Mack- 
intosh evidently  had  this  fact  in  mind  in  the  striking  review  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  made  in  the  case  of  Peltier.  He  remained  a  consistent  Whig 
until  his  death  however,  and  though  never  popular  as  a  political  orator, 
he  was  one  of  the  decisive  factors  in  making  the  Englisli  history  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  Recorder  and  Judge 
of  the  court  of  Vice- Admiralty  at  Bombay  from  1804  to  181 1.  After 
his  return  to  England,  ho  ontrred  Parliament  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  unremitting  work  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  public 
affairs.  He  died  in  London,  May  30th,  1832.  Among  his  best-remembered 
works  arc  his  '  Vindicic-e  Gallicae,'  in  reply  to  Burke  ;  his  'Dissertation 
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on  the  Progxess  of  Ethical  Philosophy  ';  and  his '  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  England  in  1688.'  As  an  orator,  he  delivered  himself  with  such  de- 
liberation and  finish  that  "  he  spoke  essays  "—if  we  are  to 
trust  Macauley  himself  the  greatest  of  all  speakers  of  oratorical  essays. 


I 


CANADA  AND  COLONIAL  AUTONOMY 

(Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  2nd,   1828) 

THINK  I  may  interpret  fairly  the  general  feeling  of  the  House, 
when  I  express  my  congratulations  upon  the  great  extent  of 
talent  and  information  which  the  honourable  Member  for  St.  Michael's 
has  just  displayed,  and  that  I  may  venture  to  assert  he  has  given  us 
full  assurance,  in  his  future  progress,  of  proving  a  useful  and  valuable 
Member  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  I  cannot,  also,  avoid  observing 
that  the  laudable  curiosity  which  carried  him  to  visit  that  country  whose 
situation  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  still  more  the  curiosity 
which  led  him  to  visit  that  imperial  Republic  which  occupies  the  other 
best  portion  of  the  American  continent,  gave  evidence  of  a  mind  actuated 
by  enlarged  and  liberal  views. 

After  having  presented  a  petition  signed  by  eighty-seven  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada, — comprehending  in  that  number 
nine-tenths  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  province,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  landed  proprietors, — and  after  having  shown  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint  against  the  administration 
of  the  government  in  that  colony,  it  would  be  an  act  of  inconsistency 
on  my  part  to  attempt  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  inquiry 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  proposes.  It  might  seem,  indeed, 
a  more  natural  course  on  my  part  if  I  had  seconded  such  a  proposition. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  been  contented  to  give  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  and  to  receive  any  observations  I  may 
have  to  offer  until  some  specific  measure  is  proposed,  or  until  the  house 
is  in  possession  of  the  information  which  may  be  procured  tlirough  the 
labour  of  the  committees— perhaps,  I  say,  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  adopt  this  course  if  I  had  not  been  intrusted  with  the  presentation 
of  that  petition.  But  I  feel  bound  by  the  sense  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  to  allow  no  opportunity  to  pass  over  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  grievances  of  the  petitioners  and  to  their  claims  for  redress 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  legitimate  rights.  This  duty  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  execute,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  without 
sacrificing  my  judgment,  or  rendering  it  subordinate  to  any  sense  of  duty, 
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but  feeling  only  that  the  confidence  of  the  petitioners  binds  me  to  act 
on  their  behalf,  and  as  their  advocate,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  I  had  been  invested  with  another  character, 
and  authorized  to  state  their  complaints  in  a  different  situation. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
I  may  take  leave  to  observe  that  in  all  that  was  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  he  has  my  most  fullest  and  cordial  assent.  In  1822,  when  the 
Canadians  were  last  before  the  House,  I  stated  the  principles  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  with  respect  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  very  properly  and  very  eloquently  called  the  "  Great  British  Confed- 
eracy." I  hold  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  all  the  different  portions  of  that 
Confederacy  are  integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  the  fullest  protection.  I  hold  that  they  are  all  bound  together 
as  one  great  class  by  an  aUiance  prior  in  importance  to  every  other, — 
more  binding  upon  us  than  any  treaty  ever  entered  into  with  any  State, — 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  can  never  desert  without  the  great  sacrifice 
of  a  moral  duty.  I  hold  that  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  moment,  in  this 
bond  of  alliance,  whether  the  parties  be  divided  by  oceans  or  be  neighbours, 
I  hold  that  the  moral  bond  of  duty  and  protection  is  the  same.  My 
maxims  of  colonial  policy  are  few  and  simple  :  a  full  and  efficient  protection 
from  all  foreign  influence  :  full  permission  to  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
own  internal  affairs  ;  compelling  them  to  pay  all  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  their  own  government  and  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  mone}' ;  and  imposing  no  restrictions 
of  any  kind  upon  the  industry  or  traffic  of  the  people.  These  are  only 
the  means  by  which  the  hitherto  almost  incurable  evil  of  distant  govern- 
ment can  either  be  mitigated  or  removed.  And  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  in  such  circumstances  the  colonists  would  not  be  under 
a  more  gentle  control  in  a  happier  state  than  if  they  were  to  be  admitted 
to  a  full  participati<>n  in  the  rule  and  brought  under  the  immediate 
and  full  protection  of  the  parent  government.  I  agree  most  fully  mth 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  when  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  should  leave  the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies 
to  the  colonists,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  and  manifest  necessity. 
The  most  urgent  and  manifest  necessity,  I  say  ;  and  few  and  rare  ought 
to  be  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  even  upon  the  strength  of  those  necessities. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  right  I  contend  it  is  prudent  to  regard 
all  our  colonies,  and  peculiarly  the  population  of  these  two  great  provinces, 
— provinces  placed  in  one  of  those  rare  and  happy  states  of  society 
in  which  the  progress  of  population  must  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  to 
mankind, — exempt  from  the  curse  of  fostering  slavery, — exempt  from 
the  evuls  produced  by  the  contentions  of  jarrhig  systems  of  religion, — 
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enjoying  the  blessings  of  universal  toleration, — and  presenting  a  state  of 
society  the  most  unlike  that  can  be  possibly  imagined  to  the  fastidious 
distinctions 'of  Europe.  Exempt  at  once  from  the  slavery  of  the  West 
and  the  castes  of  the  East, — exempt,  too,  from  embarrassments  of  that 
other  great  continent  which  we  have  chosen  as  a  penal  settlement  and 
in  which  the  prejudices  of  society  have  been  fostered,  I  regret  to  find, 
in  a  most  unreasonable  degree, — exempt  from  all  the  artificial  distinctions 
of  the  Old  World,  and  many  of  the  evils  of  the  New,  we  see  a  great  popu- 
lation rapidly  growing  up  to  be  a  great  nation.  None  of  the  claims  of 
such  a  population  ought  to  be  cast  aside,  and  none  of  their  complaints 
can  receive  any  but  the  most  serious  consideration. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  speech  the  right  honourable  gentleman  declared 
that  the  excesses  and  complaints  of  the  colonists  arose  from  the  defect 
of  their  Constitution,  and  next  from  certain  contentions  into  which 
they  had  fallen  with  Lord  Dalhousie.  In  anything  I  may  say  on  this 
occasion  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  casting  any  imputation  upon  the 
character  of  that  noble  lord  ;  I  speak  merely  of  the  acts  of  his  government, 
and  I  wish  solely  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  my  opinion  of  the  acts 
of  that  government  are  different  from  those  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
conscientiously  his. 

I,  however,  must  say  that  I  thought  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  one  part  of  his  address  indulged  himself  in  some  pleasantries 
which  seemed  ill  suited  to  the  subject  to  which  he  claimed  our  attention, — 
I  allude  to  the  three  essential  grievances  which  he  seemed  to  imagine 
led  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  discontents  and  complaints  of  the  colonists. 
There  was  the  perplexed  system  of  real  property  law,  creating  such  a  vex- 
atious delay  and  such  enormous  costs  to  the  suitor  as  to  amount  very 
nearly  to  a  denial  of  justice ;  this,  he  said,  arose  from  adhering  to  the 
custom  of  Paris.  The  next  cause  of  discontent  is  in  the  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament ;  that  he  recommended  to  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  revision.  Lastly,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  so  absurdly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  political  economy  as  to  have  attempted  to  exclude  all  the  industry 
and  capital  of  other  countries  from  flowing  in  to  enrich  and  fertilize  their 
shores.  These  were  the  three  grounds  upon  which  he  formally  impeached 
the  people  of  Canada  before  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Did  the  right  honourable  gentleman  never  hear  of  any  other  system 
of  law,  in  any  other  country  than  Canada,  in  which  a  jumble  of  obsolete 
usages  were  mixed  up  and  confounded  with  modern  subtleties,  until 
the  minds  of  the  most  acute  men  of  the  age  and  nation — men  who  had 
in  a  service  of  forty  years  passed  through  every  stage  of  its  gradations — 
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were  driven  to  declare  that  they  felt  totally  unable  to  find  their  way  through 
its  labyrinths,  and  were  compelled  by  their  doubts  of  what  was  law  and 
what  was  not,  to  add  in  a  most  niinous  degree  to  the  expenses  of  the 
suitor  ?  This  system  has  been  called  the ' '  Common  Law," — ' '  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors," — and  various  other  venerable  names.  Did  he  never 
hear  of  a  system  of  representation  in  any  other  country  totally  irreconcil- 
able either  with  the  state  of  the  population  or  with  any  rule  or  principle 
under  heaven  ?  Have  I  not  heard  over  and  over  again  from  the  lips 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  from  one  whom,  alas  !  I  shall 
hear  no  more,  that  this  inadequate  system  of  representation  possessed 
extraordinary  advantages  over  the  more  systematic  contrivances  which 
resulted  from  the  studies  of  the  "  constitution  makers"  of  other  countries. 
And  yet  it  is  for  this  very  irregularity  in  their  mode  of  representation 
that  the  Canadians  are  now  to  be  brought  before  the  judgment  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  committee.  I  felt  still  greater  wonder, 
however,  when  I  heard  him  mention  his  third  ground  of  objection  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  colonists,  and  his  third  cause  of  their  discontent — 
their  ignorance  of  political  economy.  Too  surely  the  laws  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  capital  and  industry  of  other  countries  did  display  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  that  science !  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  I  heard  of  the 
Canadians  devising  plans  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  single  grain  of 
foreign  corn  into  the  provinces.  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  the  members 
of  their  legislature  and  their  great  landowners  contending  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  raise  all  their 
own  food  ;  and  consequently  (although,  perhaps,  they  do  not  see  the 
consequences)  to  make  every  other  nation  completely  independent  of 
their  products  and  their  industry.  It  is  periiaps  barely  possible  that  some 
such  nonsense  as  this  might  be  uttered  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Canadians. 

Tlien  again,  sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  alluded  to 
the  seigneurs  and  their  vassals.  Some  of  these  "  most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  "  seigneurs  may  happen  to  be  jealous  of  their  manorial 
rights  ;  for  seigneuralty  means  manor,  and  a  seigneur  is  only,  therefore, 
a  lord  of  tlie  manor.  How  harmless  this  lofty  word  seems  to  be  when  trans- 
lated. Some  of  these  seigneurs  miglit  happen,  I  say,  to  be  jealous  of  their 
manorial  privileges,  and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  their  game.  I  ajn 
a  very  bad  sportsman  myself,  and  not  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
objects  of  anxiety  to  such  persons  ;  but  tiiere  may  be,  too,  in  these 
colonies  also,  persons  who  may  take  upon  themselves  to  institute  a 
rigorous  inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  game,  and  into  the  best  methods  of 
preserving  red  game  and  black  game,  and  pheasants  and  partridges  ;  and 
who  might  be  disposed  to  make  it  a  question  whether  any  evils  arise  from 
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the  preservation  of  these  things  for  their  sport,  or  whether  the  safety,  the 
Hberty,  and  the  hfe  of  their  fellow  subjects  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  their  personal  gratification. 

With  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  custom  of  Paris,  I  beg  the 
House  to  consider  that  no  change  was  effected  from  1760  to  1789,  and 
(although  I  admit  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  it  may  be 
bad  as  a  sj-stem  of  conveyance,  and  may  be  expensive  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  produced  by  mortgages)  that  the  Canadians  cannot  be 
very  ill  off  under  a  code  of  laws  which  grew  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris — a  body  comprising  the  greatest  learning  and 
talent  ever  brought  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  boasting  the  names 
of  L'Hopital  and  Montesquieu. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  assembly  of  Canada  was  so  entirely 
indifferent  to  its  system  of  representation  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  they  passed  a  bill  to  amend  it,  which  was  thro\vn  out  by  the  council, — 
that  is,  in  fact,  by  the  government.  At  all  events,  this  shows  that  there 
was  no  want  of  a  disposition  to  amend  the  state  of  their  representation, 
although  government  might  differ  from  them  as  to  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  it,  A  bill  for  establishing  the  independence  of  the 
judges  was  another  remedial  measure  thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House. 

As  at  present  informed,  however,  without  going  further  into  these 
questions,  I  see  enough  stated  in  the  petition  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

In  every  country,  sir,  the  wishes  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  those  in  possession  of  the  great  mass  of  the  property,  ought 
to  have  great  mfluence  in  the  government — they  ought  to  possess  the 
power  of  the  government.  If  this  be  true  generally,  the  rule  ought, 
a  multo  fortiori,  to  be  followed  in  the  government  of  distant  colonies, 
from  which  the  information  that  is  to  guide  the  government  at  home 
is  sent  by  a  few,  and  is  never  correct  or  complete.  A  government  on  the 
spot,  though  with  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  information,  is  exposed 
to  the  delusions  of  prejudice  ;  for  a  government  at  a  distance,  the  only 
course  to  pursue  is  to  follow  public  opinion.  In  making  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle,  if  I  find  the  government  of  any  countrv 
engaged  in  squabbles  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people, — if  I  find  it 
engaged  in  vexatious  controversies  and  ill-timed  disputes, — especially  if 
that  government  be  the  government  of  a  colony, — I  say  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  agamst  that  government.  I  do  not  charge  it 
with  injustice,  but  I  charge  it  with  imprudence  and  indiscretion  ;  and  I 
say  that  it  is  unfit  to  hold  the  authority  intrusted  to  it.  The  ten 
years  of  hostility  and  squabbles  which  have  existed  in  this  instance  are 
a  sufficient  charge  against  this  government. 
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I  was  surprised  to  hear  tlie  right  honourable  gentieman  put  the 
people  and  the  government  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect.  What 
is  government  good  for,  if  not  to  temper  passion  with  wisdom  ?  The 
people  are  said  to  be  deficient  in  certain  qualities,  and  government 
is  said  to  possess  them.  If  the  people  are  not  deficient  in  them,  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  them  with  political  power  ; 
if  they  are  deficient,  where  is  the  common  sense  of  expecting  of  them 
that  moderation  which  government  is  instituted  for  the  very  purpose 
of  supplying  ? 
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WILLIAM    MARCONI 

(i874t....) 

IN  1901  and  1902,  when  from  his  first  doubtful  results  Marconi 
became  certain  that  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  his 
wireless  messages,  more  than  forty  centuries  of  the  struggle 
of  the  world's  mind  for  its  highest  expression  reached  a  cUmax.  No 
spoken  words  of  the  new  century  or  of  ten  centuries  back  of  it  are  more 
memorable  than  his  plain  and  modest  address  before  the  British  Royal 
Institution  in  1902,  describing  this  great  triumph  in  the  struggle  of  mind 
to  control  the  earth  through  mastery  of  law. 

He  was  born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  April  25th,  1874.  His  scientific 
education,  beginning  with  the  best  from  the  best  Italian  universities, 
continued  far  beyond  that  of  any  university.  In  1899,  he  established 
the  first  wireless  communication  across  the  English  channel  between 
France  and  England  ;  in  1901  he  made  the  conquest  of  the  Atlantic  by 
wireless  messages  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
a  distance  of  2,100  miles.  He  was  christened  Guglielmo  Marconi  in 
Italy  ;  Ireland  feels  a  title  to  him  through  his  marriage  and  through  the 
birth  of  his  mother  in  Ireland  ;  a  recently  published  sketch  gives  his 
home  as  Bologna,  Italy,  and  his  address  as  "  London,  England." 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

(Address  on  "  The  Progress  of  Electric  Space  Telegraphy,"  Delivered  by  G.  M.\rconi, 
June  13th,  1902,  the  Royal  Institution,  London) 

THE  method  of  space  telegraphy  of  which  I  intend  speaking  to-night 
is  founded  on  a  comparatively  new  way  of  controlling  and 
detecting  certain  kinds  of  etheric  waves,  much  slower  in  rate  of  vibration 
than  the  light  waves,  called  Hertzian  waves,  after  the  -  scientist  who 
first  demonstrated  their  existence.  The  mathematical  and  experimental 
proof  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Heinrich  Hertz  of  the  identity  of  light  and 
electricity,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  and  detect  certain 
previously  unknown  ether  waves,  made  possible  this  new  method  of 
communication,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  of  Maxwell  and  Hertz  was  realized  b}^  very  few,  and  even, 
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perhaps,  so  recently  as  a  year  ago  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  would 
have  hardly  foreseen  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  so  brief 
a  time  in  the  art  of  space  telegraphy,     .     .     . 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  faculty  with  which  communication  was 
possible  over  distances  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  the  improvements  in 
syntonic  methods  introduced',  together  with  the  ascertained  fact  of  the 
non-interference  of  the  cur\'ature  of  the  earth,  led  me  to  decide  to  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  a  large  power  station  in  Cornwall  and  another 
one  at  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  Amercia,  in  order  to 
test  whether,  by  the  employment  of  much  greater  power,  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  transmit  messages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  establish  a 
transoceanic  commercial  communication  which  the  monopoly  of  the 
Postmaster-General  will  not  apparently  permit  between  two  stations 
if  both  are  situated  in  Great  Britain.  An  unfortunate  accident  to  the 
masts  at  Cape  Cod  seemed  likely  to  postpone  the  experiments  for  several 
months,  when  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  necessary  repairs 
there  were  being  carried  out  I  would  use  a  purely  temporary  installation 
in  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  a  trans-Atlantic  experiment,  from 
which  I  might,  at  any  rate  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  arrangements 
in  Cornwall  had  been  conducted  on  right  lines.     .     .     . 

The  first  experiments  were  carried  out  in  Newfoundland  last  Decem- 
ber, and  every  assistance  and  encouragement  was  given  me  by  the  New- 
foundland Government.  As  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  of  the  year 
to  set  up  a  permanent  installation  with  poles,  I  carried  out  experiments 
with  receivers  joined  to  a  vertical  wire  about  400  feet  long,  elevated  by 
a  kite.  This  gave  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
variations  of  the  wind,  constant  variations  in  the  electrical  capacity 
of  the  wire  were  caused.  My  assistants  in  Cornwall  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  send  a  succession  of  "  S's,"  followed  by  a  short  message  at  a 
certain  prean-anged  speed,  every  10  minutes,  alternating  with  five 
minutes'  rest  during  certain  hours  every  day.  Owing  to  the  constant 
variations  in  the  capacity  of  the  aerial  wire,  it  was  soon  found  out  that 
an  ordinary  syntonic  receiver  was  not  suitable,  although  a  number  of 
doubtful  signals  were  at  one  time  recorded.  I  therefore  tried  various 
microphonic  self-restoring  coherers,  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit 
of  a  transformer,  the  signals  being  read  on  a  telephone.  With  several 
of  these  coherers,  signals  were  distinctly  and  accurately  received,  and 
only  at  the  prearranged  times,  in  many  cases  a  succession  of  "S's' 
being  heard  distinctly,  although,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  signals  and  the  unreliability  of  the  detector,  no  actual  message 
could  be  deciphered.  The  coherers  which  gave  the  signals  were  :  one 
containing  loose  carbon  *iling.s  ;  another,  designed  by  myself,  containing 
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a  mixture  of  carbon  dust  and  cobalt  filings,  and  thirdh^  the  "  Italian 
Navy  coherer,"  containing  a  globule  of  mercury  between  two  plugs. 
For  the  good  results  obtained  I  was  very  much  indebted  to  two  of 
my  assistants — Mr.  G.  S.  Kemp  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Paget — who  gave  me 
very  efficient  aid  during  the  tests,  which  the  extremely  severe  weather 
prevailing  in  December  in  Newfoundland  made  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

The  result  of  these  tests  was  sufficient  to  convince  myself  and 
my  assistants  that,  with  permanent  stations  at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  by  the  employment  of  a  little  more  power,  messages  could  be  sent 
across  the  ocean  with  the  same  facilit}^  as  across  much  shorter  distances. 
The  experiments  could  not  be  continued  or  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  action  which  the  cable  company,  which  claims  all  telegraphic 
rights  in  Newfoundland,  saw  fit  to  take  at  the  time.  Having  received 
a  most  generous  invitation  from  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  continue  my  operations  in  the  Dominion,  it  was  thought 
undesirable  to  continue  the  experiments  in  Newfoundland,  where  I  should 
have  probably  been  landed  into  litigation  with  the  telegraph  compan}'. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Government,  on  the  initiation  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Fielding,  has  shown  itself  most  enterprising 
in  the  matter,  and  not  only  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  large  station  in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  actually  granted  a  subsidy  of  /i6,ooo  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  this  trans- Atlantic  station,  the  object  of  which  is  to  communicate 
vvith  England  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Canadian  station  will  be  ready  for  further  tests  very  shortly.  Another 
station  for  the  same  purpose  is  being  erected  on  the  United  States  coast.     . 

The  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  ships  will  be  able  to  be  in 
touch  and  communication  with  the  shore  across  all  oceans,  and  the 
quiet  and  isolation  from  the  outside  world  which  it  is  still  possible  to 
enjoy  on  board  ship  will,  I  fear,  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  However, 
great  may  be  the  in:portance  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  ships  and  shipping, 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  world  if  found 
workable  and  applicable  over  such  great  distances  as  those  which  divide 
Great  Britain  from  her  colonies  and  from  America.     .     ,    • 
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(1823-1900) 

MAX  MULLER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philologists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  After  studying  at  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  he 
went  to  England  and  in  1850  began  a  connection  with  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  was  followed  by  his  most  famous  work  as 
a  philologist  and  philosopher.  His  lectures,  '  The  Science  of  Language,' 
'  Chips  from  the  German  Workshop,'  and  other  lectures,  addresses, 
and  essays  on  philology  went  far  towards  popularizing  what  had  been 
considered  a  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subject.  In  his  '  Science  of 
Thought '  and  other  writings  of  the  same  class,  he  opposed  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man  with  an  -elaboration  of  the  argument  he 
had  used  in  his  address  before  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 — the  con- 
clusion from  the  study  of  language  that  the  power  to  use  it  rationally 
to  express  thought  and  transmit  the  experience  of  one  generation  to  those 
succeeding  it  constitutes  the  '  Impassable  Barrier  between  Brutes  and 
Man.'     He  died  at  Oxford,  October  28th,  1900. 


THE  IMPASSABLE  BARRIER  BETWEEN  BRUTES  AND  MAN 

(/\  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution) 

IN  comparing  man  with  the  other  animals,  we  need  not  enter  here 
into  the  pliysiological  questions  whether  the  difference  between 
the  body  of  an  ape  and  the  body  of  a  man  is  one  of  degree  or  of  kind. 
However  that  question  is  settled  by  physiologists,  we  need  not  be  afraid. 
If  the  structure  of  a  mere  worm  is  such  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  if  a  single  glimpse  which  we  catch  of  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  organs  of  the  lowest  creature  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  Divine  Creator  far  transcending  the  powers  of  our  conception, 
how  are  we  to  criticise  and  disparage  the  most  highly  organized  creatures 
of  His  creation,  creatures  as  wonderfully  made  as  we  ourselves  ?  Are 
there  not  many  creatures  on  many  points  more  perfect  even  than  man  ? 
Do  we  not  envy  the  lion's  strength,  the  eagle's  eye,  the  wings  of  every 
bird  ?  If  there  existed  animals  as  perfect  as  man  in  their  physical 
structure,  nay,  even  more  perfect,  no  thoughtful  man  would  ever  be 
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uneasy.  His  true  superiority  rests  on  different  grounds.  "  I  confess," 
Sydney  Smith  writes,  "  I  feel  myself  so  much  at  ease  about  the 
superiority  of  mankind, — I  have  such  a  marked  and  decided  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  every  baboon  I  have  ever  seen, — I  feel  so  sure 
that  the  blue  ape  without  a  taD  will  never  rival  us  in  poetry,  painting, 
and  music,  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  that  justice  may  not  be  done  to 
the  few  fragments  of  soul  and  tatters  of  understanding  which  they  may 
really  possess."  The  playfulness  of  Sydney  Smith  in  handling  serious 
and  sacred  subjects  has,  of  late,  been  found  fault  with  by  many  ;  but 
humour  is  a  safer  sign  of  strong  convictions  and  perfect  sanity  than 
guarded  solemnity. 

With  regard  to  our  own  problem,  no  man  can  doubt  that  certain 
animals  possess  all  the  phyiscal  requirements  for  articulate  speech. 
There  is  no  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  a  parrot  will  not  learn  to  pronounce. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  parrot  is  without  a  language  of  its  own 
must  be  explained  by  a  difference  between  the  mental,  not  between 
the  physical,  faculties  of  the  animal  and  man  ;  and  it  is  by  a  comparison 
of  the  mental  faculties  alone,  such  as  we  find  them  in  man  and  brutes, 
that  we  may  hope  to  discover  what  constitutes  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  language,  a  qualification  to  be  found  in  man  alone,  and  in 
no  other  creature  on  earth. 

I  say  mental  faculties,  and  I  mean  to  claim  a  large  share  of  what 
we  call  our  mental  faculties  for  the  higher  animals.  These  animals 
have  sensation,  perception,  memory,  will,  and  intellect,  only  we  must 
restrict  intellect  to  the  comparing  or  interlacing  of  single  perceptions. 
All  these  points  can  be  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence,  and  that  evidence 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  summed  up  with  greater  lucidity  and  power 
than  in  one  of  the  last  publications  of  M.  P.  Flourens,  '  De  la  Raison, 
du  Genie,  et  de  la  Folic  ' :  Paris,  1861.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
people  who  are  as  much  frightened  at  the  idea  that  brutes  have  souls 
and  are  able  to  think,  as  by  "  the  blue  ape  without  a  tail."  But  their 
fright  is  entirely  of  their  own  making.  If  people  will  use  such  words 
as  soul  or  thought  without  making  it  clear  to  themselves  and  others 
what  they  mean  by  them,  these  words  will  slip  away  under  their 
feet,  and  the  result  must  be  painful.  If  we  once  ask  the  question.  Have 
brutes  a  soul  ?  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any  conclusion  ;  for  soul  has  been 
so  many  times  defined  by  philosophers  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hegel, 
that  it  means  everything  and  nothing.  Such  has  been  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  promiscuous  employment  of  the  ill-defined  terms  of  mental 
philosophy  that  we  find  Descartes  representing  brutes  as  living  machines, 
whereas  Leibnitz  claims  for  them  not  only  souls,  but  immortal  souls. 
"  Next  to  the  error  of  those  who  deny  theexistenceof  God,"  sa5's  Descartes, 
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"  ttiere  is  none  so  apt  to  lead  weak  minds  from  the  right  path  of  virtue, 
as  to  think  that  the  soul  of  brutes  is  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope  after  this 
life,  any  more  than  flies  or  ants  ;  whereas,  if  we  know  how  much  they 
differ,  we  understand  much  better  that  our  soul  is  quite  independent 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  not  subject  to  die  with  the  body." 

The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  excellent,  but  the  argument  is  extremely 
weak.  It  does  not  follow  that  brutes  have  no  souls  because  they  have 
no  human  souls.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  souls  of  men  are  not  immortal, 
because  the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  immortal ;  nor  has  the  major  premise 
ever  been  proved  by  any  philosopher,  namely,  that  the  souls  of  brutes 
must  necessarily  be  destroyed  and  annihilated  by  death.  Leibnitz, 
who  has  defended  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  with  stronger 
arguments  than  even  Descartes,  writes :  "  I  found  at  last  how  the  souls 
of  brutes  and  their  sensations  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  immortality 
of  human  souls  ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  serves  better  to  establish 
our  natural  immortality  than  to  beUeve  that  all  souls  are  imperishable." 

Instead  of  entering  into  these  perplexities,  which  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  loose  employment  of  ill-defined  terms,  let  us  simply  look  at  the 
facts.     Every  unprejudiced  observer  will  admit  that — 

1.  Brutes  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  five  senses,  just  like  ourselves,  neither  more  nor  less.  They  have 
both  sensation  and  perception,  a  point  which  has  been  illustrated  by 
M.  Flourens  by  the  most  interesting  experiments.  If  the  roots  of  the 
optic  nerve  are  removed,  the  retina  in  the  eye  of  a  bird  ceases  to  be  excit- 
able, the  iris  is  no  longer  movable  ;  the  animal  is  blind,  because  it  has 
lost  the  organ  of  sensation.  If,  on  the  contrar}',  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
removed,  the  eye  remains  pure  and  sound,  the  retina  excitable,  the  iris 
movable.  The  eye  is  preserved,  yet  the  animal  cannot  see,  because 
it  has  lost  the  organ  of  perception. 

2.  Brutes  have  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  A  dog  that  is 
beaten  behaves  exactly  like  a  child  that  is  chastised,  and  a  dog  that 
is  fed  and  fondled  exhibits  the  same^signs  of  satisfaction  as  a  boy  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  can  only  judge  from  signs,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  trusted  in  the  case  of  cliildren,  they  must  be  trusted  likewise 
in  the  case  of  brutes. 

3.  Brutes  do  not  forget,  or,  as  philosophers  would  say,  brutes 
have  memory.  They  know  their  masters,  they  know  their  home  ;  they 
evince  joy  on  recognizing  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them,  and  they 
bear  malice  for  years  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  insulted  or  ill- 
treated.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  dog  Argos  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  who, 
after  so  many  years'  absence,  was  the  first  to  recognize  Ulysses  ? 
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4.  Brutes  are  able  to  compare  and  distinguish.  A  parrot  will 
take  up  a  nut,  and  throw  it  down  again,  without  attempting  to  crack 
it .  He  has  found  that  it  is  light :  this  he  could  discover  only  by  comparing 
the  weight  of  the  good  nuts  with  that  of  the  bad  ;  and  he  has  found  that 
it  has  no  kernel :  this  he  could  only  discover  by  what  philosophers  would 
dignify  with  the  grand  title  of  a  syllogism,  namely,  "  all  light  nuts  are 
hollow  ;  this  is  a  light  nut,  therefore  this  nut  is  hollow." 

5.  Brutes  have  a  will  of  their  own.  I  appeal  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  ridden  a  restive  horse. 

6.  Brutes  show  signs  of  shame  and  pride.  Here  again  any  one 
who  has  to  deal  with  dogs,  who  has  watched  a  retriever  with  sparkling 
eyes  placing  a  partridge  at  his  master's  feet,  or  a  hound  slmking  away 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  from  the  huntsman's  call,  will  agree  that 
these  signs  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we 
use  philosophical  language,  when  we  claim  for  brutes  a  moral  sense, 
a  conscience,  a  power  of  distinguishing  good  and  evil ;  and,  as  we  gain 
nothing  by  these  scholastic  terms,  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  altogether. 

7.  Brutes  show  signs  of  love  and  hatred.  There  are  well-authen- 
ticated stories  of  dogs  following  their  masters  to  the  grave,  and  refusing 
food  from  anyone.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  brutes  will  watch  their 
opportunity  till  they  revenge  themselves  on  those  whom  they  dislike. 

If,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  deny  that  brutes  have  sensation, 
perception,  memory,  will,  and  intellect,  we  ought  to  bring  forward 
powerful  arguments  for  interpreting  the  signs  which  we  observe  in  brutes 
so  differently  from  those  which  we  observe  in  man. 

Some  philosophers  imagine  they  have  explained  everything,  if 
they  ascribe  to  brutes  instinct  instead  of  intellect.  But,  if  we  take 
these  two  words  in  their  usual  acceptations,  they  surely  do  not  exclude 
each  other.  There  are  instincts  in  man  as  well  as  in  brutes.  A  child 
takes  his  mother's  breast  by  instinct  ;  the  spider  weaves  its  net  by  instinct ; 
the  bee  builds  her  cell  by  instinct.  No  one  would  ascribe  to  the  child 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  because  it  employs  the  exact  muscles  which 
are  required  for  sucking  ;  nor  shall  we  claim  for  the  spider  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  or  for  the  bee  an  acquaintance  with  geometry,  because 
we  could  not  do  what  they  do  without  a  study  of  these  sciences.  But 
what  if  we  tear  a  spider's  web,  and  see  the  spider  examining  the  mischief 
that  is  done,  and  either  giving  up  his  work  m  despair,  or  endeavouring 
to  mend  it  as  well  as  may  be  ?  Surely  here  we  have  the  instinct  of  weaving 
controlled  by  observation,  by  comparison,  by  reflection,  by  judgment. 
Instinct,  whether  mechanical  or  moral,  is  more  prominent  in  brutes 
than  in  man  ;  but  it  exists  in  both,  as  much  as  intellect  is  shared  by 
both. 
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Where,  then,  is  the  difference  between  brute  and  man  V  What  is 
it  that  man  can  do,  and  of  which  we  find  no  signs,  no  rudiments,  in  the 
whole  brute  world  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation  :  The  one  great 
barrier  between  the  brute  and  man  is  language.  Man  speaks,  and  no 
brute  has  ever  uttered  a  word.  Language  is  our  Rubicon,  and  no  brute 
will  dare  to  cross  it.  This  is  our  matter-of-fact  answer  to  those  who 
speak  of  development,  who  think  they  discover  the  rudiments  at  least 
of  all  human  faculties  in  apes,  and  who  would  fain  keep  open  the  possibility 
that  man  is  only  a  more  favoured  beast,  the  triumphant  conqueror  in 
the  primeval  struggle  for  life.  Language  is  something  more  palpable  than 
a  fold  of  the  brain,  or  an  angle  of  the  skull.  It  admits  of  no  caviling, 
and  no  process  of  natural  selection  wiU  ever  distil  significant  words  out 
of  the  notes  of  birds  or  the  cries  of  beasts. 

Language,  however,  is  the  only  outward  sign.  We  may  p)oint 
to  it  in  our  arguments,  we  may  challenge  our  opponent  to  produce  any- 
thing approaching  to  it  from  the  whole  brute  world.  But  if  this  were 
all,  if  the  art  of  employing  articulate  sounds  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating impressions  were  the  only  thing  by  which  we  could  assert 
our  superiority  over  the  brute  creation,  we  might  not  unreasonabty  feel 
somewhat  uneasy  at  having  the  gorilla  so  close  on  our  heels. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  brutes,  though  they  do  not  use  articulate 
sounds  for  that  purpose,  have,  nevertheless,  means  of  their  own  for  com- 
municating with  each  other.  When  a  whale  is  struck,  the  whole  shoal, 
though  widely  dispersed,  are  instantly  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  ;  and  when  the  grave-digger  beetle  finds  the  carcass  of  a  mole, 
he  hastens  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  his  fellows,  and  soon  returns 
with  his  four  confederates.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  dogs,  though  they 
do  not  speak,  possess  the  power  of  understanding  much  that  is  said  to 
them, — their  names  and  the  calls  of  their  masters  ;  and  other  animals, 
such  as  the  parrot,  can  pronounce  every  articulate  sound.  Hence, 
although  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical  warfare,  articulate  language 
would  still  form  an  impregnable  position,  yet  it  is  but  natural  that  for  our 
own  satisfaction  we  should  try  to  find  out  in  what  the  strength  of  our 
position  really  consists  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  try  to  discover 
that  inward  power  of  which  language  is  the  outward  sign  and  manifes- 
tation. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  examine  the  opinions  of  those 
who  approached  our  prol^Iem  from  another  point  ;  who,  instead  of  looking 
for  outward  and  palpable  signs  of  difference  between  brute  and  man, 
inquired  into  the  inward  mental  faculties,  and  tried  to  determine  the 
point  where  man  transcends  the  barriers  of  the  brute  intellect.  That 
point,  if  truly  determined,  ought  to  coincide  with  the  starting  point 
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of  language  ;  and,  if  so,  that  coincidence  ought  to  explain  the  problem 
which  occupies  us  at  present. 

I  shall  read  an  extract  from  Locke's  'Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding.' 

After  having  explained  how  universal  ideas  are  made,  how  the  mind, 
having  observed  the  same  colour  in  chalk,  and  snow,  and  milk,  comprehends 
these  single  perceptions  under  the  general  conception  of  whiteness, 
Locke  continues  :  "If  it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts  compound 
and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree,  this,  I  think,  I  may  be 
positive  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them  ;  and  that 
the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt 
man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do 
by  no  means  attain  to." 

If  Locke  is  right  in  considering  the  having  general  ideas  as  the  disting- 
uishing feature  between  man  and  brutes,  and,  if  we  ourselves  are  right 
in  pointing  to  language  as  the  one  palpable  distinction  between  the  two, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  language  is  the  outward  sign  and  realization 
of  that  inward  faculty  which  is  called  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  but 
which  is  better  known  to  us  by  the  homely  name  of  reason. 
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WILLIAM  OSLER  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1851,  and  had  a  bril- 
liant medical  career  there  and  in  the  United  States.  In  1905 
he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  University, 
where  his  rare  distinction  of  character  and  accomplishments  made  all 
Oxford  men  proud  of  him. 

He  brought  from  the  New  World  a  frank  and  open  mind  and  a  total 
freedom  from  the  heavy  bonds  of  custom  and  convention.  It  is  recorded 
as  characteristic  of  Osier's  love  for  his  work  that  when  spending  a  few 
weeks'  leave  in  Paris  he  attended  the  clinics  at  the  great  hospitals  at 
7.30  a.m.  with  the  young  students. 

His  great  text-book  on  physiology  is  a  classic,  and  his  literary 
essays,  e.g..  "  Aequanimitas,"  are  both  vivid  and  telling  in  a  high  degree. 

Osier  was  caught  by  the  "  hghtning  "  railway  strike  and  stranded 
at  Newcastle.  In  order  to  meet  important  engagements  he  motored 
in  an  open  car  to  Oxford,  contracting  an  illness  from  which  he  died  on 
December  29th,  1919.  A  "  strike  "  thus  brought  about  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  Empire's  greatest  men  and  a  notable  benefactor  of  his  kind. 


SCIENCE,    WAR,    AND    PEACE 

(Delivered  at  Leeds,   19 15) 

IN  Time  our  civilisation  is  but  a  thin  fringe  like  the  layer  of  living 
polyps  on  the  coral  reef,  capping  the  dead  generations  on  which 
it  rests.  The  lust  of  war  is  still  in  the  blood  :  we  cannot  help  it.  There 
was,  and  there  is  as  yet,  no  final  appeal  but  to  the  ordeal  of  battle.  Only 
let  us  get  the  race  in  its  true  perspective  in  which  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  yesterday,  and  in  which  we  are  contemporaries  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians  and  all  together  within  Plato's  year.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  that  war  is  a  human  development,  unknown  to  other  animals. 
Though  nature  is  ruthless  "  in  tooth  and  claw,"  collective  war  between 
members  of  the  same  species  is  not  one  of  her  weapons  ;  and  in  this  sense 
Hobbes's  dictum  that  "  war  was  a  state  of  nature  "  is  not  true.     The 
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dinosaurs  and  pterodactyls  and  the  mastodons  did  not  perish  in  a  struggle 
for  existence  against  members  of  their  own  species,  but  were  losers  in  a 
battle  against  conditions  of  nature  which  others  found  possible  to  over- 
come. In  our  own  day  the  gradual  disappearance  of  native  populations  is 
due  as  much  to  whisky  and  disease  as  to  powder  and  shot,  as  witness  in 
illustration  of  the  one  the  North  American  Indian  and  of  the  other  the 
Tasmanians. 

Some  of  us  had  indulged  the  fond  hope  that  in  the  power  man  had 
gained  over  nature  had  arisen  possibilities  for  intellectual  and  social 
development  such  as  to  control  collectively  his  morals  and  emotions, 
so  that  the  nations  would  not  learn  war  any  more.  We  were  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  where  Christianity  had  failed  science  might  succeed,  for- 
getting that  the  hopelessness  of  the  failure  of  the  Gospel  lay  not  in  the 
message,  but  in  its  interpretation.  The  promised  peace  was  for  the  in- 
dividual—the world  was  to  have  tribulations  ;  and  Christ  expressly  said  : 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not  to  send 
peace  but  a  sword."  The  Abou  ben  Adhems  woke  daily  from  their 
dreams  of  peace,  and  lectured  and  published  pamphlets  and  held 
congresses,  while  Krupp  built  17-inch  howitzers  and  the  gun  range  of 
the  super-Dreadnoughts  increased  to  eighteen  miles  ! 

And  we  had  become  so  polite  and  civil,  so  cultured  in  both  senses 
of  that  horrid  word,  with  an  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?  "  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  beneath  a  skin-deep  civihsation 
were  the  same  old  elemental  passions  ready  to  burst  forth. 

In  spite  of  unspeakable  horrors  war  has  been  one  of  the  master 
forces  in  the  evolution  of  a  race  of  beings  that  has  taken  several  millions 
of  years  to  reach  its  present  position.  During  a  brief  fragment  of  this 
time — ten  thousand  or  more  years — certain  communities  have  become 
civilised,  as  we  say,  without,  however,  losing  the  savage  instincts  ground 
into  the  very  fibre  of  their  being  by  long  ages  of  conflict.  Suddenly, 
within  a  few  generations,  man  finds  himself  master  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
In  the  fuhiess  of  time  a  new  dispensation  has  come  into  the  world.  Let 
us  see  in  what  way  it  has  influenced  his  oldest  and  most  attractive 
occupation. 

Science  is  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world  taught  us  by  the  Greeks — 
a  study  of  nature  with  a  view  of  utilising  her  forces  in  the  service  of  man. 
It  "  arose  from  the  simplest  facts  of  common  experience,  and  grew  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  men  with  human  intellect  at  its  highest. 
And  when  developed  it  returns  again  to  strengthen  the  common  intelli- 
gence and  increase  the  common  good.  Above  all,  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  form  of  thought,  it  embodies  the  union  of  past  and  present 
in  a  conscious  and  active    force."      Man's   latest   acquisition,    it    has 
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worked  a  revolution  in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  without  so  far  changing 
in  any  way  his  nature.  He  is  still  a  bit  bewildered,  and  not  quite  certain 
whether  or  not  the  invention  is  a  Frankenstein  monster.  The  promise 
of  Eden  of  full  dominion  over  nature  has  only  been  fulfilled  in  our  day. 
The  flower  and  fruitage  has  come  suddenly  within  a  couple  of  generations. 
Even  the  seed  time  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  for  to  the  Heidelberg  man, 
looking  down  the  ages  from  the  Glacial  period,  Aristotle  and  Darwin 
are  contemporaries,  Galen  and  Lister  fellow  practitioners.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  upset  our  weekday  relations,  and  the  theory  of  evolution 
our  Sundays.  Like  a  beggar  suddenly  enriched  man  has  not  yet  found 
himself  ;  and  the  old  ways  and  old  conditions  often  sort  ill  with  the 
changing  times.  New  bottles  could  not  always  be  found  for  the  new 
wine. 

Organised  knowledge,  science,  if  living,  must  infiltrate  every  activity 
of  human  life.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  these  islands,  which  of  fruitful 
ideas,  inventions,  and  discoveries  have  had  the  lion's  share,  but  failed  to 
grasp  quickly  their  practical  importance.  The  leaders  of  intellectual 
and  political  thought  were  not  awake  when  the  dawn  appeared.  The 
oligarchy  who  ruled  pohticalh-  were  ignorant,  the  hierarchy  who  ruled 
intellectually  were  hostile.  Read  of  the  struggles  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  the  "  fifties  "  and  "  sixties  "  of  the  last  century  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  attitude  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  country  towards  "  Stinks," 
the  generic  term  for  science.  It  was  not  port  and  prejudice,  as  in  Gibbon's 
day,  but  just  the  hostility  of  pure  medieval  ignorance.  Those  in  control 
of  education  were  more  concerned  with  the  issues  of  Tract  90  and  the 
Colenso  case  than  the  conservation  of  energy  and  "  The  Origin  of  Species." 
To  take  but  one  example.  What  a  change  it  miglit  have  wrought  in  rural 
England  if,  in  1840,  when  the  distinguished  Prof.  Daubeny  was  made 
professor  of  rural  economy,  Oxford  could  have  had  great  State  endow- 
ment for  an  Agricultural  College.  The  seed  was  abundant  and  the  soil 
was  good,  and  only  needed  the  cultivation  that  has  been  given  so  freely 
by  members  of  the  pa.st  generation,  witli  what  results  we  see  to-day 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the  new  uni\ersities. 

In  two  ways  science  is  the  best  friend  war  has  ever  had  ;  it  has  made 
slaughter  possible  on  a  scale  never  dreamt  of  before,  and  it  has  enor-. 
mously  increased  man's  capacity  to  maim  and  to  disable  his  fellow-man. 
In  exploiting  the  peaceful  victories  of  Minerva,  Mars  has  added  new 
glories  to  his  name.  More  men  are  killed,  more  men  are  wounded,  and 
consequently  more  men  arc  needed  than  o\ca  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  wars.  From  1790  to  1913  there  were  18,552,200  men  engaged 
in  the  great  wars,  of  whom  5,498,097  lost  their  lives  (D.  E.  Smith).  In 
the  Balkan  wars  of  191 2- 13  there  were  1,230,000  men  engaged,  of  whom 
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350,000  were  killed.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  there  were  2,500,000 
men,  of  whom  555,900  lost  their  lives  (D.  E.  Smith).  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  present  war  more  than  twenty-one  millions  are  engaged  ! 
As  weapons  have  improved  the  losses  will  be  yet  greater,  and  we  may 
expect  that  at  least  five  or  six  millions  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  will  be 
killed.  Within  a  few  years  artillery  and  high  explosives,  submarines, 
and  aircraft  have  so  revolutionised  our  methods  of  warfare  that  thousands 
are  now  destroyed  instead  of  hundreds.  The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  seem 
antiquated,  and  one  may  go  from  hospital  to  hospital  and  not  a  wound 
from  the  latter,  and  comparatively  few  from  the  former. 

Let  us  see  what  science  has  done  in  a  mission  of  salvation  amid  the 
horrors  of  war.  Through  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
of  the  Crimea,  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
recent  campaigns,  there  has  been  evolved  a  wonderful  machinery,  replete 
with  science,  for  the  transport  and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  There 
must  be  suffering — that  is  war — but  let  us  be  thankful  for  its  reduction  to 
a  minimum,  through  the  application  in  every  direction  of  mechanical 
and  other  pain-saving  devices. 

If  the  foes  of  our  own  household,  the  "  anti's,"  would  spend  a  few 
days  at  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  see  the  modern  methods,  and 
learn  a  few  elementary  facts  about  immunity,  they  could  not  but  be 
impressed  with  the  applications  of  scientific  horticulture  to  disease,  and 
be  lost  in  admiration  of  a  technique  of  extraordinary  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

The  second  great  victory  of  science  in  war  is  the  prevention  of 
disease.  Apollo,  the  "  far  darter,"  is  a  greater  foe  to  man  than  Mars. 
"  War  slays  its  thousands.  Peace  its  ten  thousands."  In  the  Punjab 
alone,  in  twelve  years,  plague  has  killed  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  This  j'ear  two  preventable  diseases  will  destroy  more 
people  in  this  land  than  the  Germans.  The  tubercle  bacillus  alone  will 
kill  more  in  Leeds  in  1915  than  the  city  will  lose  of  its  men  in  battle.  Pesti- 
lence has  always  dogged  the  footsteps  of  war,  and  the  saying  is  true — 
"  Disease,  not  battle,  digs  the  soldier's  grave."  BaciUi  and  bullets  have 
been  as  David  and  Saul,  and  at  the  breath  of  fever  whole  armies  have 
melted  away,  even  before  they  have  reached  the  field.  The  fates  of  cam- 
paigns have  been  decided  by  mosquitoes  and  flies.  The  death  of  a  soldier 
from  disease  merits  the  reproach  of  Armstrong  : — 

"  Her  bravest  sons  keen  for  the  fight  have  dy'd 
The  death  of  cowards  and  of  common  men — 
Sunk  void  of  wounds  and  fall'n  without  renown." 
This  reproach  science  has  wiped  away.     Forty  years  ago  we  did  not  know 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  great  infections.     Patient  study  in  many  lands 
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has  unlocked  their  secrets.  Of  all  the  great  camp  diseases — plague, 
cholera,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  and  dysentery — 
we  know  the  mode  of  transmission,  and  of  all  but  yellow  fever  the  germs. 
Man  has  now  control  of  the  most  malign  of  nature's  forces  in  a  way 
never  dreamt  of  by  our  fathers.  A  study  of  her  laws,  an  observation  of 
her  facts — often  of  very  simple  facts — has  put  us  in  possession  of  life- 
sa\dng  powers  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  old  experimental 
method,  combined  with  the  new  chemistry  appHed  to  disease,  has  opened 
a  glorious  chapter  in  man's  history.  Half  a  century  has  done  more  than 
a  himdred  centuries  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  first  importance  in 
his  progress. 

Lastly,  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  science  has  made  great  advances. 
The  recognition  by  Lister  of  the  relation  of  germs  to  suppuration,  an 
outcome  of  Pasteur's  work,  has  done  away  with  sepsis  in  civil  life.  High 
explosives,  shell,  and  shrapnel  make  wounds  that  are  at  once  infected  by 
the  clothing  and  dirt,  and  are  almost  impossible  to  sterilise  by  any  means 
at  our  command,  but  with  free  drainage,  promotion  of  natural  lavage 
from  the  tissues  by  Wright's  method,  and  the  use  of  antiseptics  when 
indicated,  even  the  most  formidable  injuries  do  well.  The  terrible 
laceration  of  soft  parts  and  bones  adds  enormously  to  the  difficulty  of 
treatment.  The  X-ray  has  proved  a  boon  for  which  surgery  cannot  be 
too  grateful  to  Rontgen  and  to  the  scores  of  diligent  workers. who  have 
given  us  a  technique  of  remarkable  accuracy.  Other  electrical  means 
for  detecting  foreign  bodies  have  also  given  good  results. 

Of  the  germs  blown  into  wounds  from  the  soil  and  clothing  and  skin 
the  pus-formers  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  important.  Two 
others  have  proved  serious  foes  in  this  war,  the  germ  that  causes  gas 
gangrene  and  the  tetanus  bacillus.  I  am  told  that  methods  of  treatment 
of  wounds  infected  by  the  former  are  giving  increasingly  good  results. 
The  soil  upon  which  the  fighting  has  occurred  in  France  and  Flanders  is 
rich  in  the  spores  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  ;  the  disease  caused  by  it  was  at 
first  very  common  and  terribly  fatal  among  the  wounded.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  human  maladies,  and  justly  so, 
as  it  is  second  to  none  in  fatality  and  in  the  painful  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  No  single  aspect  of  preventive  medicine  has  been  more 
gratifying  in  this  war  than  the  practical  stamping  out  of  the  disease  by 
preventive  inoculation.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  only  thirty- 
six  of  those  who  were  inoculated  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being 
wounded  suffered  from  tetanus. 

And  what  shall  be  our  final  judgment— for  or  against  science  ? 
War  is  more  terrible,  more  devastating,  more  bnital  in  its  butchery,  and 
the  organisation  of  the  forces  of  nature  has  enabled  man  to  wage  it  on  a 
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titanic  scale.  More  men  will  be  engaged  and  more  will  be  killed  and 
wounded  in  a  couple  of  years  than  in  the  wars  of  the  previous  century. 
To  humanity  in  the  gross  science  seems  a  monster,  but  on  the  other  side 
is  a  great  credit  balance — the  enormous  number  spared  the  misery  of 
sickness,  the  unspeakable  tortures  saved  by  anaesthesia,  the  more 
prompt  care  of  the  wounded,  the  better  surgical  technique,  the  lessened 
time  in  convalescence,  the  whole  organisation  of  nursing  ;  the  wounded 
soldier  would  throw  his  sword  into  the  scale  for  science  -and  he  is 
right. 
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WAS  born  at  Westray,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  in  1861.    He  was 
educated  at  Orkney  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Science  in  1888,  becoming  F.R.S.E.  and  winner 
of  the  Macdugall-Brisbane  medal  ten  years  later.    Was  formerly  lecturer 
in   Physics  at  Edinburgh  and  is  now  Professor  of  Physics  at  Dundee 
University. 

Dr.  Peddie  is  the  author  of  some  standard  monographs  on  physical 
science,  among  them:  "A  Manual  of  Physics,"  and  "Dynamics  of 
Solids  and  Fluids."  He  has  edited  several  of  the  classics  of  science 
and  has  written  largely  for  the  scientific  journals,  popular  encyclopaedias, 
and  other  collections  of  knowledge  and  information. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE 

(An  Address  to  University  Students  by  John  Peddie,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.) 

WE  come  now  to  the  question  of  what  we  are  to  regard  as  knowledge. 
What  is  the  method  of  its  attainment  ?  What  certainty  have 
we  of  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  ?  Have  we  to  join  in  the  wailings 
of  the  earlier  Greeks  that  there  exists  no  criterion  ;  or  is  belief  of  any 
value  to  us  as  it  was  to  Socrates  ? 

Science  is  knowledge,  and  any  developed  body  of  knowledge  constitutes 
a  science  whether  it  happens  to  be  called  by  that  name  or  not.  Francis 
Bacon,  who  explicitly  formulated  the  scientific  method,  made  the  proud 
Ijoast  that  he  had  taken  all  knowledge  as  his  realm.  His  boast  was 
a  very  foolish  one  if  it  were  taken  literally,  as  he  showed  when  he  attempted 
to  apply  his  own  principles  to  astronomy,  in  which  he  was  no  specialist. 
But  it  was  a  clear  visioned  one  if  regarded,  as  he  meant  it,  as  a  recognition 
that  all  knowledge  was  subject,  in  its  acquirement,  to  the  method  whicli 
lie  formulated.  That  is  simply  the  old  inductive  method  as  given  by 
Aristotle  Observations,  or  facts,  arc  furnished  by  the  senses.  Reason 
sifts  them  and  by  means  of  the  imagination  forms  a  general  induction, 
or  theory,  which  concisely  connects  and  describes  these  facts.  Further 
from  that  theory.  Reason,  if  possible,  predicts  the  existence  of  the  other 
facts.     By   the   verification   of   these   predictions,   the   theory   receives 
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confirmation  and  the  body  of  knowledge  to  which  it  belongs  is  added 
to.  This  the  method  by  which  all  knowledge  advances.  The  question 
of  its  accuracy  still  remains.  I  cannot  do  better  than  state  the  problem 
in  the  words  of  Algazzali,  the  Arabian  philosopher  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  In  his  own  mental  experience,  he  passed  through  the  historial 
stages  of  Grecian  thought. 

I  said  to  myself,  "  My  aim  is  simply  to  know  the  truth  of  things  ; 
consequently,  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to  ascertain  what  is  knowledge." 
Now,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  certain  knowledge  must  be  that  which 
explains  the  object  to  be  known  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  can 
remain,  so  that  in  future  all  error  and  conjecture  respecting  it  must  be 
impossible.  Not  only  would  the  understanding  then  need  no  efforts 
to  be  convinced  of  certitude,  but  security  against  error  is  in  such  close 
connection  with  knowledge,  that  even  were  an  apparent  proof  of  falsehood 
to  be  brought  forward,  it  would  cause  no  doubt,  because  no  suspicion 
of  error  would  be  possible.  Thus,  when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to 
be  more  than  three,  if  anyone  were  to  say,  "  on  the  contrary  three  is 
m©re  than  ten,  and,  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  will  change 
this  rod  into  a  serpent,"  my  conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken. 
His  manoeuvre  would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  should  not  doubt  my  own  knowledge. 

Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not  possess 
in  this  manner,  and  respecting  which  I  had  not  this  certainty,  could 
inspire  me  with  neither  confidence  nor  assurance  ;  and  no  knowledge 
without  assurance  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 

Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found  it  to  be 
divested  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities.unless  preceptions 
of  the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles  were  to  be  considered  such. 
I  then  said  to  myself,  ' '  Now,  having  fallen  into  this  despair,  the  only 
hope  of  acquiring  incontestable  convictions  is  by  the  preceptions  of  the 
senses  and  by  necessary  truths."  Their  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  be 
indubitable.  I  began,  however,  to  examine  the  objects  of  sensation 
and  speculation,  to  see  if  they  possibly  could  admit  of  doubt.  Then 
doubts  crowded  upon  me  in  such  numbers  that  my  incertitude  became 
complete.  If  we  look  at  the  stars,  they  seem  to  be  as  small  as  money 
pieces  ;  but  mathematical  proofs  convince  us  that  they  are  larger  than 
the  earth.  These  and  other  things  are  judged  by  the  senses,  but 
rejected  by  reason  as  false.  I  abandoned  the  senses,  therefore,  having 
seen  all  my  confidence  in  their  truth  shaken. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,"  there  is  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions  of  reasons, 
that  is  to  say,  first  principles,  as  that  ten  is  more  than  three.  .  .  . ;  to 
exist  and  not  to  exist  at  the  same  time  is  impossible." 
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Upon  this  the  senses  replied,  "  What  assurance  have  you  that 
your  confidence  in  reason  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  your  confidence 
in  us  ?  When  you  relied  on  us,  reason  stepped  in  and  gave  us  the  lie  ; 
had  not  reason  been  there,  you  would  have  continued  to  rely  on  us.  Well, 
may  there  not  exist  some  other  judge  superior  to  reason,  who,  if  he  appeared 
would  refute  the  judgments  of  reason  in  the  same  way  that  reason 
refuted  us  ?  The  non-appearance  of  such  a  judge  is  no  proof  of  his 
non-existence." 

I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  the  objection,  and  my  difficulties  increased 
when  I  came  to  reflect  on  sleep.  I  said  to  myself  "  During  sleep,  you 
give  to  visions  a  reality  and  consistence,  and  you  have  no  suspicion  of 
their  untruth.  On  awakening,  you  are  made  aware  that  they  were  nothing 
but  visions.  Wliat  assurance  have  you  that  all  that  you  feel  and  know 
when  you  are  awake  does  actually  exist  ?  It  is  all  true  as  respects  your 
condition  at  that  moment ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  another 
condition  should  present  itself  which  should  be  to  your  awakened  state 
that  which  your  awakened  state  is  now  to  sleep ;  so  that,  as  respects 
thib  higher  condition,  your  waking  is  but  sleep." 

Finally,  Algazzali  concludes  that  the  first  stage  in  fife  is  that  of  pure 
sensation  :  the  second  is  that  of  understanding;  "  the  third  is  that  of 
reason,  by  means  of  which  the  intellect  perceives  the  necessary,  the 
possible,  the  absolute,  and  all  those  higher  subjects  which  transcend 
the  understanding.  But  after  this  there  is  a  fourth  stage,  when  another 
eye  is  opened,  by  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from  others,  perceives 
all  that  will  be,  perceives  the  things  that  escape  the  perceptions  of 
reason,  as  the  objects  of  reason  escape  the  understanding,  and  as 
the  objects  of  the  understanding  escapes  the  sensitive  faculty.  This  is 
prophetism." 

Tiie  last  word  need  not  surprise  us  if  we  consider  what  its  essential 
meaning  must  be.  We  would  now  use  some  such  term  as  "  intuitive 
genius  "  instead.  To  prophesy  is  to  make  an  assertion  for  another  feeling 
it  to  he  true  or  fit.  It  is  the  gift  of  genius  to  make  such  assertions. 
Algazzali's  "  eye  of  prophetism  "  is  simply  a  sense  of  fitness.  He  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  Socrates  that,  if  sure  proof  cannot  be  found 
belief  in  what  is  best  is  always  possible.  That  is  the  position  of  modern 
science.  It  aims  at  a  simple  comprehensive,  accurate  description ; 
and  it  adopts  the  fittest.  To  one  who  has  not  considered  the  matter, 
it  may  seem  astounding  to  be  told  that  science  is  based  upon  belief, 
but  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear.  The  conclusions  of  mathematics, 
the  most  rigid  of  the  supposed  rigid  sciences,  arc  no  more  certain  than  the 
postulates  upon  which  they  are  based.  Grant  the  postulates  and  the 
conclusions   are   infallible.     The  postulates  of  Euclid,    wliich   are   the 
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beliefs  of  ordinary  geometry,  cannot  be  verified,  in  their  applicability 
to  our  universe,  as  being  free  from  an  error  of  about  one  in  ten  millions 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  draw,  in  this  world,  anj^  conclusion  which 
does  not  test  us.  And  it  is  better  so,  for  we  may  say  with  Rabbi  ben 
Ezra : — 

"  Do  I  remonstrate :  folly  wide  the  mark ! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist    without. 
Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark." 

We  have  seen  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  dravMi,  as  to  its  ultimate 
nature  and  method  of  acquirement  or  development,  between  knowledge 
in  any  branch  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  is  usually  called  scientific. 
Therefore  a  consideration  of  the  subject  with  wWch  we  have  been  dealing 
in  this  light  sketch  may  be  of  equal  value  to  each  one  of  you,  whatever 
be  3'^our  special  line  of  study.  I  have  brought  it  before  your  notice 
in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  so.  To  those  of  you  who  are  students 
of  education,  which  is  the  science  of  progress  of  knowledge  in  all  branches, 
the  subject  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  as  it  is  also  to  those  who 
are  students  of  science  in  any  one  of  its  branches.  To  those  of  you 
who  are  students  of  literature  and  related  subjects,  the  importance  of 
the  scientific  method  may  not  seem  to  be  direct  in  its  relations  to  your 
studies.  What  has  the  scientific  method  to  do  with  the  writing  of  an 
epic  poem  ?  The  answer  is  much,  unconsciously.  The  best  poetry 
contains  concise,  accurate,  and  intuitively  imaginative  descriptions 
of  facts,  thoughts,  or  emotions,  couched  m  language  which  obeys  certain 
rules  of  form.  There  is  a  science  of  language,  and  the  best  science  itself 
is  concise,  accurate,  and  intuitively  imaginative  description.  So  also, 
the  truest  history  is  a  science  of  events  and  their  relations.  Further, 
I  would  remind  those  of  you  who  aim  at  attainments  in  various  directions 
of  practice  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  practitioner  is  the 
one  who  understands  from  the  widest  point  of  view.  And  to  any  of  you 
who  may  intend  subsequently  to  undertake  studies  in  theology,  I  would 
point  out  a  saying  of  Wyclif  which  should  merit  your  reverence — "  God 
bindeth  not  men  to  believe  anything  they  cannot  understand  ":  also  this, 
that  in  founding  the  doctrines  you  teach  upon  fit  befiefs,  you  are  taking 
the  same  ground  as  science  takes  in  her  progress.  She  can  cast  no  sneer 
at  theology.     The  common  ground  of  the  two  is  their  joint  glory. 

Each  one  of  you  must  take  part  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  ; 
not  personal  knowledge  merely,  but  the  total  of  human  knowledge 
This  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  avoid.     What  then  about  failure  ? 
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If  you  wish  a  definition  of  it,  take  this :  "A  man's  reach  must  exceed 
grasp."  This  means  that  aim  must  go  beyond  attainment.  But  that 
is  also  a  definition  of  success.  The  chmber  reaches  high  in  his  search 
for  holds  ;  but  in  order  to  ascend  surely,  he  chooses  the  holds  which  are 
well  within  his  power,  and  he  often  tries  wrong  paths  before  he  finds 
the  right  one.  A  world  in  which  there  was  no  failure  would  be  an  imperfect 
world.  You  remember  the  dweller  in  the  star  Rephan,  the  home  of 
perfection,  where  there  was 

"  No  hope,  no  fear  :  as  to-day,  shall  be 
To-morrow  :  advance  or  retreat  need  we 
At  our  stand  still  through  eternity  !  " 

He  asks 

"  How  did  it  come  to  pass  there  lurked 
Somehow  a  seed  of  change  that  worked 
Obscure  in  my  heart  till  perfection  irked — " 

At  last  a  voice  said  to  him 

"  Thou  art  past  Rephan,  thy  place  be  Earth." 

You  remember  al=o  tlie  grammarian  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  search 
for  knowledge. 

"  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundred's  soon  hit  : 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 
That,  has  the  world— should  he  need  the  next 

Let  the  world  mind  him  ! 
This  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unpcrplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  Him." 

So  men  buried  the  grammarian  high  on  tlic  mountain  top  ;  for  tliey 
recognised  that 

"  Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects  1 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him— still  loftier   than   tlu-  wnikl  suspects, 

Li\-ini;  and  dying." 

They  recognized  that  he  had  sought  knowledge  for  ils  own  sake. 
You  also  mav  do  this. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

(Address  by  Prof.  John  Perry,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Section,  at  the 
Australian  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  19 14) 

THE  English  school  system  has  outHved  the  medieval  conditions 
which  produced  it.  In  old  days  the  only  way  to  knowledge  was 
through  Latin  :  all  writing  was  in  Latin.  The  result  then  was  pretty 
much  what  it  is  now  ;  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  schoolmasters  had  to 
know  some  Latin  after  school  life  ;  the  average  man  forgot  anything  he 
had  learnt.  A  few  very  clever  men  did  read,  but  the  average  monk  or 
priest  was  a  very  ignorant  person. 

English  people  know  the  worthlessness  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  mental  training  of  the  average  boy.  Why,  then,  do  they  submit 
to  it  ?  However  conservative  they  may  be  they  would  not  submit 
to  this  worthless  system  merely  because  it  is  hallowed  by  a  history  of 
five  hundred  years. 

The  fact  is,  this  worthless  system  continues  because  in  some  occult 
way  it  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  something  of  real  importance. 
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public  school  form.  There  is  really  no  connection.  When  i;i  my  youth, 
I  was  a  master  at  one  of  the  great  English  pubUc  schools,  like  everybody 
else,  I  was  a  frightful  prig  in  regard  to  public  school  form.  Eton  form 
or  Harrow  form  or  Rugby  form  or  Clifton  form  was  the  thing  at  each 
of  these  schools  which  was  thought  to  be  of  more  value  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  taught  the  trick  of  manufac- 
turing it.  It  is  in  itself  a  splendid  thing.  The  public  school  boy  is 
trained  in  self-possession,  modesty,  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  and  courage. 
At  school  his  health  in  body  and  morals  is  all-important.  He  learns 
to  lead  and  also  to  obey.  But  the  average  resulting  man  is  exceedingly 
ignorant ;  he  neither  reads  nor  wTites,  and  he  has  little  reasoning  power 
except  what  his  sports  have  developed.  This  form  is  essentially  aristo- 
cratic. It  is  based  on  superiority  of  position  (jr  birth  or  taste.  A  man's 
place  is  fixed,  his  attitude  to  people  of  hightsr  or  low^er  rank  is  fixed. 
He  needs  no  self  assertion,  and  he  cannot  become  a  "  bounder,"  that  is, 
"  cad  "  ;  but  in  Thackeray's  sense  he  is  usually  a  "  snob  "  and  in  various 
directions  he  may  be  a  prig.  By  prig,  I  mean  a  man  who  cannot  get 
outside  convention  and  so  cannot  exercise  his  own  common  sense.  One 
defect  is  that  public  school  form  when  combined  with  poverty  cannot 
make  much  money  by  its  own  ability,  and  if  it  does  not  starve  it  must 
join  the  valets  or  the  grooms.  Its  strength  lies  in  convention  and  habit, 
and  the  belief  that  poor  people  are  not  men  but  a  lower  kind  of  animal 
who  may  be  pitied  as  we  pity  a  suffering  dog.  Such  pity  can  never 
raise  the  people  or  reform  abuses.  In  the  middle  ages  young  gentlemen 
of  England  had  the  same  sort  of  education.  It  was  probably  best  in 
Plantagenet  times,  when  indeed  a  well-trained  young  gentleman  was 
not  only  very  healthy  and  courageous,  but  he  had  not  much  chance  of 
becoming  lazy.  A  man  was  proud  of  his  heavy  armour,  and  he  was 
trained  to  act  vigorously  when  carrying  it.  They  were  chivalrous  to 
each  other,  but,  alas  I  to  people  outside  their  own  class  they  were  cruel. 
The  Black  Prince  is  typical ;  think  of  his  courtesy  to  King  John  of 
France,  and  then  think  of  his  destruction  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  ail  the  peasantry  in  those  large  regions  of  France  wliich  he  covered 
with  marauding  soldiers.  This  kind  of  chivalry,  which  is  never  exhibited 
to  a  lower  class  than  one's  own,  has  its  beauty,  but  it  docs  not  suit  a 
democracy  ;  it  requires  that  there  should  be  a  lower  class  than  its  own. 
The  Spartans  needed  their  helots.  The  Southcrji  planter  in  America 
had  fine  manners,  but  he  could  not  have  cultivated  them  if  there  had  been 
no  slaves  and  mean  whites.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  years 
before  the  Civil  War  in  America,  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  prominent 
Southerners  to  make  slaves  of  the  "  mean,"  that  is,  the  poor  whites. 
The  chivalrous  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  showed  but  little  knowledge 
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of  his  countrymen  when  he  formed  his  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of 
the  working  classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery.  Public  school  form  may 
sit  not  unhandsomely  upon  country  gentlemen  or  any  rich  men  who 
have  servants  or  tenants  or  dependants,  but  it  does  not  set  at  all  well 
upon  poorer  men,  for  it  puts  them  out  of  sympathy  with  people  among 
whom  they  must  work.  It  is  heartbreaking  when  associated  with  the 
poverty  of  a  man  looking  for  work  in  places  where  he  has  no  influential 
friends,  as  it  is  nearly  always  associated  with  illiteracy  and  want  of 
wisdom,  with  helplessness  and  with  disinclination  to  learn.  Nobody 
doubts  that  a  modern  county  gentleman  is  much  more  polished  than 
Squire  Western  or  Squire  Lumpkin,  but  he  has  much  the  same  opinions 
and  forms  them  in  the  same  way."  The  manners  of  a  young  officer  are 
certainly  superior  to  those  of  Ensign  Northerton,  but  he  is  in  much  the 
same  state  of  ignorance.  Nineteen  out  of  any  twenty  young  officers, 
if  sent  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  observe  things,  cannot  write  an  account  of 
what  they  see,  and  they  can  hardly  describe  in  spoken  words  what  they 
see,  because  their  vocabulary  is  too  limited.  They  cannot  write  a  simple 
letter  in  English,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have  learnt  English 
in  the  best  way,  through  Latin.  On  the  day  when  I  wrote  the  last 
sentence  I  happened  to  see  the  following  statement  in  the  "  Times." 
It  is  from  an  unimpeachable  authority,  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
teach  young  officers  how  to  fill  up  official  forms.  He  was  speaking  of 
their  ignorance  and  describing  a  special  instance :  .  .  "A  young 
officer  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  to  write  a  letter.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  he  was  found  sitting,  very  pale,  before  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had  written  :  "  I  say.  Cox  " — "  Cox  "  being  the  name  of  the 
regimental  banker.  He  did  not  know  even  how  to  begin  to  write  a 
letter. 

We  ask  the  schools  for  mental  power  as  of  old  one  asked  for  bread, 
and  they  give  us  a  stone.  No  doubt  public  school  form  is  a  beautiful 
stone,  a  diamond  ;  but  we  want  some  bread  as  well,  even  if  it  were  only 
in  the  Falstaffian  proportion  of  bread  to  sack.  For  m}^  part  I  do  not 
see  why  the  average  boy  at  school  should  not  have  reasoning  power  and 
a  love  for  reading  and  knowledge  as  well  as  good  manners,  and  this  is 
why  I  ask  for  a  great  reform  in  our  schools.  We  want  from  the  schools 
what  nature  has  not  been  accustoijied  to  give,  and  what  home  life  cannot 
give,  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  the  school  fails  to  give  it  in 
ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  cases.  The  great  danger  in  school 
life  is  that  it  may  hurt  individuality,  originality,  because  a  boy,  however 
harum-scarum,  is  naturally  conventional  and  imitative.  Good  form 
comes  easil3^  therefore,  and  the  master  is  more  than  satisfied,  he  is 
proud.  He  often  speaks  of  it  as  character,  but  he  is  quite  wrong.  Character 
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comes  from  home  life,  not  from  school  life,  which  indeed  is  rather 
antagonistic  to  character.  It  comes  from  contact  with  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  relations  and  friends.  School  life  tends 
to  induce  a  contempt  for  the  lower  classes  and  a  slavish  admiration  of 
the  upper  classes,  which  is  altogether  wrong  in  a  democracy,  and  can 
only  lead  to  evil. 
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DIRECTOR    of    the   Institute  of   Theoretical   Physics   at   Berlin 
University  where   he  holds  the  Professorship  of  mathematical 
physics.     He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science 
and  of  numerous  foreign  societies. 

His  theory  of  the  atom  seems  likely  to  revolutionize  the  current 
views  on  '  indestructible  matter,'  and  to  reduce  substance  to  a  protean 
manifestation  of  energy. 


HOW  CAN  WE  KNOW  OF  AN  OUTER  WORLD  .? 

(Address  on  "  New  Paths  "  of  Physical  Knowledge  by  Professor  Max  Planck) 

IN  the  light  of  recent  investigation,  the  Physical  representation 
of  the  Universe  exhibits  an  ever  more  intimate  correspondence 
between  its  various  features,  and  also  manifests  a  certain  peculiar  structure 
whose  refinement  was  hidden  to  the  less  trained  eye,  and  therefore  remained 
concealed.  But  ever  the  question  arises*  "  What  is  the  significance 
of  this  progress  in  fundamental  conceptions  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
thirst  for  knowledge  ?  Do  we  approach  one  step  nearer  to  a  real  know- 
ledge of  nature  by  the  refining  of  our  world  image  ?  " 

To  this  fundamental  question  let  us  devote  a  brief  consideration. 
It  is  not  as  if  anything  new  could  be  said  in  this  region,  already  traversed 
by  manifold  and  endless  speculation,  but  while  on  this  point  modern 
views  are  often  diametrically  opposed,  yet  every  one  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  real  aims  of  science  must  necessarily  take  up  some  position. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  Hermann  von  Helmoltz,  in  this  very  place, 
expounded  the  view  that  our  perceptions  never  give  us  an  image  of, 
but  at  most  a  message  from,  the  external  world.  For  every  attempt 
to  demonstrate  any  kind  of  similarity  between  the  nature  of  the  external 
impression  and  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  sensation  ;  all  conceptions 
which  we  make  ourselves  of  the  external  world  only  reflect  our  own 
sensations  in  the  last  resort.     Is  there  any  sense,  therefore,  in  opposing 
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our  consciousness  of  an  independent "  intrinsic  Nature  ?  "  Are  not  indeed 
so-called  "  Laws  of  Nature  "  essentially  but  more  or  less  effective  rules  by 
which  we  summarise  the  temporal  course  of  our  sensations  as  accurately 
and  conveniently  as  possible  ?  If  that  were  so,  then  not  only  common 
sense  but  exact  Science  would  have  been  fundamentally  at  fault  from 
the  begininng.  For  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  whole  evolution 
of  physical  knowledge  up  to  now  has  aimed  towards  the  completest 
fundamental  division  between  the  happenings  of  external  nature  and 
the  processes  of  human  perception.  The  way  out  of  this  embarrassing 
difficulty  is  seen  as  soon  as  we  go  one  step  further  along  this  line  of  thought. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  physical  presentation  of  the  Universe  had  been 
found  which  fulfils  all  our  demands,  and  therefore  one  that  completely 
and  accurately  represents  all  laws  of  Nature  empirically  loiown  ;  still  that 
that  image  even  remotely  resembles  "real  "  nature,  can  in  no  way  be 
proven.  But  this  assertion  has  another  side  to  it,  which  is  generally 
too  little  emphasized :  for,  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  much  bolder 
assertion  that  the  proposed  image  represents  real  nature  in  all  points 
with  absolute  fidelity  cannot  be  in  any  way  refuted.  For  the  first  step 
in  such  a  disproof  would  be  the  ability  to  assert  anything  with  certainty 
concerning  real  Nature,  and  that,  as  everybody  agrees,  is  absolutely 
excluded. 

We  see  that  an  immense  gulf  yawns  here,  into  which  no  Science  can 
ever  penetrate.  The  filling  of  this  gulf  is  a  function  not  of  pure  reason, 
but  of  practical  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of  common-sense. 

Just  as  a  given  cosmic  scheme  cannot  be  scientifically  established, 
so  we  may  also  be  assured  that  it  will  survive  every  attack  so  long  as 
it  agrees  with  itself  and  with  the  facts  of  experience.  But  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  is  possible  to  advance,  even  in  the 
exact  est  of  all  sciences,  without  the  help  of  any  world-image,  i.e., 
without  any  unproveable  hypothesis.  Even  in  Physics,  the  plirase 
holds  good  that  "  There  is  no  salvation  without  Faith  " — at  least  a  faith 
in  a  certain  reality  outside  ourselves.  It  is  the  confident  faith  wliich 
guides  the  advancing  creative  impulse,  this  it  is  which  gives  the  necessary 
support  to  the  groping  imagination,  this  wliich  alone  can  raise  the  spirit 
depressed  by  failure  and  inspire  it  to  new  efforts.  An  observer  who  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  led  in  his  work  by  any  hypothesis,  however 
cautious  and  provisional,  renounces  bcforcliand  all  deeper  understanding 
of  his  own  results.  Whoever  rejects  faith  in  the  reality  of  atoms  and 
electrons,  or  tlic  electro-magnetic  natun;  of  light-waves,  or  the  identity 
of  heat  and  motion,  can  never  be  found  guilty  of  a  logical  or  empirical 
contradiction,  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  from  his  standpoint  to  advance 
Physical  knowledge. 
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It  is  true  that  Faith  alone  does  nothing.  As  the  liistory  of  all  science 
shows,  it  is  liable  also  to  lead  astray  and  to  issue  in  narrowness  and 
fanaticism.  If  it  is  to  be  a  reliable  guide,  it  must  be  constantly  tested 
by  the  laws  of  thought  and  by  experience  which  in  the  last  resort  can 
only  be  furnished  by  conscientious  and  often  laborious  self-denying 
solitary  work.  There  is  no  Prince  of  Science  who  is  not  wilhng,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  do  menial  work,  whether  in  laboratory,  the  library,  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  writing  desk.  It  is  just  this  hard  struggle  which  ripens 
and  purifies  the  cosmic  view.  Only  he  who  has  in  his  own  body  gone 
through  the  process  can  fully  realize  its  meaning  and  importance. 

And  if  your  honest  efforts,  verified  by  many  tests,  decisively  indicate 
to  you  new  paths  differing  from  the  old,  then— follow  your  own  conviction 
beyond  any  other.  That  is  and  must  remain  your  highest,  your  most 
precious  possession  ;  for  just  as  training  for  scientific  independence 
is  the  highest  aim  of  academic  instruction,  so  does  a  scientific  conviction 
acquired  by  honest  work  give  a  firm  anchorage  for  holding  fast  to  a 
moral  conception  of  the  universe  in  face  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

The  noblest  among  all  the  moral  fruits  of  science,  and  that  which 
is  peculiarly  its  own,  is  Truthfulness  :  that  truthfulness  which  leads  through 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  inner  Freedom,  and  whose  estimation 
in  our  present  public  and  private  life  should  be  much  higher  than  il 
is. 
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HE  was  born  at  Luton  in  1864,  and  educated  at  Tonbridge  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (M.A.  1898.)     Choosing  medicine 
as  a  profession    he   became  a  student   in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  whence  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.D.,  and  F.R.C.P. 

He  devoted  liimself  largely  to  research  work,  and  occupies  the  post 
of  Lecturer  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Senses  ;  in  addition  to  editing  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Psycholog\'."  Dr.  Rivers  is  the  author  of  many 
papers  on  scientific  subjects: — "The  Influence  of  Alcohol  and  other 
Drugs  on  Fatigue  ;  "  the  article  on  "  Vision  "  in  Schafers'  Text-book 
of  Physiolog}'  ;  "  Primitive  Conceptions  of  Death,"  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal ;  and  papers  in  "  Brain,"  "  The  Journal  of  Psj'chology,"  etc. 

He  was  president  of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British 
Association  in  191 1. 


MAGIC  AND  RELIGION. 

(An  Address  to  Section  II,  British  Association,  191 1) 

LASTLY,  the  most  striking  example  of  the  permanence  of  social 
structure  which  I  have  met  is  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
the  original  native  culture  is  reduced  to  the  merest  wreckage.  So  far 
as  material  objects  are  concerned,  the  people  arc  like  ourselves  ;  the 
old  religion  has  gone,  though  there  probably  still  persists  some  of  the 
ancient  magic.  The  people  themselves  have  so  dwindled  in  number, 
and  the  political  conditions  are  so  altered,  that  the  social  structure 
has  also  been  greatly  modified,  and  yet  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
one  of  its  elements,  an  element  which  I  believe  to  form  the  deepest 
layer  of  the  foundation,  the  very  rock  of  social  structure,  the  system  of 
relationship,  is  still  in  use  unchanged.  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  full  account 
of  the  system  as  actually  used  at  the  present  time,  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  recorded  forty  years  ago  by  Morgan  and  Hj'de, 
and  I  obtained  evidence  that  the  system  is  still  deeply  interwoven  with 
the  intimate  life  of  the  people. 
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If,  then,  social  structure  has  this  fundamental  and  deeply  seated 
character,  if  it  is  the  least  easily  changed,  and  only  changed  as  the  result 
either  of  actual  blending  of  peoples  or  of  the  most  profound  pohtical 
changes,  the  obvious  inference  is  that  it  is  with  social  structure  that  we 
must  begin  the  attempt  to  analyse  culture  and  to  ascertain  how  far  com- 
munity of  culture  is  due  to  the  blending  of  peoples,  how  far  to  transmission 
through  mere  contact  or  transient  settlement. 

The  considerations  I  have  brought  forward  have,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  an  importance  still  more  fundamental.  If  social  institutions 
have  this  relatively  great  degree  of  permanence,  if  they  are  so  deeply 
seated  and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  deepest  instincts  and  sentiments 
of  a  people  that  they  can  only  gradually  suffer  change,  will  not  the  study 
of  this  change  give  us  our  surest  criterion  of  what  is  early  and  what  is 
late  in  any  given  culture,  and  thereby  furnish  a  guide  for  the  analysis 
of  culture  ?  Such  criteria  of  early  and  late  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
arrange  the  cultural  elements  reached  by  our  analysis  in  order  of  time, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  mere  geographical  distribution  itself 
will  ever  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  this  purpose.  I  may  remind  you 
here  that  before  the  importance  of  the  complexity  of  Melanesian  culture 
had  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  I  had  already  succeeded  in  tracing  out  a 
course  for  the  development  of  the  structure  o'f  Melanesian  society, 
and  after  the  complexity  of  the  culture  had  been  established,  I  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  alter  anything  of  essential  importance  in  this  scheme. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  while  the  ethnological  analysis  of  cultures 
must  furnish  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  general  evolutionary  specu- 
lations, there  is  one  element  of  culture  which  has  so  relatively  high  a  degree 
of  permanence  that  its  course  of  development  may  furnish  a  guide  to 
the  order  of  time  of  the  different  elements  into  which  it  is  possible  to 
analyse  a  given  complex. 

If  the  development  of  social  structure  is  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  guide 
to  assist  the  progress  of  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  involved 
a  logical  process  of  considerable  complexity  in  which  there  will  be  the 
danger  of  arguing  in  a  circle.  If,  however,  the  analysis  of  culture  is 
to  be  the  primary  task  of  the  anthropologist,  it  is  evident  that  the  logical 
methods  of  the  science  will  attain  a  complexity  far  exceeding  those  hitherto 
in  vogue.  I  beheve  that  the  only  logical  process  which  will  in  general 
be  found  possible  will  be  the  formulation  of  hypothetical  working 
schemes  into  which  the  facts  can  be  fitted,  and  that  the  test  of  such 
schemes  will  be  their  capacity  to  fit  in  with  themselves,  or,  as  we  generally 
express  it,  "  explain"  new  facts  as  they  come  to  our  knowledge.  This 
is  the  method  of  other  sciences  which  deal  with  conditions  as  complex 
as  those  of  human  society.     In  many  other  sciences  tliese  new  facts 
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are  discovered  by  experiment.  In  our  science  they  must  be  found 
by  exploration,  not  only  of  the  cultures  still  existent  in  living  form, 
but  also  of  the  buried  cultures  of  past  ages. 

And  here  is  the  hopeful  aspect  of  our  subject.  I  believe  om  present 
store  of  facts,  at  any  rate  on  the  less  material  side  of  culture,  to  form 
but  a  very  small  part  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  obtained,  and  will  be 
obtained,  unless  we  very  wilfully  neglect  our  opportunities.  Waiting 
to  be  collected  there  is  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which  to 
test  the  truth  of  schemes  of  the  history  of  mankind,  not  of  his  migrations 
and  settlements,  but  of  the  institutions  and  objects  which  have  arisen 
at  different  stages  of  his  history  and  developed  into  various  forms 
throughout  the  world. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  concluding  topic.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  any  speculations  concerning  the  history  of  human  institutions 
can  only  have  a  sound  basis  if  cultures  have  first  been  anah'sed  into 
their  component  elements,  but  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  attempts  to  seek  for  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  human  institutions.  To  me  the  analysis  of  culture  is  merely  the  means 
to  aii  end,  which  would  have  little  interest  if  it  did  not  show  us  the  way 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  history  of  human  institutions.  The 
impoitance  of  the  facts  of  ethnology  in  the  study  of  civilised  culture 
is  now  generally  recognised.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  modern  work 
dealing  with  any  aspect  of  human  thought  and  activity  without  finding 
reference  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  savage  or  barbarous  peoples. 
It  is  becoming  recognised  that  a  study  of  these  helps  us  to  understand 
much  that  is  obscure  in  oui  own  institutions  or  in  those  of  other  great 
civilisations  of  the  present  or  the  past.  Further,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  movement  in  learning  which 
is  being  opened  by  this  comparative  study. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  just  as  the  importance  of  the  facts  and 
conclusions  of  ethnological  research  is  thus  becoming  recognised,  and 
just  as  we  arc  giving  to  learn  sound  principles  and  methods  for  use  both 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  study,  the  material  of  our  science  is  vanishing. 
Not  only  is  the  march  of  our  own  civilisation  into  the  hitherto  undisturbed 
places  of  the  earth  more  rapid  than  it  has  ever  been  before, but  this  advance 
has  made  more  easy  the  spread  of  other  destroying  agencies.  In  many 
parts  of  such  a  region  as  Melanesia,  it  is  even  now  only  from  the  old  men 
that  any  trustworthy  information  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  with  the  death  of  every  old  man,  there  and  in  other 
places,  there  goes,  and  goes  for  ever,  knowledge  the  loss  of  which  the 
scholars  of  the  future  will  regret  as  the  scholars  of  the  past  regretted  such 
an  event  as  the  disappearance  of  the  library  of  Alexandria.     There  is  no 
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other  science  in  the  same  position.  The  nervous  system  of  an  animal,  the 
metabolism  of  a  plant,  the  condition  of  the  South  Pole,  for  instance, 
will  a  hundred,  oi  even  a  thousand  years  hence,  be  essentially  what  they 
are  to-day,  but  long  before  the  shorter  of  those  times  has  passed,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  lower  cultures  now  found  on  different  parts  of  the  earth 
will  have  wholly  disappeared  or  have  suffered  such  change  that  little 
will  be  learnt  from  them.  Fortunately,  the  need  of  ethnographical 
research  is  now  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  savage  cr  barbarous  peoples.  Statesmen  have  begun  to  recognise 
the  practical  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  those  they 
have  to  govern,  and  missionary  societies  are  beginning  to  see,  what  every 
wise  missionary  has  long  known,  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
ideas  and  customs  of  those  whose  lives  they  are  trying  to  reform.  Still, 
we  must  not  be  content  with  these  more  or  less  official  movements.  There 
is  ample  scope,  indeed,  urgent  need,  for  individual  effort  and  for  non- 
ofhcial  enterprise.  It  is  not  all  who  can  go  into  the  field  and  do  the  needed 
work  themselves,  but  there  are  none  who  cannot  in  some  way  help  to 
promote  ethnographical  research.  We  have  before  us  one  of  those 
critical  occasions  which  must  be  seized  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  seized 
at  all :  the  occasion  of  a  need  which  to  future  generations  will  seem  to 
have  been  so  obvious  that  its  neglect  will  be  an  enduring  reproach  to 
the  scieiice  of  our  time. 
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GENERALLY  known  as  the  apostle  of  tropical  sanitation.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  entered  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  in  188 1  and  commenced  his  special 
study  of  the  problem  of  malaria  in  1892,  in  which  year  he  received  the 
Parkes  gold  medal.  About  this  time  he  undertook  experiments  to  verify 
the  mosquito  theory  of  malaria.  These  researches  were  successful.  By 
working  out  the  hfe  history  of  the  parasites,  he  discovered  that  the 
disease  was  transmitted  by  mosquito  bites  from  the  insect  to  mankind. 

Malaria  was  thus  found  to  have  nothing  to  do  with"  bad  air"  at 
all  but  a  disease  prevalent  in  swampy  places,  because  such  spots  form 
breeding  grounds  for  the  mosquitos  which  harbour  the  parasites  and 
form  centres  of  infection. 

Sir  Ronald  Ross  was  the  leader  of  an  expedition  which  investigated 
the  malaria-bearing  mosquitos  of  West  Africa  in  1899.  In  1902  his 
brilhant  work  was  recognised  by  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine. 
His  writings  are  of  great  variety  and  embrace  works  in  medical  theory, 
mathematics,  novels  and  poetry. 


PROBLEMS    OF    EDUCATION 

(Presidential  Address  delivered  in  London  on  December  31st,  1918) 

MANY  problems  of  education  would  be  solved  if  a  really  good  scientific 
test  of  the  results  of  education  could  be  invented.  I  can  imagine 
that  if  such  a  test  were  to  be  applied,  say,  once  a  year  to  all  the 
forty  miUion  or  so  residents  in  this  country,  beginning  with  the  British 
workman  and  ascending,  or  descending,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  even  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  results  might  be  surprising.  But  as 
no  such  test  is  known,  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  form  some  kind  of  personal 
estimate  and  integration,  just  as  we  try  to  measure  lengths  and  areas  by 
the  eye— a  method  full  of  fallacies,  but  unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  available.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  offer  for  your  consideration,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  my  own  life-notes  on  the  subject. 
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Let  us  begin  with  physical  education.  Here,  I  think,  the  British 
system  has  deservedly  set  the  fashion  throughout  the  world.  The  young 
men  of  most  countries  have  certain  national  games,  but  since  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  no  nation  has  so  assiduously  practised  in  the 
whole  field  of  bodily  exercise — very  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  our  advantage. 
That  field  is  a  very  large  one — first,  the  great  natural  exercises,  running, 
swimming,  rowing,  riding,  and  climbing ;  secondly,  the  games,  cricket, 
football,  tennis,  polo,  and  others ;  thirdly,  the  sports,  fishing,  shooting, 
and  hunting ;  fourthly,  special  kinds  of  muscular  training,  such  as 
gymnastics,  boxing,  and  fencing ;  and,  fifthly,  military  training.  Now 
all  these  are  invaluable,  not  only  for  the  body,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano,  but  also  as  exercises  for  most  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  spirit.  For  this  reason  I  attach  the  least  value  to  the 
artificial  exercises,  so  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  gymnastics  and 
fencing ;  and  not  so  much  to  the  games  as  to  the  natural  exercises  and 
sports.  It  has  been  the  great  merit  of  British  education  to  have  dis- 
covered the  superlative  educating  capacity  of  what  are  often  called  mere 
pastimes  and  amusements.  Yet  this  has  been  quite  a  modem  discovery, 
and  many  nations  are  still  only  just  learning  the  lesson  from  us.  When 
I  read  Russian  and  French  novels,  and  even  some  works  of  Dickens  and 
other  EngHsh  writers,  I  seem  to  be  hving  in  a  museum  of  pathological 
specimens,  and  not  among  men  and  women  who  have  breathed  God's 
air  and  seen  the  sunlight. 

This  leads  to  the  all-important  question  of  human  physique— too 
large  a  theme  for  discussion  now.  But  from  my  own  observations  made 
in  many  countries  I  conclude  that  variations  in  physique  show  such 
peculiar  local  distribution  that  we  must  attribute  them  more  to  environ- 
ment than  to  heredity.  What  the  principal  cause  of  physical  deterioration, 
combined  as  it  generally  is  with  mental  and  moral  deterioration,  may  be 
escapes  me.  It  cannot  be  entirely  disease,  or  alcohohsm,  or  underfeeding, 
or  overcrowding,  or  chmate,  but  must  be  some  unknown  factor  which 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  as  a  mihtary 
medical  officer,  I  will  say  with  certainty  that  a  period  of  open-air  military 
training  under  disciphne,  combined  with  good  food,  greatly  improves 
the  physique,  the  health,  and  the  mental  powers  of  young  men,  let  alone 
their  manners  and  morale.  For  this  reason  I  should  be  in  favour  of  uni- 
versal military  training  everywhere  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  J  admit 
the  force  of  the  argument  that  such  military  training  may  be  an  incentive 
to  puerile  wars— though  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore. 
I  would  at  least  suggest  an  alternative  scheme— that  is,  a  scheme  of  what 
I  call  "  health  conscription,"  consisting  of  at  least  a  fortnight's  compul- 
sory physical  training,  under  discipline,  in  the  open  air,  for  both  sexes 
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every  year  for  five  years  between  the  ages,  say,  of  fifteen  and  twenty. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  the  usual  objections  on  the  score  of  expense  and 
interference  with  so-called  liberty ;  but  the  alternative  appears  to  me  to  be 
continued  deterioration  of  body  and  mind.  The  pubhc  schools  of  Britain 
have  set  the  example  in  what  may  be  called  physical  religion  ;  my  pro- 
posal is  merely  to  extend  that  faith  to  all  classes. 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  knowledge  obtained  by  the  young  in  our 
schools,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  really  not  very  much.  My  complaint 
(and  that  of  others)  is  not  so  much  as  to  the  total  amount  of  information 
imparted  as  to  the  direction  of  it.  As  everyone  knows,  our  teaching 
has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  mathematics  and  the  classics,  with  the 
outlines  of  history  and  of  Enghsh  literature.  First  taking  mathematics 
(which  is  a  hobby  of  mme),  my  observation  is  that  few  young  men  know 
even  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  science,  much  less  its  applications, 
although  they  may  have  studied  it  for  years  at  school.  If  you  ask 
them  they  wUl  reply,  "  Mathematics  is  doubtless  very  fine,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  dickens  it  is  all  about ;  and,  anyway,  it  is  no  use  to  mc." 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  schoolboy  is  not  pushed  fast  enough 
into  the  heart  of  the  science,  which  is  the  calculus.  He  is  kept,  so  to 
speak,  pottering  about  with  petty  problems  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
and  is  never  allowed  to  luuk  into  the  temple  itself  and  to  see  the  beauties 
within.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  is  taught,  not  as  a  great  science, 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  exercising  the  mind  by  a  system  of  puzzles. 
The  error  is  that  of  entering  into  too  great  detail  at  the  outset.  Instead 
of  climbing  the  mountain,  we  are  kept  wandering  among  the  boulders 
at  its  base  ;  we  become  tired  ;  we  abandon  our  enterprise  ;  and  the  time 
and  money  spent  on  it  are  almost  entirely  wasted.  I  once  wished  to 
give  a  simple  mathematical  demonstration  to  a  class  of  more  than  twenty 
medical  officers  ;  only  one  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  a  differential 
coefficient  ! 

As  regards  the  classics,  my  complaint  is,  not  that  boys  are  taught 
the  "  humanities,"  but  that  they  are  nui  taught  them.  The  fundamental 
mistake  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  mathematics — too  great  detail  at  the 
outset.  Tile  study  of  the  history,  literature,  art,  and  policies  of  the  human 
race  degenerates  into  the  meticulous  study  of  the  alphabet  of  the  subject 
only — that  is,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  Why  do  we  still  learn  these 
languages  ?  In  order  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  But  after 
we  have  spent  years  in  learning  the  languages,  we  become  so  tired  of 
them  that  we  do  not  read  the  literature  at  all !  I  am  a  bad  hnguist, 
but  an  ardent  admirer  of  classical  literature  ;  yet  when  I  was  a  young 
man  I  noted  that  many  of  my  friends  were  good  linguists,  but  hated  the 
literature.     Surely  a  waste    of    lime   and  money  again.     The  book  is 
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opened  ;  a  few  words  are  deciphered  ;  the  scholium  is  read  ;  and  the  book 
is  closed  again — and  for  ever. 

So  also  with  our  teaching  in  most  things — ^we  potter  about  the  porch 
and  never  look  into  the  temple  at  all.  How  often,  for  example,  are  our 
boys  taken  into  the  picture  galleries,  those  great  temples  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  there  taught  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  the  art  enshrined 
in  them  ?  Or  how  often  are  they  taken  to  hear  the  reading  of  our  own 
national  poems  or  the  music  of  the  great  composers  ?  Seldom,  I  think  ; 
and  when  they  escape  from  school  they  take  to  the  reading  of  shilling 
novels  and  the  viewing  of  contemptible  plays. 

It  is  usually,  and  rightly,  maintained  that  the  aim  of  all  education 
is  to  endow  the  young  with  character,  judgment,  and  knowledge ; 
but  when  people  argue  that  the  relative  importance  of  these  qualities 
is  in  the  order  given — that  character  comes  first,  then  judgment,  and 
lastly  knowledge — I  am  inclined  to  disagree.  We  have  here,  indeed,  a 
trinity  of  elements  all  necessaiy  for  educational  salvation,  but  all  three 
are  so  closely  knit  together  that  we  cannot  do  without  one  of  them. 
Without  character  one  can  possess  neither  judgment  nor  knowledge  ; 
without  judgment,  neither  character  nor  knowledge  ;  without  knowledge, 
neither  character  nor  judgment.  How,  for  instance,  may  a  person  who 
consents  to  remain  ignorant  of  all  the  knowledge  which  science  has  given 
to  us  be  said  to  possess  character  ?  And  as  for  judgment,  it  is  not  a 
faculty  bestowed  upon  us  a  priori  at  birth,  but  one  which  grows  with 
exercise.  Shelley  fixed  the  argument  when  he  said  of  one  of  the  highest 
virtues : 

"  Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright 
Gazing  on  many  truths." 

Similarly,  breathing,  sleep,  and  food  are  all  necessary  for  bodily  salvation  ; 
and  one  might  as  well  say  that  the  relative  importance  of  these  is  in  the 
order  named.  The  point  is  worth  noting,  because  it  has  become  the 
fashion  lately  to  decry  knowledge  especially.  "  Be  good,"  says  one, 
"  and  let  who  will  be  wise  "  ;  and  Tennyson  exclaims  of  knowledge, 
"  Let  her  know  her  place  ;  she  is  the  second,  not  the  first." 

Such  sayings  are  based  upon  a  false  psychology ;  for  the  mmd  is 
not  a  thing  of  only  one  or  two  dimensions,  but  of  three,  and  there  is 
no  first  and  no  second  where  all  three  are  equal.  One  might  as  well  sa3^ 
"  It  is  nobler  to  breathe  and  to  sleep  than  to  eat ;  therefore  let  us  do 
without  food."  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  actual  faith  of  the  Indian 
fakir,  leading  to  a  futile  philosophy  which  was  becoming  very  prevalent 
even  in  this  country  before  the  war,  and  which  I  called  "  fakirism," 
When  this  evil  spirit  enters  into  the  mind  of  a  nation,  that  nation  is 
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doomed.  Like  the  Indian  fakir,  it  will  be  content  to  sit  by  the  road- 
side of  life  and  to  achieve  nothing  thereafter  except  the  pursuit  of  idle 
dreams,  as  many  nations  have  done  and  are  doing.  It  is  your  mission, 
I  take  it,  to  contend  against  this  spirit,  to  rouse  the  fakir,  and  to  put 
some  of  the  abhorred  beef  and  bread  of  natural  science  into  him,  so 
that  he  shall  begin  to  do  honest  work  again. 

All  this  is  really  very  pertinent  to  our  theme.  For  if  knowledge 
is  of  no  account,  why  trouble  to  teach  any  at  all  ?  But  if  it  is  of  some 
account,  then  why  not  teach  knowledge  that  is  useful  as  well  as  sound  ? 
But  here  we  strike  at  once  across  two  dogmas  which  I  have  often  seen 
repeated  in  educational  literature.  The  first  is  that  the  object  of  education 
is  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  exercise  the  mind  in  the  art  of  acquiring 
knowledge  for  itself  in  after-years.  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  but 
also  a  fallacy.  For  how  can  we  exercise  a  mind  in  the  art  of  acquiring 
knowledge  except  by  the  practice  of  that  art  ?  \Vc  might  as  well  try 
to  teach  a  boy  to  swim  without  putting  him  in  the  water.  Then  there 
is  the  second  dogma,  which  is  just  the  opposite — that  what  is  taught 
at  all  must  be  taught  thorough^.  Now  I  am  no  teacher  of  young 
boys  myself,  but  I  doubt  the  policy.  I  think  that  it  is  advocated  in 
disregard  of  the  natural  law  that  living  beings  tend  to  hate  a  food  which 
is  offered  to  them  too  constantly.  Moreover,  we  can  never  know  in  which 
direction  a  boy's  aptitude  really  lies  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
anything  thoroughly  to  anyone,  for  all  knowledge  is  infmite.  I  conclude, 
therefore  (though  I  may  be  wrong),  that  it  is  not  good  to  burj'  a  youth 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  in  order  that  he  shall  search  there  for  some 
gold  which  perhaps  he  will  never  find  ;  but  that  it  is  better  to  take  him 
speedily  to  a  height  whence  he  can  survey  the  whole  world  and  choose  for 
himself  the  field  for  his  own  future  work. 

Neither  you  nor  I  will  pretend  that  natural  science  is  to  be  the  only 
subject  to  be  taught  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  anj-one  who  does  not 
possess  some  broad  knowledge  of  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts  about 
Nature  collected  by  humanity  during  the  last  two  thousand  years  can 
dare  to  call  himself  an  educated  person.  Some  years  ago  a  headmaster 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten  maintained  that  a  study  of  the  stars  is 
unimportant  for  men.  Ho  meant,  not  men,  but  earthworms.  A  man 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  something  more  than  an  animal,  and  the  ver^'  definition 
of  him  is  that  he  shall  study  the  stars. 

Of  course,  in  this  ver^'  brief  survey  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
reference  to  somn  points  even  of  the  first  importance,  such  as  manners 
and  morale,  for  instance  ;  and  to  exclude  university  education,  which 
is  the  privilege  only  of  a  few  persons.  I  will  conclude  now  with  the 
following  summary-  of  my  own  opinions — for  what  they  are  worth.     I 
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think  that  our  system  of  open-air  education,  in  which  the  public  schools 
set  the  example,  is  a  most  invaluable  and  essential  part  of  education. 
Closely  connected  with  it  is  the  principle  of  personal  honour,  good  temper, 
and  duty — that  is,  a  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  which  that  open-air  education, 
more  than  anything  else,  fosters  and  inculcates.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  that  our  system  of  education  is  defective  as  regards  the  imparting 
of  fundamental  knowledge.  Most  of  the  great  knowledges  of  humanity 
are  not  implanted  in  the  minds  of  our  youth — not  only  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  science,  but  also  the  great  discoveries  of  literature,  including 
classical  literature,  and  of  the  high  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy, which  constitute  the  principal  heritage  of  the  human  race.  Indeed, 
knowledge  is  often  actually  derided  by  the  numerous  apostles  of  "  fakirism" 
in  this  country,  or  replaced  by  a  useless  lumber  of  unimportant  matter  ; 
and  foreign  languages  and  many  of  the  petty  but  useful  arts  of  life  are 
much  neglected.  Hence  the  whole  intellectual  side  of  life  is  too  fre- 
quently ignored,  or  even  despised,  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  with  the 
result  that  their  judgment  is  starved  for  lack  of  facts,  and  that  they 
become  too  often  the  slaves  of  fads  and  quackeries  and  unproven  dogmas 
of  everj'  description — party  politics,  meretricious  propagandas,  ignoble 
creeds,  and  even  sometimes  superstitions  that  savages  would  laugh  at. 
But  behind  these  and  other  defects  the  nation  possesses  by  nature  a 
kindliness,  a  sense  of  humour  and  fair  play,  and  an  unopposable  force 
of  good  intention  which  have  made  it  during  the  last  four  j^ears  the  pattern 
and  exemplar  of  the  world. 
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(1792-1878) 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  created  first  Earl  Russell  in  1861.  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  born  at  London, 
August  iSth,  1792.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1813.  From  1819,  when  he  began 
his  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  until  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  he  was  prominent  as  a  champion  of  all  the  great  Whig  and  Liberal 
measures  of  his  time.  He  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  His  success  as  a  champion 
of  Reform  made  him  the  Whig  leader  in  1834,  and  after  holding  various 
important  places  in  the  Cabinet,  he  became  P*rime  Minister  in  1S46, 
retaining  the  position  for  six  years  and  resuming  it  again  in  1865.  In 
one  way  or  another  his  name  is  connected  with  most  of  the  greatest 
events  of  English  history  during  his  day.  He  died  May  28th,  1878. 
Although  his  political  addresses  are  numerous  and  important,  it  is  doubtful 
if  anyone  of  them  represents  his  intellectual  force  as  fully  as  his  Leeds 
address  of  1852,  here  given.  Among  literary  addresses  it  ranks  with 
those  of  Gladstone  and  Goldwin  Smith. 


SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE  AS  MODES  OF  PROGRESS 

(Delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution,  December  8th,  1852) 

YOL'R  excellent  president  having  conveyed  to  me  a  wish  that  I 
should  preside  at  this  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, I  had  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  request  ;  for,  since 
the  first  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutes,  I  have  had  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  seeing  how  much  they  have  contributed  to  the  instruction 
of  those  who  belong  to  them,  as  they  have  the  general  knowledge  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  Dr. 
Birkbeck  in  the  beginning  of  these  institutions.  I  wish  now,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  to  address  you  upon  some  points  of  general  concern.  My 
ignorance  of  the  particulars  and  details  relating  to  these  institutions 
would  make  it  an  impertinence  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go 
into  those  matters  to  whicli  your  president  has  referred.     I  am  glad 
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to  say  that  from  the  last  report  of  the  institution  it  appears  that  the 
various  objects  to  which  it  is  tended  to  minister — the  schools,  the  classes, 
the  instructions  of  various  kinds,  and  the  libraries,  have  all  been  well 
supported,  and  that  there  are  not  less  than  two  thousand  members 
belonging  to  your  association.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  if  I  can 
address  anything  to  you  worthy  of  observation,  it  should  be  rather 
upon  the  general  state  of  knowledge  at  this  time,  and  the  prospect  of 
which  is  before  us,  than  upon  any  particulars  relating  to  the  institution 
over  which  I  am  now  presiding.  Let  us  observe  how  very  different 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  from  the  time  when  great  foundations 
were  made  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  instruction.  Before  the 
Reformation,  and  immediately  afterwards,  great  sums  of  money  and 
land  were  given  for  the  purposes  of  endowing  academies,  colleges,  and 
schools  for  education.  Our  ancestors  thought,  and  I  believe  wisely 
thought,  that  the  best  plan  they  could  adopt  was  to  teach,  or  to  provide 
means  for  teaching,  the  science  and  literature  which  had  been  derived 
from  ancient  nations  ;  for  in  those  days  that  science  and  that  literature 
contained  all  that  was  known,  and  was  really  worthy  of  study,  the  most 
profound  works  upon  subjects  of  geometry  and  science,  and  the  best 
models  of  literary  writing.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  our  ancestors 
committed  an  error,  either  when  they  directed  the  education  of  youth 
almost  exclusively  to  these  objects,  or  when  they  decided  that  a  gi  . 't 
length  of  time  should  be  given  to  that  knowledge  ;  but  we  have  to  consider 
that  in  the  present  daj^  we  stand  in  a  totally  different  position.  Not 
that  we  ought  to  forget  what  great  advantages  we  have  derived  from  the 
science  and  the  literature  of  ancient  nations  ;  because  upon  the  geometr}^ 
delivered  to  us  from  the  ancients  has  been  founded  all  that  increase 
of  knowledge  which  ended  in  the  discoveries  of  Newton  ;  from  the  writings 
of  the  poets  of  antiquity  the  great  poets  of  modern  times  have  derived 
the  best  models  they  could  imitate  ;  from  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans 
were  derived  the  laws  by  which  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
have  been  ruled.  But,  while  this  tribute  must  be  paid,  it  is  a  paramount 
object  of  attention  that  we,  in  the  course  of  the  three  centiiries  and  a  half 
that  have  elapsed  from  what  is  called  "  the  revival  of  letters,"  have 
added  to  the  stores  that  we  have  received  immense  stores  of  cur 
own,— that  by  the  side  of  that  rich  mine  we  have  opened  other  mines, 
which,  if  not  of  richer  ore,  are  more  easilj^  worked  and  more  abundant 
in  their  produce.  It  was  Bacon  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  mode  of  the 
pursuit  of  science  for  modern  nations  ought  to  be  different  from  that 
mode  for  the  discovery  of  truth  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  <s,^ 
the  great  philosophers.  It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  Bacon  was 
in  fact  the  guide  by  whom  other  discoverers  have  been  enabled  to  pursue 
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the  track  of  knowledge  and  of  invention,  and  upon  tliat  point  I  think 
it  is  certainly  clear  that  it  was  not  Bacon  who  enabled  Galileo  and  Torricelli 
Pascal,  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Kepler  to  make  the  great  discoveries 
wliich  have  immortalized  their  names. 

But  what  is  true  is  that  Bacon  at  a  very  early  period  laid  down  the 
rules  by  which  all  modern  men  of  science  have  guided  themselves.  He 
pointed  out  the  road  they  have  followed,  and  laid  down  more  clearly, 
more  broadly,  more  ably  than  any  one  else,  the  great  method  by  which 
modern  discovery  should  be  pursued.  You  will  find,  I  think,  if  you 
pursue  this  subject — if  those  who  belong  to  mechanics'  institutes  will 
study  the  two  works  of  Bacon,  the  one  called  the  '  New  Organ,'  and  the 
other  '  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,' — ycu  will  find  that  the  latest 
discoveries,  the  latest  inventions,  have  been  made  according  to  that 
mode  which  he  pointed  out.  A  work  was  published  but  a  year  ago  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  giving  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  he  adopted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  by  which  that  gentleman 
was  enabled  to  construct  the  tubular  bridges  at  Conway  and  over  the 
Menai  Straits.  You  will  find  that  all  those  experiments  were  according 
to  the  rules  which  Bacon  has  laid  down.  Take  another  on  geology, 
and  a  more  interesting  work  it  is,  called  the  'Old  Red  Sandstone,'  bj' 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  you  will  find  in  that  interesting  work,  which  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  style  as  for  the  importance  of  its  matter 
that  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  being  at  first  a  mason  working  in  a  stone  quarry, 
pursued,  in  his  method  of  investigation,  the  same  rules  which  Bacon 
more  tlian  three  centuries  ago,  laid  down,  and  which  have  thus  become 
the  foundation  of  the  law,  as  it  were,  of  modern  science.  And  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  said  this  mucli  with  regard  to  the  original 
method,  let  mc  venture  to  say  that,  interested  as  no  doubt  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  may  be  in  the  various  sciences  which  of  late 
have  made  so  great  a  progress, — that,  interesting  to  you  as  are  tliose 
discoveries  which  have  given  us  the  power  of  rapid  locomotion  and  the 
electric  telegraph, — wonderful  and  extraordinary  as  all  those  discoveries 
are,  and  the  study  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  they  were  made, 
I  would  earnestly  press  upon  you  that  there  is  one  science  which,  though 
its  practical  use  is  rather  upon  the  sea  tlian  upon  the  land,  is  yet  worthy 
of  the  deepest  study,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  results  which  it 
unfolds.  The  science  to  which  I  allude  is  the  science  of  astronomy. 
Whetl)er  those  who,  having  begun  the  mathematical  studies  with  the 
simplest  problems  of  geometry,  wish  to  pursue  them  to  the  end,  and 
follow  the  works  of  Newton  himself, — and  no  more  interesting  works  can 
be  studied  by  a  mathematician, — with  the  view  of  seeing  how  it  was 
that  he  discovered  that  great  law  of  gravitation  by  which  his   name 
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will  be  forever  known,  or  whether,  contenting  yourselves  with  the  popular 
accounts  of  astronomy  in  many  of  the  works  of  the  day,  written  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  other  eminent  men, — whether  you  pursue  one  branch 
or  the  other, — you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dread  magnificence 
of  heaven  which  is  unfolded  to  you  in  astronomical  speculations.  That 
course  of  discovery,  be  it  remarked,  is  still  open — it  is  still  pursued  ; 
and  it  is  but  lately  that  it  has  been  found  that  those  parts  of  the  heavens 
which  seem  to  be  mere  collections  of  luminous  clouds,  and  not  to 
contain  anything  like  form  of  world  or  form  of  suns,  are  in  fact  full  of 
stars,  small  in  appearance  to  us,  but  really  of  very  great  magnitude, 
though  at  an  immensely  remote  distance  ;  so  that,  as  it  were,  a  new  heaven 
is  opened  to  us,  and  it  appears  that  to  Him  to  whom  "  a  thousand  years 
are  but  a  day  "  a  thousand  worlds  are  but  a  speck.  I  certainly  shall  not 
attempt  to  detain  you  and  to  occupy  your  time  by  speaking  of  any  of  those 
other  sciences  which  have  all  their  delight  and  their  utility.  Let  me 
only  say  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  prevailed 
a  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  this  district  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  sav  it  is  now  forty  years  since  I  came  into  the  district,  and,  in  company 
with  a  learned  and  eminent  man,  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  visited 
your  factories  and  your  workshops.  I  was  struck — I  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck — by  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  wealth  that  was  obtained  ; 
but  I  own  that  I  left  the  manufacturing  districts  with  somewhat  of  a 
painful  feeling  that  no  greater  means  were  used  to  spread  and  obtain 
knowledge,  and  that  a  theory  seemed  to  prevail,  a  false  and  un- 
founded theory  I  am  sure  it  was — that  those  who  are  continually 
occupied  in  toiling  and  in  spinning,  in  hammering  and  in  forging, 
could  not  obtain  time  to  have  the  means  of  penetrating  the  recesses 
of  science  and  of  literature.  I  believe  that  no  doctrine  ever  was 
more  false ;  and  experience  has,  indeed,  proved  that,  while  science 
and  literature  add  to  the  skill  and  to  the  ability  by  which  the  artisan 
conducts  his  trade,  on  the  other  hand  his  toil  is  sweetened  by  the  comfort 
of  thinking  that  he  can  read  and  instruct  himself  when  his  hour  of  leisure 
shall  arrive.  Gentlemen,  I  noted  in  a  journal  I  kept  at  that  time  the 
various  manufactures  I  had  visited  and  the  inventions  I  had  seen,  and 
I  ended  with  a  few  observations  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
the  manufacting  districts,  expressing,  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  youth, 
a  confident  expectation  that  great  improvement  would  be  made  in  these 
respects  ;  and  I  come  now,  after  this  long  period,  to  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  that  that  hope  is  being  fulfilled. 

I  will  now  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  subject  of  literature.  Ihat 
subject  again  is  so  vast  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go  over  any  one 
of  its  numerous  fields  I   should  not  find  the  time  sufficient  to  enable 
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me  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is  one  leading  remark  which  I  \vill  venture  to 
make,  and  which,  I  think,  it  is  worth  while  for  any  person  who  studies 
literature  to  keep  in  view.  There  are  various  kinds  of  productions  of 
literature  of  very  different  forms  and  of  very  different  tastes, — some 
grave  and  some  gay,  some  of  extreme  fancy,  some  rigorously  logical, 
but  all,  as  I  think,  demanding  this  as  their  quality, — that  truth  shall 
prevail  in  them.  A  French  author  has  said  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
but  trutli ;  that  truth  alone  is  lovely,  but  that  truth  ought  to  prevail 
even  in  fable.  I  believe  that  remark  is  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  believe 
that  you  cannot  use  a  better  test,  even  of  works  of  imagination,  than 
to  see  whether  they  be  true  to  nature.  Now,  perhaps,  I  can  better  explain 
what  I  mean  in  this  respect  by  giving  3'ou  one  or  two  instances  that 
I  should  be  able  to  do  by  precept  and  explanation.  A  pOet  of  very  great 
celebrity  in  the  last  century,  and  who  certainly  was  a  poet  distinguished 
for  much  fancy  and  great  power  of  pathos,  but  who  had  not  the  merit 
of  being  always  as  true  as  he  is  pointed  in  the  poetry  he  has  written, — I 
mean  Young, — has  said,  at  the  commencement,  I  think,  of  one  of  his 
•  Nights  '  :  — 

"  Sleep,  like  tlie  world,  his  read}-  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles  ;  the  ^^Tetched  he  forsakes. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

Now,  if  5'ou  will  study  that  sentence,  you  will  see  there  are  two 
things  which  the  poet  has  confounded  together.  He  has  confounded 
together  those  who  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  Iiealth,  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  in  worldly  advantages.  Now,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  man  who  is  the  worse  off  in  his  worldly  circumstances, — to  whom 
the  world  will  pay  no  homage, — on  whom  it  would  not  he  said  that  Fortune 
smiled,  enjoys  sweeter  and  more  regular  sleep  than  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  highest  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth.  Yon  will 
all  remember,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  passage  I  need  not  quote,  another  poet, 
— one  always  true  to  nature, — Shakespeare,  ha';  described  the  shii>boy 
amidst  the  storm,  notwithstanding  all  the  perils  of  his  position  on  the 
mast,  as  enjoying  a  quiet  sleep,  while  he  describes  the  king  as  unable 
to  rest.  That  is  the  poet  true  to  nature  ;  and  you  will  tlius,  by  following 
observations  of  this  kind,  by  applying  that  test  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
history  and  to  reasoning,  ol)tain  a  correct  judgment  as  to  whether  what 
you  are  reading  is  really  worth  your  attention  and  worth  your  admiration, 
or  whether  it  is  faulty  and  is  not  so  deserving.  I  may  give  anothrr 
instance,  and  I  could  hardly  venture  to  do  so  if  my  friend.  Lord  Carlisle, 
were  here,  because  the  want  of  truth  I  am  going  to  point  out  is  in  the 
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wTitings  of  Pope.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  ode  of  Horace,  in  which, 
exalting  the  merits  of  poetry,  he  says  that  many  brave  men  lived  before 
Agamemnon  ;  that  there  were  many  great  sieges  before  the  siege  of  Troy  ; 
that  before  Achilles  and  Hector  existed,  there  were  brave  men  and  great 
battles ;  but  that,  as  they  had  no  poet,  they  died,  and  that  it  required 
the  genius  of  poetry  to  give  immortal  existence  to  the  bravery  of  armies 
and  of  chiefs.  Pope  has  copied  this  ode  of  Horace,  and  in  some  respects 
has  well  copied  and  imitated  it  in  some  lines  which  certainly  are  worthy 
of  admiration,  beginning  : — 

"  Lest  you  should  think  that  verse  shall  die. 
Which  sounds  tne  silver  Thames  along." 

But  in  the  instances  which  he  gives  he  mentions  Newton,  and  says 
that  not  only  brave  men  had  lived  and  fought,  but  that  other  Newtons 
"  systems  fram'd."  Now,  here  he  has  not  kept  to  the  merit  and  truth  of 
his  original,  for,  though  it  may  be  quite  tme  that  there  were  distinguished 
armies  and  wonderful  sieges,  and  that  their  memory  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  man  like  Newton  followed 
by  mathematical  roads  the  line  of  discovery,  and  that  those  great  truths 
which  he  discovered  should  have  perished  and  fallen  into  oblivion.  I 
give  you  these  two  instances  of  want  of  truth  even  in  celebrated  poets, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  you  will  do  well  to  keep  in  view,  because  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  history  of  science  and  the  history 
of  literature.  In  the  history  of  science  the  progress  of  discovery  is  gradual. 
Those  who  make  these  discoveries  sometimes  commit  great  errors.  They 
fall  into  many  absurd  mistakes,'  of  which  I  could  give  you  numerous 
instances  ;  but  these  blunders  and  these  errors  disappear — the  discoveries 
alone  remain  ;  other  men  afterwards  make  these  discoveries  the  elements 
and  groundwork  of  new  investigations,  and  thus  the  progress  of  science 
is  continual ;  but  truth  remains,  the  methods  of  investigations  even 
are  shortened,  and  the  progress  continually  goes  on.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  literature.  It  has,  indeed,  happened  often  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  among  nations  that  have  excelled  in  literature,  after  great 
works  had  been  produced  which  brought  down  the  admiration  of  all 
who  could  read  them,  that  others,  attempting  to  go  further,— attempting 
to  do  something  still  better, — have  produced  works  written  in  the  most 
affected  and  unnatural  style,  and,  instead  of  promoting  literature, 
have  corrupted  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  which  they  lived.  Now,  this 
is  a  thing  against  which  I  think  we  should  always  be  upon  our  guard, 
and,  having  those  great  models  of  literature  which  we  possess  before  us, — 
having  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Pope,  and  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
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poets  and  authors, — we  should  always  study  to  see  that  the  literature 
of  the  day  is,  if  not  on  a  par  with,  at  least  as  pure  in  point  of  taste  as  that 
which  lias  gone  before  it,  and  to  take  care  that  we  do  not,  instead  of 
advancing  in  letters,  fall  back  and  decay  in  the  productions  of  the  time. 
I  will  now  mention  to  you  another  instance.  It  is  apparently  but  a 
trifling  one,  but  still  it  is  one  in  which  I  think  nature  and  truth  are  so 
well  observed  that  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  listen  to  it.  One  of 
our  writers,  who  the  most  blended  amusement  with  instruction,  and 
ease  of  style  with  soUdity  of  matter,  as  you  all  know,  was  Addison. 
He  describes  a  ride  he  had  along  with  a  country  squire,  whom  he  fell 
in  with  in  travelling  from  London  to  a  distant  town.  They  came  to 
an  inn,  and  Addison  says  that  they  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch  for  their 
entertainment.  The  country  squire  began,  as  was,  perhaps,  a  mode 
with  country  squires,  which  may  have  continued  even  to  the  present 
day,  to  deprecate  trade,  and  to  say  that  foreign  trade  was  the  ruin  of  tlie 
country,  and  that  it  was  too  bad  that  the  foreigner  should  have  so  much 
advantage  of  our  English  money.  "  Upon  which,"  says  Addison,  "  I 
just  called  his  a.ttention  to  the  punch  that  we  were  going  to  drink,  and  I 
said :  *  If  it  were  not  for  our  foreign  trade,  where  would  be  the  rum, 
and  the  lemons,  and  the  sugar,  which  we  are  about  to  consume  ?  '  " 
The  squire  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  this  remark,  but  the  landlord, 
who  was  standing  by,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  said  :  "  There  is  no 
better  drink  than  a  cup  of  English  water,  if  it  has  but  plenty  of  malt  in 
it."  Now,  although  that  appears  a  slight  and  trifling  story,  and  told  in 
a  very  common  way,  yet  it  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and  it  conveys 
in  a  lively  manner  a  rebuke  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  person 
with  whom  Addison  represents  himself  to  be  conversing. 

Having  made  these  observations,  you  will,  perhaps,  permit  me, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  that  the  cause  of  my  venturing  to  come  here 
is,  that  I  might  both  see  tlie  progress  that  you  are  making  in  instructions 
of  all  kinds,  and  also  that  I  might  express  my  hopes  and  my  wishes 
for  your  welfare  in  tiie  time  tliat  is  to  come.  It  has  been  my  fortune, 
bince  the  active  part  of  my  life  began,  to  live  in  times  of  peace  and  to 
see  great  discoveries  and  great  improvements.  I  thmk  you  will  feel 
that  we  who  have  had  the  direction  of  affairs  during  that  time — I  speak 
not  now  of  any  differences  of  political  parties  or  of  religious  sects,  but 
taking  us  altogether,  all  political  parties,  and  men  of  all  rehgious  denomi- 
nations,— I  think  that  we  have  not  done  ill  for  the  country  during  that 
pcri(jd  in  which  we  have  borne  an  active  share  in  its  affairs.  If  you 
look  back  to  1815,  when  a  bloody  and  costly  struggle  terminated,  I  think 
you  wUl  see  that  since  that  period,  whether  by  judgment  of  Parliament — 
whether  by  the  action  (jf  great  bodies  and  societies — or  whether  by  the 
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skill  and  invention  of  individuals,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  land 
has  very  much  improved.  While  the  means  of  sustenance  have  become 
cheaper, — while  the  public  burdens  have  become  less, — while  the  means 
of  education  have  been  improved, — there  has  been,  with  these  circum- 
stances, and  partly  owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  general  progress 
in  society.  I  think  that  we  who  have  belonged  to  that  time, — and, 
as  I  tell  you  again,  I  wish  to  make  no  political  allusion,  or  to  claim  for 
one  party  over  another  any  advantage, — but  I  saj'  generally  that  we  who 
have  lived  in  this  time  have,  upon  the  whole,  not  ill  performed  our  duty. 
It  will  be  for  you,  when  we  retire  from  the  more  active  business  of  this 
scene,  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  a  still  greater  knowledge,  to  still 
more  comfort,  to  still  greater  well-being,  the  country  in  which  you  live. 
There  is  a  great  charge  imposed  upon  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  properly 
perform  it.  Let  no  insane  passion  carry  you  without  reason  into  contests 
with  foreign  countries.  Let  no  unworthy  prejudices  induce  you  to  with- 
hold from  any  part  of  your  countrymen  that  which  is  their  due.  Let 
no  previous  convictions  prevent  you  from  examining  every  subject 
with  impartial  eyes,  and  from  placing  before  you  the  light  of  truth, which 
ought  to  guide  you  in  your  investigations.  With  these  convictions 
I  am  f)ei'suaded  you  will  abide  by  the  institutions  which  you  have,  by 
the  faith  which  you  hold,  and  that  you  will  adorn  the  country  to  which 
you  belong. 
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ERNEST    RUTHERFORD 

(1871- ) 

ERNEST  RUTHERFORD  was  born  in  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
August  30th,  1871.  On  his  way  to  the  highest  honours  oi 
science,  he  passed  through  New  Zealand  University,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  and  laboratory  studies  which  fitted  him  for 
demonstrating  that  such  great  discoveries  as  the  Roentgen  rays,  radium 
and  "  radio-activity  "  do  not  mean  re\olution,  but  progress.  He  has 
given  New  Zealand  standmg  at  the  front  m  science,  but  he  belongs  to 
"  Greater  Britain."  As  the  Langworthy  Professor  and  Director  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  England  claimed  him  in  1907, 
after  Canada  had  held  him  for  ten  years  as  Macdonald  Professor  of 
Physics  in  M'Gill  University,  Montreal.  The  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry 
was  awarded  him  in  igo8  and  he  has  a  long  list  of  other  scientific  honours 
which  do  not  raise  him  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  "  scientific  world  " 
as  his  work  in  showing  what  energy  means  in  matter  and  lunv  universal 
energies  can  be  used  in  life. 

ELECTRONS  AND  ATOMIC  EXPLOSIONS 

Au  Address  before  the  British   Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  its  Meeting  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  1909) 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  suppose  tliat  the 
development  of  physics  in  recent  years  has  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  atomic  theory  of  matter.  This  view  is  quite  erroneous, 
for  it  will  be  clear  from  the  evidence  already  discussed  that  the  recent 
discoveries  have  not  only  greatly  strengthened  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory,  but  have  given  an  almost  direct  and  convincing  proof 
of  its  correctness.  The  chemical  atom  as  a  definite  unit  in  the  subdivision 
of  matter  is  now  fixed  in  an  impregnable  position  in  science.  Leaving 
out  of  account  considerations  of  etymolog\',  the  atom  in  chemistry 
has  long  been  considered  to  refer  only  to  the  smallest  unit  of  matter 
that  enter  into  ordinary  chemistry  combination.  There  is  no  assumption 
made  that  the  atom  itself  is  indestructible  and  internal,  or  that  methods 
may  not  ultimately  be  found  for  its  subdivision  into  still  more  elementary 
units.     The  advent  of  the  electron  has  shown  that  the  atom  is  not  the 
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unit  of  smallest  mass  of  which  we  have  cognizance,  while  the  study  of 
radio-active  bodies  has  shown  that  the  atoms  of  a  few  elements  of  high 
atomic  weight  are  not  permanently  stable,  but  break  up  spontaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  new  types  of  matters.  These  advances  in  know- 
ledge do  not  in  any  way  invalidate  the  position  of  the  chemical  atom, 
but  rather  indicate  its  great  importance  as  a  subdivision  of  matter  whose 
properties  should  be  exhaustively  studied. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  corpuscles  or  electrons  with  an  apparent 
mass  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  extension  of  our  ideas  of  atomic  constitution. 
This  discovery,  which  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  physics,  we  owe  mainly  to  the  genius  of  the  president 
of  this  association.  The  existence  of  the  electron  as  a  distinct  entity 
is  established  by  similar  methods  and  with  almost  the  same  certainty 
as  the  existence  of  individual  particles.  While  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  detect  a  single  electron  by  its  electrical  or  optical  effect, 
and  thus  to  count  the  number  dii'ectly  as  in  the  case  of  the  a  particles, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
electric  method 

The  general  experimental  evidence  indicates  that  electrons  play 
two  distinct  roles  in  the  structure  of  the  atom,  one  as  lightly  attached 
and  easily  removable  satellites  or  outliers  of  the  atomic  system,  and  the 
other  as  integral  constituents  of  the  interior  structure  of  the  atom. 
The  former,  which  can  be  easily  detached  or  set  in  vibration,  probably 
play  an  important  part  in  the  combination  of  atoms  to  form  molecules, 
and  in  the  spectra  of  the  elements  ;  the  latter,  which  are  held  in  place 
by  much  stronger  forces,  can  only  be  released  as  a  result  of  an  atomic 
explosion  involving  the  disintegration  of  the  atom.  For  example, 
the  release  of  an  electron  with  slow  velocity  by  ordinary  laboratory 
agencies  does  not  appear  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  atom,  but  the 
expulsion  of  a  high-speed  electron  from  a  radio-active  substance 
accompanies  transformation  of  the  atom. 

The  transformation  of  the  atom  of  a  radio-active  substance  appears 
to  result  from  an  atomic  explosion  of  great  intensity  in  which  a.  part 
of  the  atom  is  expelled  with  great  speed.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
an  a  particle  or  atom  of  helium  is  ejected,  in  some  cases  a  high-speed 
electron,  while  a  few  substances  are  transformed  without  the  appearance 
of  a  detectable  radiation.  The  fact  that  the  a  particles  from  a  simple 
substance  are  all  ejected  with  an  identical  and  very  high  velocity  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  charged  helium  atom  before  its  expulsion  is  in 
rapid  orbital  movement  in  the  atom.  There  is  at  present  no  definite 
evidence  of  the  causes  operative  in  these  atomic  transformations. 
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(1823-1910) 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  was  born  at  Reading,  Berks.,  August  13th,  1823. 
After  his  graduation  at  Oxford  in  1845,  he  was  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  there  from  1858  to  1866.  In  1868  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  was  for  three  years  Professor  of  English  and  Con- 
stitutional Historj'  at  Cornell  University.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Toronto 
and  began  a  connection  with  the  Toronto  University,  working  at  the  same 
time  in  journalism  and  literature.  He  founded  the  Canadian  Monthly 
and  later  the  Toronto  Week.  He  has  written  and  spoken  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  exciting  frequent  opposition,  but  always  commanding 
respect.  Among  his  published  works  are-a  *  History  of  the  United  States,' 
'  A  Short  History  of  England,'  '  Lectures  on  Modem  History,' '  Relations 
between  America  and  England,'  *  Rational  Religion,'  etc. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  CAUSES  OF  PROGRESS 

(An   Address   delivered  at   Oxford 

THERE  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  fact  of  progress  either  degrading 
to  human  dignity  or  pampering  to  human  pride.  The  assertion 
that  history  began  in  fetichism  and  cannibalism  is  made  without  a  shadow 
of  proof.  Those  states  are  assumed  at  a  venture  to  have  been  the  first, 
because  they  are  seen  to  be  the  lowest  ;  the  possibility  of  their  being  not 
original  states,  but  diseases,  being  left  out  of  sight.  As  to  fetichism, 
the  first  hunter  or  shepherd  v\  ho  swore  to  another  and  disappointed  him 
not,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance,  mast  have  felt  the  supernatural 
sanction  of  duty,  and  the  et<Tnity  of  moral  as  contrasted  with  physical 
evil,  and,  therefore,  he  must  implicitly  Lave  believed  in  the  two  great 
articles  of  natural  religion — God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
is  mythology,  of  which  fetichism  is  the  lowest  form,  that  has  its  root 
in  nature.  Religion  has  its  root  in  man  ;  and  man  can  nevei  have  been 
without  religion,  however  perverted  his  idea  of  Gcd,  and  however  degraded 
his  worship  may  have  been.  As  to  cannibalism,  it  seems  to  be  sometimes 
a  frenzy  of  the  warlike  passions,  sometimes  a  morbid  tendency  engendered 
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by  the  want,  in  certain  islands,  of  animal  food.  At  all  events,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  original  food  of  man  should  have  been  that  which  is 
not  only  the  most  loathsome,  but  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  since  he 
would  have  to  overcome  an  animal  as  strong  and  as  cunning  as  himself. 
Besides,  how  could  the  human  race  have  multiplied  if  they  had  lived 
upon  each  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  as  progress  does  not  imply  a  state  worse  than 
the  brutes  at  the  beginning,  so  it  does  not  imply  perfection  in  the  end, 
though  it  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  degree  of  knowledge  or  excellence 
which  it  may  have  pleased  the  Creator  to  render  attainable  at  last  by 
man.  This  doctrine,  in  truth,  checks  our  pride  by  putting  each  generation, 
ours  among  the  number,  in  its  true  place.  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  the  past,  and  that  to  that  heritage  we  shall  add  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  before  we  bequeath  it  to  the  future  ;  that  we  are  not  the 
last  or  the  greatest  birth  of  time  ;  that  all  the  ages  have  not  wandered 
in  search  of  truth,  that  we  might  find  it  pure  and  whole  ;  that  we  must 
plant  in  the  hope  that  others  will  reap  the  fruit  ;  that  we  must  hand  on 
the  torch — brighter,  if  we  do  our  part — but  that  we  must  hand  it  on  ; 
and  that  no  spasmodic  effort  will  bring  us  in  our  span  of  life  and  labour 
to  the  yet  far-off  goal. 

But,  welcome  or  unwelcome,  the  progress  of  humanity  down  to 
the  present  time  is  a  fact.  Man  has  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  the 
wealth  which  springs  from  them,  in  the  numbers  which  they  support, 
and  with  the  increase  of  which  the  aggregate  powers  and  sympathies 
of  the  race  increase.  He  has  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  still  advances, 
and  that  in  the  accelerating  ratio  of  his  augmented  knowledge  added 
to  his  powers.  So  much  is  clear  ;  but  then  it  is  said :  "  The  progress 
is  intellectual  only,  not  moral ;  we  have  discoveries  of  the  intellect  increas- 
ing in  number  and  value  from  age  to  age,  whose  authors  are  the  proper 
and  sole  objects  of  the  world's  gratitude  and  love.  We  have  no  moral 
improvement ;  the  moral  nature  of  man  remains  the  same  from 
the  beginning,  with  the  same  passions  and  affections,  good  and  evil, 
which  it  is  confidently  added  are  always  in  equilibrium.  The  moral 
law  is  the  same  for  all  ages  and  nations ;  nothing  has  been  added 
to  the  Decalogue."  This  theory  is  carried  as  far  as  it  well  can  be  when 
it  is  laid  down,  not  only  that  the  progress  of  humanity  is  a  progress 
of  the  intellect  alone,  but  that  the  progressive  virtue  of  the  intellect 
lies  in  scepticism  or  doubt,  the  state  of  mind  which  suspends  all  action  ; 
and  when  it  is  further  laid  down  that  moral  virtue,  so  far  from  causing 
the  progress  of  humanity,  sometimes  impedes  it,  the  proof  of  which  is 
the  mischief  done  in  the  world  by  good  men  who  are  bigots — as  though 
bigots  were  good  men. 
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That  morality  and  man's  moral  nature  remain  the  same  through- 
out history  is  true  ;  it  is  true  also  that  morality  and  the  moral  nature 
reraaiij  the  same  throughout  man's  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  old  age. 
But  character  does  not  remain  the  same;  the  character  of  a  man  is  con- 
tinually advancing  through  life  and,  in  like  manner,  the  character  of  the 
race  advances  through  history.  The  moral  and  spiritual  experience  of  the 
man  grows  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  and  produces  a  deeper 
and  maturer  character  as  it  grows.  Part  of  this  experience  is  recorded 
in  religious  books,  the  writings  of  philosophers,  essaj's,  poetry,  works 
of  sentiment,  tales — a  class  of  literature  which  must  seem  useless  and 
unmeaning  to  those  who  hold  that  our  progress  is  one  of  science  alone. 
Part  of  it  is  silently  transmitted,  with  its  increase,  through  the  training 
which  each  generation  gives  to  the  next.  We  ask  why  the  ancients 
thought  and  wrote  so  little  about  the  beauties  of  nature.  It  certainly 
was  not  that  they  lived  in  a  land  less  beautiful,  or  saw  its  beauties  with 
eyes  less  keen  than  ours.  But  the  love  of  natural  beauties  is  not  only  in  the 
eye ;  it  requires  a  certain  maturity  of  sentiment  to  call  out  the  mute 
sympathy  with  which  nature  is  charged  for  man,  to  lend  their  mystery 
to  the  forest  and  the  sea,  its  pensiveness  to  evening,  its  moral  to  the 
vear.  When  a  modern,  instead  of  writing  modern  poetry,  imitates, 
however  skilfully,  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  how  great  is  the  sacrifice 
of  all  that  most  touches  our  hearts,  and  yet  how  much  that  is  be3?ond 
the  range  of  Greek  sentiment  remains  !  Philanthropy  is  a  Greek  word, 
but  how  wide  a  circle  cf  ideas,  sentiments,  affections,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  does  its  present  meaning  embrace  !  In  natural  religion  itself 
the  progress  seems  not  less  clear.  Man's  idea  of  God  must  rise  as  he  sees 
more  of  Him  by  reflecting  on  his  own  nature  (in  which  the  true  proof 
of  natural  religion  Hes),  and  in  these  efforts  of  human  virtue  in  other 
men  which  would  be  unaccountable  if  there  were  no  God,  and  this  world 
were  all.  More  and  more,  too,  from  age  to  age,  the  ideas  of  the  soul 
and  of  a  future  life  rise  in  distinctness  ;  man  feels  more  and  more  that 
he  is  a  traveller  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  and  that  the  great 
fact  of  life  is  death,  and  the  centre  of  human  interest  moves  gradually 
toward  the  other  world.  Man  would  have  perhaps  been  paralyzed 
in  his  early  struggle  with  nature  for  subsistence  had  these  deep  thoughts 
then  taken  too  much  possession  of  his  mind.  His  earliest  and  coarsest 
wants  satisfied,  he  l)egan  to  feel  other  wants,  to  tliink  of  himself  and  his 
own  destinies,  and  to  enter  on  a  distinct  spiritual  life.  Those  at  least 
began  to  do  so  who  had  leisure,  power  of  mind,  and  cultivation  enough 
to  think,  and  the  reach  of  whose  intellects  made  them  feel  keenly  the 
narrow  limit  of  this  life.  Yet  the  spiritual  life  was  confined  to  few,  and 
even  in  those  few  it  was  not  a  very  earnest  kind.     The  '  Phaedo  '  is  a 
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graceful  work  of  philosophic  art  rather  than  a  very  passionate 
effort  to  overcome  the  grave.  The  Greek,  for  the  most  part,  rose  Hghtly 
from  the  banquet  of  life  to  pass  into  that  unloiown  land  with  whose 
mystery  speculation  had  but  dallied,  and  of  which  comedy  had  made 
a  jest.  The  Roman  lay  down  almost  as  lightly  to  rest  after  his  course 
of  public  duty.  But  now,  if  Death  could  really  regain  his  victory  in  the 
mind  of  man,  hunger  and  philosophy  together  would  hardly  hold  life  in 
its  course.  The  latest  and  most  thorough -going  school  of  materialism 
has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  something  for  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  has  made  a  shadowy  divinity  out  of  the  abstract  being  of  humanity, 
and  a  shadowy  immortality  of  the  soul  out  of  a  figment  that  the  dead 
are  greater  than  the  living.      Lucretius  felt  no  such  need. 

If  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  no  progress  in  human  character 
because  the  moral  law  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  remain  the  same 
in  all  ages,  it  might  equally  be  said  that  there  could  be  no  variety  in 
charactei  because  the  moral  law  and  our  moral  nature  are  the  same  in 
all  persons.  But  the  variety  of  characters  which  our  hearts,  bound 
to  no  one  type,  acknowledge  as  good,  noble,  beautiful,  is  infinite,  and 
grows  with  the  growing  variety  of  human  life.  It  ranges  from  the  most 
rapt  speculation  to  the  most  vigorous  action,  from  the  gentlest  sentiment 
to  the  most  iron  public  duty,  from  the  lowliest  flower  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  to  that  grand  failure,  Milton's  picture  of  the  fallen  Archangel, 
who  lacks  the  great  notes  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  mean  or  selfish, 
but  is  tiue  to  those  who  have  fallen  by  him  ;  for  them  braves  a  worse 
fate  than  the  worst,  ard  for  them,  amidst  despair,  wears  hope  upon  his 
brow.  The  observance  of  the  moral  law  is  the  basis  and  condition, 
as  the  common  moral  nature  is  the  rudiment,  of  all  excellence  in  human 
character.  But  it  is  the  basis  and  condition  only  ;  it  is  negative,  whereas 
character  is  positive,  and  wins  our  reverence  and  affection  because  it  is 
so.  The  Decalogue  gives  us  no  account  of  heroism  or  the  emotions  it 
excites  ;  still  less  does  it  give  us  an  account  of  that  infinite  variety  of 
excellences  and  graces  which  is  the  beauty  of  history  and  life,  and 
which.we  cannot  doubt,  the  great  and  ever-increasing  variety  of  situations 
in  history   and  life  intended  by  the  Creator  to  produce. 

If  the  end  and  the  key  of  history  is  the  formation  of  character  by 
effort,  the  end  and  key  of  history  are  the  same  with  the  end  and  key 
of  the  life  of  man.  If  the  progress  of  the  intellect  is  the  essential 
part  of  history,  then  the  harmony  between  man  and  history  is  at  an  end. 
Man  does  not  rest  in  intellect  as  his  end,  not  even  in  intellect  of  a  far 
less  dry  and  more  comprehensive  kind  than  that  which  the  maintainers 
of  the  intellectual  theory  of  history  have  in  view.  If  all  mankind  were 
Hamlets  it  would  scarcely  be  a  happier  world.     Suppose  intellect  to  be 
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the  end  of  man,  and  all  moral  effort,  all  moral  beauty,  even  all  poetry,  all 
sentiment,  must  go  for  nothing  ;  they  are  void,  meaningless,  and  vain— 
an  account  of  the  matter  which  hardly  corresponds  with  the  meaning  and 
fitness  (not  to  assume  design)  which  we  see  in  every  part  of  the  physical 
world.  Certainly,  if  we  believe  in  a  Creator,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
Him  making  such  a  world  as  this,  with  all  its  abysses  of  misery  and 
crime,  merely  that  some  of  His  creatures  might  with  infinite  labour  attain 
a  modicum  of  knowledge  which  can  be  of  use  only  in  this  world,  and 
must  come  to  nothing  agam  when  all  is  done.  But  if  the  formation  of 
character  by  effort  is  the  end,  everything  has  a  meaning,  everything  has 
a  place.  A  certain  degree  of  material  well-being,  for  which  man  naturally 
exerts  himself,  is  necessary  to  character,  which  is  coarse  and  low  where 
the  life  of  a  man  is  beastUke,  miserable,  and  short.  Intellect  and  the 
activity  of  intellect  enter  (we  need  not  here  ask  how)  deeply  in  character. 
For  the  beauty  of  mtellectual  excellence  the  world  forgives  great  weakness 
though  not  vice  ;  and  all  attempts  to  cast  out  intellect  and  reduce  character 
to  emotion,  even  religious  emotion,  have  produced  only  a  type  which 
is  useless  to  society,  and  which  the  healthy  moral  taste  has  always 
rejected.  And  certainly,  if  character  is  the  end  of  history,  and 
moral  effort  *the  necessary  means  to  that  end  (as  no  other  means  of 
forming  character  is  known  to  us),  optimism  may,  after  all,  not  be  so 
stupid  as  some  philosophers  suppose ;  and  this  world,  which  is  plainly 
enough  so  arranged  as  to  force  man  to  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
effort,  may  well  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

We  must  pause  before  the  question  how  deep  the  unity  of  humanity 
and  the  unity  of  history  goes  ;  how  far  those  who,  through  all  the  ages, 
have  shared  in  the  long  effort,  with  all  its  failures,  errors,  sufferings, 
will  share  in  the  ultimate  result  ;  how  far  those  who  have  sown  will 
have  their  part  in  the  harvest  with  those  who  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  ; 
how  far  the  future  of  our  race,  as  well  as  the  past,  is  ours.  That  is  a 
secret  that  lies  behind  the  veil. 
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SYDNEY    SMITH 

(1771-1845) 

ALTHOUGH  he  made  his  greatest  fame  as  dn  essayist  and  as 
the  author  of  the  '  Peter  Plymley  Letters,'  Sydney  Smith's 
greatest  achievement  was,  undoubtedly,  the  speech  at  Taunton 
on  October  12th,  1831,  in  which  he  created  the  immortal  character 
of  Mrs.  Partington.  If  he  never  afterwards  equalled  that  masterstroke 
of  genius,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  never  been  equalled,  or  even 
approached,  by  any  one  else.  The  comparison  of  the  feudal  and  privi- 
leged classes  in  their  zealous  resistance  to  progress,  to  the  worthy  house- 
wife of  Sidmouth,  resisting  the  flood  of  1824  with  her  mop,  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  human  intellect,  worth,  as  an 
example,  all  the  volumes  of  passionate  denunciation  which  have  been 
before  or  since.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Sydney  Smith  combated  wron^ 
during  his  whole  life,  and  few  men  of  this  generation  did  it  more  effectively. 
He  was  born  at  Woodford,  England,  June  3rd,  1771,  and  educated  for 
the  Church.  From  1798  to  1803  he  lived  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
to  which  for  many  years  he  remained  a  contributor.  From  1804  to  1829  he 
was  successively  a  lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  country  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  and  Prebendary  of  Bristol.  In  1831 
he  became  Canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  but  for  his  unflinching  honesty  and 
steadfast  courage  in  opposing  abuses,  his  talents  might  have  won  him 
the  highest  preferments  of  the  Church.  He  died  at  London,  February 
22nd,  1845. 

THE  POLITICAL  MRS.  PARTINGTON 


(Delivered  at  Taunton  on  the  Reform  Bill— From  the  Taunton  Courier  ot 
October   I2th,   1831) 

HAVE  spoken  so  often  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  sure  both 
you  and  the  gentlemen  here  present  will  be  obliged  to  me 
for  saying  but  little,  and  that  favour  I  am  as  willing  to  confer,  as  you 
can  be  to  receive  it.  I  feel  most  deeply  the  event  which  has  taken  place, 
because,  by  putting  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  in  collision  with  each 
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other,  it  will  impede  the  public  business  and  diminish  the  pubhc  pros- 
perity. I  feel  it  as  a  churcliman,  because  I  cannot  but  blush  to  see  so 
many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  arrayed  against  the  wishes  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  I  feel  it  more  than  all,  because  I  beheve  it  will  sow  the  seeds 
of  deadly  hatred  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  loss  of  the  bill  I  do  not  feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — 
because  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  lost.  I  have  no  more  doubt 
before  the  expiration  of  the  winter,  that  this  bill  will  pass,  than  I  have 
that  the  annual  tax  bills  will  pass,  and  greater  certainty  than  this  no 
man  can  have,  for  Franklin  tells  us  there  are  but  two  things  certain  in 
this  world— death  and  taxes.  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House 
of  Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  lords  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress and  reforms  remind  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. Partington  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town — the 
tide  arose  to  an  incredible  height — the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses, 
and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this 
sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who  hved  upon  the  beach, 
was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  patterns,  trundling 
her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea  water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit 
was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a 
puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  such  a  tempest.  Gentlemen 
be  at  your  ease— be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington, 
They  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  debates  by  which  we  have  been 
lately  occupied,  that  the  bill  is  not  justified  by  experience.  I  do  not 
think  this  true,  but  if  it  were  true,  nations  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  act  without  experience  for  their  guide,  and  to  trust  to  their  own  sagacity 
for  the  anticipation  of  consequences.  The  instances  where  this  country 
has  been  compelled  thus  to  act  have  been  so  eminently  successful,  that 
I  see  no  cause  for  fear,  even  if  we  were  acting  in  the  manner  imputed 
tf)  us  by  our  enemies.  What  precedents  and  wliat  experience  were 
there  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  country,  witli  one  unanimous  effort 
pushed  out  the  pope  and  his  grasping  and  ambitious  clergy  ? — What 
experience,  when,  at  the  Revolution,  wc  drove  away  our  ancient  race 
of  kings,  and  chose  another  family  more  congenial  to  our  free  principles  ? — 
And  yet  to  those  two  events,  contrary  to  experience,  and  unguided 
by  precedents,  we  owe  all  our  domestic  happiness,  and  civil  and  religious 
freedom— and  having  got  rid  of  corrupt  priests  and  despotic  kings, 
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by  our  sense  and  courage,  are  we  now  to  be  intimidated  by  the  awful 
danger  of  extinguishing  boroughmongers,  and  shaking  from  our  necks 
the  ignominious  yoke  which  their  baseness  has  imposed  upon  us  ?  Go 
on,  they  say,  as  you  have  done  for  these  hundred  years  last  past.  I 
answer  it  is  impossible — five  hundred  people  now  write  and  read  where 
one  hundred  wrote  and  read  fifty  years  ago.  The  iniquities  and  enormities 
of  the  borough  system  are  now  known  to  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
You  have  a  different  sort  of  men  to  deal  with — you  must  change  because 
the  beings  whom  you  govern  are  changed.  After  all,  and  to  be 
short,  I  must  say  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
absolute  nonsense  that  we  cannot  be  a  great  or  a  rich  and  happy  nation 
without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  bought  and  sold  every  five  years  like 
a  pack  of  negro  slaves.  I  hope  I  am  not  a  very  rash  man,  but  I  would 
launch  boldly  into  this  experiment  without  any  fear  of  consequences, 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  here  present  who  would  not  cheerfully 
embark  jwith  me.  As  to  the  enemies  of  the  bill,  who  pretend  to  be  re- 
formers, I  know  them,  I  believe,  better  than  you  do,  and  I  earnestly 
caution  you  against  them.  You  will  have  no  more  of  reform  than  they 
are  compelled  to  grant — you  will  have  no  reform  at  all,  if  they  can  avoid 
it — you  will  be  hurried  into  a  war  to  turn  your  attention  from  reform. 
They  do  not  understand  you — they  will  not  believe  in  the  improvement 
you  have  made — they  think  the  English  of  the  present  day  are  as  the 
English  of  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  or  George  I.  They  know  no 
more  of  the  present  state  of  their  own  country  than  of  the  state  of 
the  Esquimaux  Indians.  Gentlemen,  I  view  the  ignorance  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country  with  the  most  serious  concern,  and  I  believe  they 
will  one  day  or  another  waken  into  conviction  with  horror  and  dismay. 
I  will  omit  no  means  of  rousing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  ;  for  this 
object  I  cheerfully  sign  the  petition  proposed  by  Doctor  Kinglake,  which 
I  consider  to  be  the  wiser  and  most  moderate  of  the  two. 
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{1856-....) 

THE  eloquence  of  the  modern  scientific  platform  has  been  seldom 
represented  more  strikingly  than  in  the  presidential  address 
delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  John  Thomson  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  in  1909.  As  a  definition  of  Twentieth  Century  advance  in 
explaining  the  great  imiversal  forces  of  nature  now  being  put  to  such 
striking  uses  in  improving  the  world,  it  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
He  was  ]x>m  near  Manchester,  England,  December  iSth,  1856.  The 
Nobel  prize  for  research  in  physics  was  awarded  him  in  1906  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1908.  His  experimental  researches  and  published 
writings  make  him  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  scientific  thought. 

ROENTGEN  RAYS 

(Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  1909) 

A  STRIKING  discovery  like  that  of  the  Roentgen  rays  acts  much 
like  the  discovery  of  gold  in  a  sparsely  populated  country ; 
it  attracts  workers  who  come  in  the  first  place  for  the  gold,  but  who 
may  find  that  the  country  has  other  products,  other  charms,  perhaps 
even  more  valuable  than  the  gold  itself.  The  country  in  which  the 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  Roentgen  rays  was  the  department 
of  physics  dealing  with  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases,  a 
subject  which,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  electrical  science,  had 
attracted  a  few  enthusiastic  workers,  who  felt  convinced  that  the  key 
to  unlock  the  secret  of  electricity  was  to  be  found  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
Roentgen,  in  1895,  showed  that  when  electricity  passed  through  such 
a  tube,  the  tube  emitted  rays  which  could  pass  through  bodies  opaque 
to  ordinary  light  ;  which  could,  for  example,  pass  through  the  flesh 
of  the  body  and  throw  a  shadow  of  the  bones  on  a  suitable  screen.  Tlie 
fascination  of  this  discovery  attracted  many  workers  to  the  subject 
of  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases,  and  led  to  great  improve- 
ments in  the  instruments  used  in  this  type  of  research.     It  is  not,  however, 
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to  the  power  of  probing  dark  places,  important  though  this  is,  that  the 
influence  of  Roentgen  rays  on  the  progress  of  science  has  mainly  been 
due  ;  it  is  rather  because  these  rays  make  gases,  and,  indeed,  soUds 
and  liquids,  through  which  they  pass  conductors  of  electricity.  It  is 
true  that  before  the  discovery  of  these  rays  other  methods  of  making 
gases  conductors  were  known,  but  none  of  these  were  so  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  accurate  measurement. 

The  study  of  gases  exposed  to  Roentgen  rays  has  revealed  in  such 
gases  the  presence  of  particles  charged  with  electricity  ;  some  of  these 
particles  are  charged  with  positive,  others  with  negative,  electricity. 

The  properties  of  these  particles  have  been  investigated  ;  we  know 
the  charge  they  carry,  the  speed  with  which  they  move  under  an  electric 
force,  the  rate  at  which  the  oppositely  charged  ones  recombine,  and 
these  investigations  have  thrown  a  new  light,  not  only  on  electricity, 
but  also  on  the  structure  of  matter.     .     .     . 


FORCES  WHICH  MOVE  THE  WORLD 

The  ether  is  not  a  fantastic  creation  of  the  speculative  philosopher  ; 
it  is  as  essential  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe.  For  we  must  remember 
that  we  on  this  earth  are  not  living  on  our  own  resources  ;  we  are  dependent 
from  minute  to  minute  upon  what  we  are  getting  from  the  sun,  and  the 
gifts  of  the  sun  are  conveyed  to  us  by  the  ether.  It  is  to  the  sun  that 
we  owe  not  merely  night  and  day,  springtime  and  harvest,  but  it  is  the 
energy  of  the  sun,  stored  up  in  coal,  in  waterfalls,  in  food,  that  practically 
does  all  the  work  of  the  world. 

How  great  is  the  supply  the  sun  lavishes  upon  us  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  that  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  under  a  high  sun 
and  a  clear  sky  is  equivalent,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Langley. 
to  about  7,000  horse-power  per  acre.  Though  our  engineers  have  not 
yet  discovered  how  to  utilize  this  enormous  supply  of  power,  they  will, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  ultimately  succeed  in  doing  so  ;  and  when 
coal  is  exhausted  and  our  water-po"wer  inadequate,  it  may  be  that  this 
is  the  source  from  which  we  shall  derive  our  energy  necessary  for  the 
world's  work.  When  that  comes  about,  our  centres  of  industrial  activity 
may  perhaps  be  transferred  to  the  burning  deserts  of  the  Sahara,  and 
the  value  of  land  determined  by  its  suitability  for  the  reception  of  traps 
to  catch  sunbeams. 

This  energy,  in  the  interval  between  its  departure  from  the  sun  and 
its  arrival  at  the  earth,  must  be  in  the  space  between  them.  Thus  the 
space  must  contain  something  which,  like  ordinary  matter,  can  store 
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up  energ}',  which  can  carry  at  an  enormous  pace  the  energy  associated 
with  light  and  heat,  and  which  can,  in  addition,  exert  the  enormous 
stresses  necessary  to  keep  the  earth  circling  round  the  sun  and  the  moon 
round  the  earth. 

The  study  of  this  all-pervading  substance  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  and  important  duty  of  the  physicist. — From  the  Presidential 
Address,  Winnipeg,  1909. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  amount  of  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  ordinary  matter  in 
the  form  of  the  electrostatic  potential  energy  of  its  corpuscles  is,  I  think, 
not  generally  realized.  All  substances  give  out  corpuscles,  so  that 
we  may  assume  that  each  atom  of  a  substance  contains  at  least  one 
corpuscle.  From  the  size  and  the  charge  on  the  corpuscle,  both  of 
which  are  known,  we  find  that  each  corpuscle  has  8  x  lo''  ergs  of  energy  ; 
this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  usual  expressions  for  the  energy  oi 
a  charged  body  hold  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  corpuscle,  the  charge 
is  reduced  to  01: e  unit.  Now,  in  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  there  are 
about  6  X  10^3  atoms,  so  if  there  is  only  one  corpuscle  in  each  atom 
the  energy  due  to  the  corpuscles  in  a  gramme  of  hydrogen  would  be 
48  X  10'^  ergs,  or  II  X  10^  calories.  This  is  more  than  seven  times 
the  heat  developed  by  one  gramme  of  radium,  or  than  that  developed 
by  the  burning  of  five  tons  of  coal.  Thus  we  see  that  even  ordinary 
*Tiatter  contains  enormous  stores  of  energy  ;  this  energy  is  fortunately 
kept  fast  bound  by  the  corpuscles  ;  if  at  any  time  an  appreciable  fraction 
were  to  get  free  the  earth  would  explode  and  become  a  gaseous  nebula. — 
From  the  Presidential  Address,  Winnipeg,  1909. 
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W.  D'ARGY    WENTWORTH    THOMPSON 

(i860-....) 

HE  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  i860,  and  educated  at  the  Academy 
and  University   there.     Later  he  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  becoming  Doctor  of  Literature  (Cantab)  in  1912 ; 
formerly     "  Herbert   Spencer  "  lecturer  at  Oxford  University  ;  is  now 
professor   of  natural  history  at  Dundee  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland. 

Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  is  the  author  and  editor  of  several 
scientific  publications.  Amongst  them  we  may  mention  his  "  Glossary 
of  Greek  Birds,"  (1895)  and  an  edition  of  Aristotle's  "HistoriaAnimalium," 
(ic)i2)  also  an  important  series  of  Blue-books  on  the  "  Investigations  of  the 
North  Sea  Fisheries,"  1905  to  date. 

THE  GREATER  PROBLEMS  OF  BIOLOGY 

(An  Address  to  Section  D  British  Association,    19 il) 

I  LOVE  to  think  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  that  is  engraven  over 
the  grave  of  that  great  anatomist,  John  Goodsir  (as  it  was  over 
that  of  the  greatest  of  the  Bernouollis) ,  so  graven  because  it  interprets 
the  form  of  every  molluscan  shell,  of  tusk  and  horn  and  claw,  and  many 
another  organic  form  besides.  I  like  to  dwell  upon  those  lines  of  mechan- 
ical stress  and  strain  in  a  bone  that  gave  it  its  strength  where  strength 
is  required,  that  Hermann  Meyer  and  J  Wolff  described,  and  on  which 
Roux  has  bestowed  some  of  his  most  thoughtful  work  ;  or  on  the  "  stream- 
lines "  in  the  bodily  form  of  fish  or  bird,  from  which  the  naval  architect 
and  the  aviator  have  learned  so  much.  I  admire  that  old  paper  of  Peter 
Harting's  in  which  he  paved  the  way  for  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
spicules,  and  of  all  the  questions  of  crystallisation  or  pseudo-crystalli- 
sation in  presence  of  colloids,  on  which  subject  Lehmann  has  written 
his  recent  and  beautiful  book.  I  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  Henking, 
Rhumbler,  Hartog,  Gallardo,  Leduc,  and  others  to  explain  on  physical 
lines  the  phenomena  of  nuclear  division.  And,  as  I  have  said  to-day, 
I  believe  that  the  forces  of  surface  tension,  elasticity,  and  pressure  are 
adequate  to  account  for  a  great  multitude  of  the  simpler  phenomena, 
and  the  permutations  and  combinations  thereof,  that  are  illustrated 
in  organic  form. 
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I  should  gladly  and  easily  have  spent  all  my  time  this  morning 
in  dealing  with  these  questions  alone.  But  I  was  loath  to  do  so,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  overrate  their  importance,  and  to  appear  to  you  as  an 
advocate  of  a  purely  mechanical  biology. 

I  believe  all  these  phenomena  to  have  been  unduly  neglected,  ami 
to  call  for  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  But  I  know  well  that 
though  we  push  such  explanations  to  the  uttermost,  and  learn  much  in 
so  doing,  they  will  not  touch  the  hearts  of  the  great  problems  that  lie 
deeper  than  the  physical  plane.  Over  the  ultimate  organisation  of  the 
living  organism,  we  shall  be  left  wondering  still. 

To  a  man  of  letters  and  the  world  like  Addison,  it  came  as  a  sort  of 
revelation  that  Light  and  Colour  were  not  objective  things,  but  subjective, 
and  that  back  of  them  lay  only  motion  or  vibration,  some  simple  activity. 
And  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  these  startling  discoveries,  he  found  for 
it,  from  Ovid,  a  motto  well  worth  bearing  in  mind,  causa  laiet,  vis  est 
notissima.  We  may  with  advantage  recollect  it  when  we  seek  and  find 
the  Force  that  produces  a  direct  effect,  but  stand  in  utter  perplexity 
before  the  manifold  and  transcendent  meanings  of  the  great  word  "  cause." 

The  similarity  between  organic  forms  and  those  that  physical  agencies 
are  fit  to  produce  still  leads  some  men,  like  Stephane  Leduc,  to  doubt 
or  to  deny  that  there  is  any  gulf  between,  and  to  hold  that  spontaneous 
generation  or  the  artifieial  creation  of  the  living  is  but  a  footstep  away. 
Others,  like  Delage  and  many  more,  see  in  the  contents  of  the  cell  only 
a  complicated  chemistry,  and  in  variation  only  a  change  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  chemical  constituents  ;  they  either  cling  to  a 
belief  in  "heredity,"  or  (like  Delage  himself)  replace  it  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  effects  of  functional  use  and  by  chemical 
stimulation  from  without  and  from  within.  Yet  others,  like  Felix 
Auerbach,  still  holding  to  a  physical  or  quasi-physical  theory  of  life, 
believe  that  in  the  living  body  the  dissipation  of  energy  is  controlled 
by  a  guiding  principle,  as  though  by  Clark  Maxwell's  demons  ;  that  for 
the  living  the  law  of  Entropy  is  thereby  reversed  ;  and  that  life  itself 
is  that  whicli  has  been  evolved  to  counteract  and  battle  with  the  dissipation 
of  energy.  Berthold,  who  first  demonstrated  the  obedience  to  physical 
laws  in  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  the  dividing  cell  or  segmenting 
egg,  recognises,  almost  in  the  words  of  John  Hunter,  a  quality  in  the 
living  protoplasm,  sui  generis,  wlicrcby  its  maintenance,  increase,  and 
reproduction  are  achieved.  Dricsch,  wlio  began  as  a  "  mechanist," 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  harks  back  straight  to  Aristotle,  to  a  twin  or  triple 
doctrine  of  the  soul.  And  Bergson,  rising  into  heights  of  metaphysics 
where  the  biologist,  qua  biologist  cannot  climb,  tells  us  (like  Duran)  that 
life  transcends  teleology,  that  the  conceptions  of  mechanism  and  finahty 
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fail  to  satisfy,  and  that  only  "  in  the  absolute  do  we  live  and   move 
and  have  our  being." 

"  We  end  but  a  little  way  from  where  we  began." 

With  all  the  growth  of  knowledge,  with  all  the  help  of  all  the  sciences 
impinging  on  our  own,  it  is  yet  manifest,  I  think,  that  the  biologists  of 
to-day  are  in  no  self-satisfied  and  exultant  mood.  The  reasons  and  the 
reasoning  that  contented  the  past  generation  call  for  re-enquiry,  and 
out  of  the  old  solutions  new  questions  emerge  ;  and  the  ultimate  problems 
are  as  inscrutable  as  of  old.  That  which,  above  all  things,  we  would 
explain,  baffles  explanation  ;  and  that  the  living  is  a  living  organism 
tends  to  re-assert  itself  as  the  biologist's  fundamental  conception  and 
fact.  Nor  will  even  this  concept  serve  us  and  suffice  us  when  we  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  consciousness  and  intelligence,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  reasoning  soul  ;  for  these  things  are  not  for  the  biologist  at  all,  but 
constitute  the  psychologist's  scientific  domain.  In  wonderment  says 
Aristotle  does  philosophy  begin,  and  more  than  once  he  rings  the 
changes  on  that  theme.  Now,  as  in  the  beginning,  wonderment  and 
admiration  are  the  portion  of  the  biologist,  as  of  all  those  who  con- 
template the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is. 

And  if  wonderment  springs,  as  again  Aristotle  tells  us,  from  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  things,  it  does  not  cease  when  we  have  traced  and  discovered 
the  proximate  causes,  the  physical  causes,  the  efficient  causes  of  our 
phenomena.  For  beyond  and  remote  from  physical  causation  lies  the 
End,  the  Final  Cause  of  the  philosopher,  the  reason  Why,  in  the  which 
are  hidden  the  problems  of  organic  harmony  and  autonomy,  and  the 
mysteries  of  apparent  purpose,  adaptation,  fitness,  and  design.  Here, 
in  the  reign  of  teleology,  the  plain  rationalism  that  guided  us  through 
the  physical  facts  and  causes  begins  to  disappoint  us,  and  intuition, 
which  is  of  close  kin  to  faith,  begins  to  make  herself  heard. 

And  so  it  is  that,  as  in  wonderment  does  all  philosophy  begin,  so 
in  amazement  does  Plato  tell  us  that  all  our  philosophy  comes  to  an  end. 
Ever  and  anon,  in  the  presence  of  Magnalia  Naturae,  we  feel  inclined 
to  say  with  the  poet : 

"  These  things  are  not  of  to-day  nor  of  yesterday,  but  evermore, 
and  no  man  knoweth  whence  they  came." 

I  will  not  quote  the  noblest  words  of  all  that  come  into  my  mind, 
but  only  the  lesser  language  of  another  of  the  greatest  of   the  Greeks  : 

"  The  ways  of  His  thoughts  are  as  paths  in  a  wood  thick  with  leaves 
and  one  seeth  through  them  but  a  little  way." 
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JOHN     TYNDALL 

(1820-1893) 

THE  addresses  on  scientific  topics  delivered  by  Professor  Tyndall 
in  England  and  America  represent  deep  thoughts  expressed 
in  language  always  fit,  often  beautiful,  and  not  infrequently 
sublime.  Born  in  Ireland  August  21st,  1820,  he  began  life  in  the  office 
of  a  firm  of  engineers,  and  was  afterward  a  teacher  at  Queenwood  College, 
Hants — a  position  from  which  he  went  to  the  University  of  Marburg 
to  continue  his  own  studies  (1848-51).  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Roj'al  Society ;  and  having  won  thus  early  in  his  career  a  recognition 
which  no  one  deserved  better,  he  used  his  advantages  for  the  ends  of 
science  and  used  them  so  well  that  the  woild  will  always  remain  his 
debtor.  He  studied  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  with  such 
penetration  that  the  greatest  scientific  teachers  and  inventors  of  the 
world  became  his  pupils.  He  called  himself  a  "  materialist,"  but  to  him 
matter  was  "  the  living  garment  of  God,"  manifesting  the  Divine  Power 
through  law  as  the  Divine  Will.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
theological  and  political  opinions,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  presented  them.     He  died  December  4tli,  1893. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE 

(An  Address  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  September  i^th,  1870) 

DOES  life  belong  to  what  we  call  matter,  or  is  it  an  independent 
principle  inserted  into  matter  at  some  suitable  epoch— say 
when  the  physical  conditions  become  such  as  to  permit  of  the  development 
of  life  ?  Let  us  put  the  question  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a  faith 
and  culture  in  whicli  we  all  were  cradled—  a  faith  and  culture,  moreover, 
which  arc  the  undeniable  historic  antecedents  of  our  present  enlightenment. 
1  say,  let  us  put  the  question  reverently,  but  let  us  also  put  it  clearly 
and  definitely.  There  are  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that 
during  a  certain  period  of  its  history  the  earth  was  not,  nor  was  it  fit 
to  be,  the  theatre  of  life.  Whether  this  was  ever  a  nebulous  period, 
or  merely  a  molten  period,  does  not  much  matter  ;  and  if  we  revert 
to  the  nebulous  condition,  it  is  because  the  probabilities  are  really  on  its 
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side.  Our  question  is  this  :  Did  creative  energy  pause  until  the  nebulous 
matter  had  condensed,  until  the  earth  had  been  detached,  until  the  solar 
fire  had  so  far  withdrawn  from  the  earth's  vicinity  as  to  permit  a  crust 
to  gather  round  the  planet  ?  Did  it  wait  until  the  air  was  isolated, 
until  the  seas  were  formed,  until  evaporation,  condensation,  and  the 
descent  of  rain  had  begun,  until  the  eroding  forces  of  the  atmosphere 
had  weathered  and  decomposed  the  molten  rocks  so  as  to  form  soils, 
until  the  sun's  rays  had  become  so  tempered  by  distance  and  waste 
as  to  be  chemically  fit  for  the  decompositions  necessary  to  vegetable 
life  ?  Having  waited  through  those  ^ons  until  the  proper  conditions 
had  set  in,  did  it  send  the  fiat  forth  :  "  Let  life  be  !  "  These  questions 
define  a  hypothesis  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  the  dignity  of  which 
was  demonstrated  by  the  nobleness  of  the  men  whom  it  sustained. 

Modern  scientific  thought  is  called  upon  to  decide  between  this 
hypothesis  and  another  ;  and  public  thought  generally  will  afterward 
be  called  upon  to  do  the  same.  You  may,  however,  rest  secure  in  the 
belief  that  the  hypothesis  just  sketched  can  never  be  stormed,  and  that 
it  is  sure,  if  it  yield  at  all,  to  yield  to  prolonged  siege.  To  gain 
new  territory  modern  argument  requires  more  than  modern  arms, 
though  both  of  them  move  with  greater  rapidity  than  of  yore.  But 
however  the  convictions  of  individuals  here  and  there  may  be  influenced, 
the  process  must  be  slow  and  secular  which  commends  the  rival  hypothesis 
of  Natural  Evolution  to  the  pubHc  mind.  Strip  it  naked  and  j'ou  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse 
and  lion,  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  but  that  the  human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all 
their  phenomena — were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud.  Surely  the  mere 
statement  of  such  a  notion  is  more  than  a  refutation.  But  the  hypothesis 
would  probably  go  further  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it  would  probably 
assent  to  the  position  that  at  the  present  moment  all  our  philosophy,  all 
our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all  our  art — Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton, 
and  Raphael— are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun.  We  long  to  learn 
something  of  our  origin.  If  the  Evolution  hypothesis  be  correct,  even 
this  unsatisfied  yeaining  must  have  come  to  us  across  the  ages  which 
separate  the  unconscious  primeval  mist  from  the  consciousness  of  to-day. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  holder  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis  would  say 
that  I  overstate  it  or  overstrain  it  in  any  way.  I  merely  strip  it  of  all 
vagueness,  and  bring  before  you  unclothed  and  unvarnished  the  notions 
by  which  we  must  stand  or  fall. 

Surely  these  notions  represent  an  absurdity  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained  by  any  sane  mind.  Let  us,  however,  give  them  fair  play. 
Let  us  steady  ourselves  in  front  of  the  hypothesis,  and,  dismissing  all 
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terror  and  excitement  from  our  minds,  let  us  look  firmly  into  it  with  the 
hard  sharp  eye  of  intellect  alone.  Why  are  these  notions  absurd,  and  why 
should  sanity  reject  them  ?  The  law  of  relativity,  of  which  we  have 
previously  spoken,  may  find  its  application  here.  These  Evolution 
notions  are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  only  fit  for  the  intellectual  gibbet, 
in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  matter  which  were  drilled  into  us  when 
young.  Spirit  and  matter  have  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  the  rudest 
contrast,  the  one  as  all-noble,  the  other  as  all-vile.  But  is  this  correct  ? 
Does  it  represent  what  our  mightiest  spiritual  teacher  would  CcJl  the 
eternal  fact  of  the  universe  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  all 
depends.  Supposing,  instead  of  having  the  foregoing  antithesis  of 
spirit  and  matter  presented  to  our  youthful  minds,  we  have  been  taught 
to  regard  them  as  equally  worthy  and  equally  wonderful ;  to  consider 
them  in  fact  as  two  opposite  faces  of  the  self  same  mystery.  Supposing  that 
in  youth  we  had  been  impregnated  with  the  notion  of  the  poet  Goethe, 
instead  of  the  notion  of  the  poet  Young,  looking  at  matter,  not  as  brute 
matter,  but  as  "  the  Uving  garment  of  God  "  ;  do  you  not  think  that  under 
these  altered  circumstances  the  law  of  relativity  might  have  been  an  out- 
come different  from  its  present  one  ?  Is  itnot  probable  that  our  repugnance 
to  the  idea  of  primeval  union  between  spirit  and  matter  might  be  consider- 
ably abated  ?  Without  this  total  revolution  of  the  notions  now  prevalent, 
the  Evolution  hypothesis  must  stand  condemned  ;  but  in  many  profoundly 
thoughtful  minds  such  a  revolution  has  already  taken  place.  They 
degrade  neither  member  of  the  mysterious  duality  referred  to  ;  but  they 
exalt  one  of  them  from  its  abasement,  and  repeal  the  divorce  hitherto 
existing  between  both.  In  substance,  if  not  in  words,  their  position  as 
regards  the  relation  of  spirit  and  matter  is  :  "  What  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  And  with  regard  to  the  ages  of 
forgetfulness  which  lie  between  the  unconscious  life  of  the  nebula  and 
the  conscious  life  of  the  earth,  it  is,  they  would  urge,  but  an  extension 
of  thdt  forgetfulness  which  preceded  the  birth  of  us  all. 

I  have  t.hus  led  you  to  the  outer  rim  of  speculative  science,  for 
beyond  the  nebula  scientific  thought  has  never  ventured  hitherto, 
and  have  tried  to  state  that  which  I  considered  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
be  outspoken.  I  do  not  think  this  Evolution  hypothesis  is  to  be  flouted 
away  contemptuously  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  denounced  as  wicked. 
It  is  to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  disciplined  reason,  and  there  justified 
or  condemned.  Let  us  hearken  to  those  who  wisely  oppose  it  ;  and  to 
those  who  wisch'  support  it  ;  and  let  us  tolerate  those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  foolishly  try  to  do  either  of  these  things.  The  only  thing 
out  of  place  in  the  discussion  is  dogmatism  on  either  side.  Fear  not 
the  Evolution  hypothesis,  steady  yourselves  in  its  presence  upon  that 
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faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  which  was  expressed  bj^  old  Gamaliel 
when  he  said  :  "  If  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  if  it  be  of  man, 
it  will  come  to  naught."  Under  a  fierce  light  of  scientific  inquiry,  this 
hypothesis  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  if  it  possess  not  a  core  of  truth- 
Trust  me,  its  existence  as  a  hypothesis  in  the  mind  is  quite  compatib  e 
with  the  simultaneous  existence  of  all  those  virtues  to  which  the  term 
Christian  has  been  appHed.  It  does  not  solve — it  does  not  profess  to 
solve — the  ultimate  mystery  of  this  universe.  It  leaves  in  fact  that  mystery 
untouched.  For  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential  life,  the  question, 
Whence  came  they  ?  would  still  remain  to  baffle  and  bewilder  us.  At 
bottom,  the  hypothesis  does  nothing  more  than  "  transport  the  conception 
of  life's  origin  to  an  indefinitely  distant  past." 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  are  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data,  and  they  yield  no  more  to  it  than  a 
provisional  assent.  They  regard  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  probable, 
and  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence  to  prove  the  act  illegal,  they 
extend  the  method  of  nature  from  the  present  into  the  past.  Here 
the  observed  uniformity  of  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Within  the  long 
range  of  physical  inquiry,  they  have  never  discerned  in  nature  the  insertion 
of  caprice.  Throughout  this  range  the  laws  of  physical  and  intellectual 
continuity  have  run  side  by  side.  Having  thus  determined  the  elements 
of  their  curve  in  a  world  of  observation  and  experiment,  they  prolong 
that  curve  into  an  antecedent  world,  and  accept  as  probable  the  unbroken 
sequence  of  development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time.  You  never 
hear  the  really  philosophical  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  uniformity 
speaking  of  impossibilities  in  nature.  They  never  say,  what  they  are 
constantly  charged  with  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  builder 
of  the  universe  to  alter  his  work.  Their  business  is  not  with  the  possible, 
but  the  actual — not  with  a  world  which  might  be,  but  with  a  world  that  is. 
This  they  explore  with  a  courage  not  unmixed  with  reverence,  and  accord- 
ing to  methods  which,  like  the  quality  of  a  tree,  are  tested  by  their  fruits. 
They  have  but  one  desire — to  know  the  truth.  They  have  but  one  fear — 
to  believe  a  lie.  And  if  they  know  the  strength  of  science,  and  rely  upon 
it  with  unswerving  trust,  they  also  know  the  limits  beyond  which  science 
ceases  to  be  strong.  They  best  know  that  questions  offer  themselves 
to  thought  which  science  as  now  prosecuted  has  not  even  the  tendency 
to  solve.  They  keep  such  questions  open,  and  will  not  tolerate  anj' 
unnecessary  limitation  of  the  horizon  of  their  souls.  They  have  as  httle 
fellowship  with  the  atheist  who  says  there  is  no  God  as  with  the  theist  who 
professes  to  know  the  mind  of  God.  "  Two  things,"  said  Immanuel 
Kant,  "  fill  me  with  awe  ;  the  starry  heavens  and  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  in  man."    And  in  his  hours  of  health  and  strength  and  sanity 
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A'hen  the  stroke  of  action  has  ceased  and  the  pause  of  reflection  has  set 
in,  the  scientific  investigator  finds  himself  overshadowed  by  the  same 
awe.  Breaking  contact  with  the  hampering  details  of  earth,  it  associates 
him  with  power  which  gives  fullness  and  tone  to  his  existence,  but  which 
he  can  neither  analyze  nor  comprehend. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HIGHER  INTELLECT 

.   (A   Lecture   on   Light,   Delivered  in  New  York  in    1873) 

WHEN  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  when  Penn 
made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  new-comers  had  to  build 
their  houses,  to  chasten  the  earth  into  civilization,  and  to  take  care 
of  their  souls.  In  such  a  community,  science,  and  its  more  abstract 
forms,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  And,  at  the  present  hour,  when  your 
hardy  Western  pioneers  stand  face  to  face  with  stubborn  Nature,  piercing 
the  mountains  and  subduing  the  forest  and.  the  prairie,  the  pursuit  of 
science,  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  first  need  of  man 
is  food  and  shelter  ;  but  a  vast  portion  of  this  continent  is  already  raised 
far  beyond  this  need.  The  gentlemen  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  have  already  built  their  houses, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are  ;  they  have  also  secured  their  dinners,  to  the 
excellence  of  which  I  can  also  bear  testimony.  They  have,  in  fact, 
reached  that  precise  condition  of  well-being  and  independence  when 
a  culture,  as  high  as  humanity  has  yet  reached,  may  be  justly  demanded 
at  their  hands.  They  have  reached  that  maturity,  as  possessors  of  wealth 
■ind  leisure,  when  the  investigator  of  natural  truth,  for  the  truth's  own 
sake,  ought  to  find  among  them  promoters  and  protectors. 

Among  the  many  grave  problems  before  them  they  have  this  to  solve, 
whether  a  Republic  is  able  to  foster  the  highest  forms  of  genius.  You 
arc  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Dc  Tocqueville,  and  must  be  aware 
of  the  intense  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  your  institutions, 
and  this  sympathy  is  all  the  more  valuable,  from  the  philosophic 
candour  with  which  he  points  out,  not  only  your  merits,  but  your  defects 
and  danger.  Now,  if  I  come  here  to  speak  of  science  in  America  in  a 
critical  and  captious  spirit,  an  invisible  radiation  from  my  words  and 
manner  will  enable  you  to  find  me  out,  and  will  guide  your  treatment 
of  me  to-night.  But,  if  I,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit — in  a  spirit,  indeed, 
the  reverse  of  unfriendly — venture  to  repeat  before  you  what  this  great 
historian  and  analyst  of  democratic  instil  utions  said  of  America,  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  hear  me  out.  He  wrote  some  three  and  twenty 
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years  ago,  and  perhaps  would  not  write  the  same  to-day  ;  but  it  will  do 
nobody  any  harm  to  have  his  words  repeated,  and,  if  necessary,  laid 
to  heart.  In  a  work  published  in  1850,  he  says  :  "It  must  be  confessed 
that,  among  the  civilized  peoples  of  our  age,  there  are  few  in  which  the 
highest  sciences  have  made  so  little  progress  as  in  the  United  States." 
He  declares  his  conviction  that,  had  you  been  alone  in  the  universe, 
you  would  speedily  have  discovered  that  you  cannot  long  make  progress 
in  practical  science,  without  cultivating  theoretic  science  at  the  same 
time.  But,  according  to  De  Tocqueville,  you  are  not  thus  alone. 
He  refuse5  to  separate  America  from  its  ancestral  home  ;  and  it  is  here, 
he  contends,  that  you  collect  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  create  them. 

De  Tocqueville  evidently  doubts  the  capacity  of  a  democracy  to 
foster  genius  as  it  was  fostered  in  the  ancient  aristocracies.  "  The 
future,"  he  says, "  will  prove  whether  the  passion  for  profound  knowledge, 
so  rare  and  so  fruitful,  can  be  bom  and  developed  so  readily  in  democratic 
societies  as  in  aristocracies.  "  As  for  me,"  he  continues,  "  I  can  hardly 
believe  it."  He  speaks  of  the  unquiet  feverishness  of  democratic  com- 
munities, not  in  times  of  great  excitement,  for  such  tunes  may  give 
an  extraordinary  impetus  to  ideas,  but  in  times  of  peace.  "  There  is 
then,"  he  says,  "  a  small  and  uncomfortable  agitation,  a  sort  of  incessant 
attrition  of  man  against  man,  which  troubles  and  distracts  the  mind 
without  imparting  to  it  either  animation  or  elevation."  It  rests  with 
you  to  prove  whether  these  things  are  necessarily  so—  whether  the  highest 
scientific  genius  cannot  find  in  the  midst  of  you  a  tranquil  home.  I 
should  be  loath  to  gainsay  so  keen  an  observer  and  so  profound  a  political 
writer,  but,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
anything  in  the  constitution  of  society  to  prevent  a  student  with  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him  from  bestowing  the  most  steadfast  devotion  on  pure 
science.  If  great  scientific  results  are  not  achieved  in  America,  it  is  not 
to  the  small  agitations  of  society  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  defect,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  rhen  among  you  who  possess  the  endow- 
ments necessar}'  for  scientific  inquiry  are  laden  with  duties  of  adminis- 
tration or  tuition  so  heavy  as  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuous and  tranquil  meditation  wliich  original  investigation  demands. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  Henry  would  have  been  transformed  into  an 
administrator,  or  whether  Draper  would  have  forsaken  science  to  \vrite 
history ;  if  the  original  investigator  had  been  honoured  as  he  ought  to  be 
in  this  land.  I  hardly  thmk  they  would.  Still  I  do  not  think  this 
state  of  things  likely  to  last.  In  America  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  devot«  their  fortunes,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  ; 
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and  this  willingness  requires  but  wise  direction  to  enable  you  effectually 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  De  Tocqueville. 

Your  most  difficult  problem  will  be  not  to  build  institutions,  but 
to  make  men  ;  not  to  form  the  body,  but  to  find  the  spiritual  embers 
which  shall  kindle  within  that  body  a  living  soul.  You  have  scientific 
genius  among  you  ;  not  sown  broadcast,  believe  me,  but  still  scattered 
here  and  there.  Take  all  unnecessary  impediments  out  of  its  way. 
Drawn  by  your  kindness  I  have  come  here  to  give  these  lectures,  and, 
now  that  my  visit  to  America  has  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
i  look  upon  it  as  a  memory  without  a  stain.  No  lecturer  was  ever  rewarded 
as  I  have  been.  From  this  vantage  ground,  however,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  work  of  the  lecturer  is  not  the  highest  work  ;  that  in  science 
the  lecturer  is  usually  the  distributor  of  intellectual  wealth  amassed  by 
better  men.  It  is  not  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  lecturers,  but  as 
investigators,  that  your  men  of  genius  ought  to  be  employed.  Keep 
your  sympathetic  eye  upon  the  originator  of  Imowledge.  Give  him  the 
reason  necessary  for  his  researches,  not  overloading  him  either  with  the 
duties  of  tuition  or  administration,  not  demanding  from  him  so-called 
practical  results — above  all  things,  avoiding  that  question  which 
ignorance  so  often  addresses  to  genius  ;  "  What  is  the  use  of  your 
work  ?  "  Let  him  make  truth  his  object,  however  unpractical  for  the 
time  being,  that  trutli  may  appear.  If  you  cast  your  bread  thus  upon 
the  waters,  then  be  assured  it  will  return  to  you,  though  it  may  be 
after  many  days. 
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SIR    JOSEPH    WARD 

(1857^..) 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD'S  career  in  New  Zealand,  as  a  statesman,  has 
been  that  of  a  staunch  and  consistent  worker  for  Imperial  unity. 
He  has  held  at  different  times  the  posts  of  Minister  of  Defence, 
Minister  of  Lands,  Head  of  the  Department  allotted  to  Industries  and 
Commerce.  As  the  crown  of  this  strenuous  political  work  he  became 
Prime  Minister  for  New  Zealand  (1906-12),  and  in  tliis  capacity  attended 
the  great  Imperial  Conferences  of  1907,  1909,  191 1  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
191 1  Conference  that  he  put  forward  his  famous  policy  for  Universal 
Penny  Postage.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  returned  to  London  in  191 7,  as  the 
New  Zealand  representative  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference. 

UNIVERSAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

(Delivered  at  the  Imperial  Conference  held  in  London,  June,  191 1) 

"That,  in  view  of  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  advantages 
to  accrue  from  a  system  of  international  penny  postage,  this  Confer- 
ence recommends  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the  advisability  of 
approaching  the  Governments  of  other  States  known  to  be  favourable 
to  the  scheme  with  a  view  to  united  action  being  taken  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union." 

{HAD  the  honour  of  introducing  a  similar  motion  to  this  in  1907, 
and  although  the  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  British  representa- 
tives, it  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  policy  as  leaving  the  British 
Government  free  to  judge  as  to  the  time  and  opportunity,  and  especially 
as  to  the  questions  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  with  respect  to  how  far 
and  at  what  moment  and  to  what  extent  the  Government  would  carry 
out  the  policy  to  further  postal  reforms  with  reference  to  foreign  countries 
or  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  a  universal  penny 
post.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate  in  its 
entirety  M'ould  involve  a  charge  on  the  British  Government  of  a  very 
serious  sum,  and  I  anticipate  the  same  idea  probably  will  suggest  itself 
in  connection  with  this  resolution.     Fears  were  expressed  that    there 
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would  be  no  hope  within  a  number  of  yeais  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  increased  facilities  leading  to  increased  business.  I  want  to  point 
out  what  has  occurred  since  then.  Not  only  has  the  British  Post  Office 
been  able  to  see  its  way  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  penny  letters 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
the  German  Post  Office  has  made  a  simOar  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Here  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
at  the  Postal  Conference  in  Rome  in  igo6  I  expressed  the  conviction  that 
a  system  of  Universal  Penny  Postage  would  be  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  be  but  temporary. 
I  propose  presently  to  show  that  the  loss  of  revenue  in  every  case  where 
penny  postage  has  been  carried  out  has  been  but  temporary,  and  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  justify  that.  But,  judging  from  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Postmaster-General,  the  anticipation  then  expressed  appears  to  be  amply 
confirmed.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  at  the  Conference  of  1907,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  might  find  America  and  Germany  entering  into  agreement 
for  penny  postage,  and,  as  I  have  alread}'  said,  this  has  been  realised, 
but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  remember  that  the  agreement  between 
Great  Britian  and  America  preceded  it.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  New  Zealand,  and  I  also  believe  from  that  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  AustraUa,  the  weak  point  with  the  present  arrangement  with  America 
is  that  it  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  instead  of  covering  the  countries 
included  in  the  Imperial  scheme.  It  is  quite  true  that  New  Zealand 
has  a  unilateral  arrangement  with  the  United  States  under  which  penny 
letters  are  delivered  in  that  country  without  surcharge,  but  in  any  case 
that  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  any  degree 
of  complete  satisfaction.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada, 
it  has  its  own  arrangement  with  America. 

In  connection  with  the  suggestion  to  include  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
I  want  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  individual  experiences  in  those 
countries  from  the  financial  standpoint  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  revenue, 
although  my  proposal  now  is  over  a  wider  area.  There  was  some  loss, 
but  we  had  a  quick  recovery  of  our  revenue,  and  we  have  the  two 
important  illustrations  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  in  that  respect. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  in  New  Zealand,  when  the  suggestion  of  the 
Universal  Penny  Postage  was  being  considered,  the  Postal  Department 
believed  we  were  to  make  an  immediate  loss  of  something  between 
80,000/.  and  150,000/.  a  year.  The  first  year  after  that  system  was  in 
operation  our  loss  of  revenue  was  48,000/.  Here  the  increase  in  the  cor- 
respondence would  soon  make  good  the  loss,  judging  by  the  Report  to  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  of  the  British  Postmaster  General  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  penny  postage  with  the  United  States  of  America 
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said,  "  Penny  Postage  with  the  United  States  of  America  was  established 
on  the  first  October,  iqo8,  and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
aiTangement  applies  to  letters  exchanged  between  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  places  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
f  he  latest  statistics  indicate  an  increase  of  the  number  of  letters  between 
the  two  countries  since  the  introduction  of  penny  postage  of  about  25  per 
cent.,  a  very  satisfactory  increase."  Now,  on  the  31st  March,  1910, 
the  British  Postmaster- General  stated  that  the  total  weight  of  letters 
and  postcards  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  places  abroad  in  1909  shows 
an  increase  of  10.75  per  cent,  over  the  first  figures  of  1908,  as  compared 
with  a  slightly  larger  increase,  11.43  per  cent.,  in  that  year  over  1907. 
The  rate  of  increase  remains  higher  than  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  postage  rates  in  October,  1907.  The  amount  of  correspondence 
sent  by  letter  post  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  about  32  per  cent,  since  the  rate  of  postage  was  reduced  on  the  ist 
October,  1908,  and  the  increase  in  the  reverse  direction  is  about  29  per 
cent.  Roughly,  two-thirds  of  this  increase  is  estimated  as  being  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post,  the  remaining  one-third  representing 
the  normal  natural  growth  in  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent. 
That  the  increase  stiD  continues  is  shown  by  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
for  1910,  and  there  it  will  be  found  upon  reference  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  weight  of  the  letters  and  postcards  exchanged  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  countries  and  British  Colonies,  which  in  1908  was  3,926,000 
lbs.,  had  increased  in  1909  to  4,348.000  lbs.  The  experience  of  the  British 
Post  Office  pending  the  extension  of  the  penny  rate  has  been  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  introduction  of  Universal  Penny  Postage  in  both 
Canada  and  New  Zealand, 

The  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  is  not  due  to  any  abnormal 
circumstances  or  any  unusual  causes,  but  to  the  enhanced  facilities 
extended  to  the  public.  I  want  to  show  what  took  place  in  the  increase  of 
correspondence  in  New  Zealand  following  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
rate  there.  We  brought  the  system  into  operation  on  the  ist  January, 
1901.  Counting  took  place  in  July,  1901,  and  that  counting  showed 
that  the  increase  in  letters  was  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000,000  over  the 
number  posted  the  previous  year  before  the  introduction  of  penny  postage, 
and  at  that  period  it  showed  that  the  loss  according  to  the  estimate 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Department  was  only  43,591^- 

Now  the  first  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  paid  letters  despatched  was  11,705,000,  or  35.47  per 
cent.  The  next  year  it  was  16,269,000,  or  49.31  per  cent.  In  the  JoUowing 
year  it  was  19,207,000,  or  38.51  per  cent,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
it  was  24,014,000,  or  72.78  per  cent.     That  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
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of  letters  alone.  I  know  from  examination  into  the  matter  and  also  from 
information  furnished  to  me  personally  by  the  then  Postmaster-General 
of  Canada,  the  experience  of  Canada  in  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  with  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  to  stake  in  the  first 
instance  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  shows 
that,  although  we  were  separate  countries,  the  causes  which  were 
at  work  in  the  restoration  of  that  revenue  are  world-wide,  and  I  believe 
you  ^vill  find  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia — where  the}^  have, 
I  am  happy  to  see,  under  Mr.  Fisher's  Government,  establislied  a  system 
of  Universal  Penny  Postage — altliough  their  loss  in  proportion,  on  account 
of  their  great  numbers  compared  to  ours,  will  be  greater,  yet  I  am  satisfied 
that  within  the  same  period  they  \\ill  recovet  the  whole  of  the  revenue. 
The  point  I  want  to  impress  on  the  Conference  is  this.  The  great  old 
British  Post  Office  in  this  old  British  world  has  all  along  been  the  fore- 
runner of  tremendous  reforms  in  tlie  postal  service  of  the  most  far-reaching 
character,  conferring  enormous  benefits  on  the  users  of  the  British  Post 
Office.  I  took  the  British  Post  Office  as  my  guide  in  my  earlier  days 
of  administrative  life  in  my  country  as  being  the  institution  to  follow 
regarding  penny  postage,  it  having  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  people  whom  tlie  Post  Office  serves.  I  had  the  argument  brought 
up  time  and  again  in  New  Zealand,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  a  population  of  about  40  to  i  of  ours,  that  what  was 
all  right  with  that  large  number  of  people  was  going  to  be  all  wrong  with 
a  thinly  populated  country  like  New  Zealand.  These  sort  of  theories 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  come  out  as  a  result  of  operations  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  reform  for  a  moment.  The  revenue  must  be  less 
in  propf)rtion  to  the  number  of  tlie  people,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
Department  must  be  less  in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  net  results 
of  the  adoption  of  the  sj'stcm,  if  you  look  at  it  upon  the  prr  capita  basis, 
is  practically  the  same  whether  the  population  of  the  Old  Country  is  40  to 
I  of  ours  or  otherwise.  If  that  theory  was  true,  why  should  Canada, 
with  only  about  5,000,000  of  people  in  its  territory  and  New  Zealand, 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  with  only  about  700,000  people  in  its  territory, 
separated  as  those  countries  are,  and  with  the  comparatively  speaking 
small  populations,  have  brought  about  virtually  the  same  results  is 
followed  the  tremendous  reforms  made  in  the  days  gone  by  in  the  British 
Post  Office  in  this  all-important  matter  of  conferring  penny  postage  on  the 
people  using  the  British  Post  Office  ?  The  question  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  is  a  point  we  must  consider,  and  I  know  the  financial  side 
has  to  be  con.sidered  by  the  British  Government,  as  I  recognise  must 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the.se  matters  ;  but  the  point  I  want  to  impress 
upon  the  Conference  is  that  under  the  Postal  Union  any  of  those  great 
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countries  that  have  not  penny  postage  between  them  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  have  it  established  as  between  themselves  without  waiting 
for  another  postal  Conference  to  sit  to  have  it  made  general.  Already 
since  the  Postal  Conference  took  place  in  Rome  in  1907,  we  find  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  by  agreement  (the 
power  to  agree  having  been  conferred  upon  them  under  the  Postal  Union 
Rules)  entered  into  the  system  of  penny  postage  as  between  those  two 
countries  ;  already  Germany  has  by  agreement  with  the  United  States 
of  America  arranged  to  have  penny  postage  ;  and  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  France  will  do  the  same  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  who  are  carrying  on  their  important  affairs 
in  those  countries  who  are  standing  outside  the  penny  postal  system, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  their  business  arrangements  carried  out 
on  grounds  similar  to  the  great  competitive  countries,  will  demand  it 
against  the  will  of  those  who  may  regard  it  from  a  financial  standpoint 
and  not  being  desirable  to  do  it,  and  will  certainly  bring  those  countries 
by  agreement  into  a  system  of  penny  postage.  We  have  already,  as 
Mr.  Harcourt  knows,  and  the  Postmaster- General  knows,  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  France  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  for  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  penny  postage.  So  the  whole  movement 
of  the  independent  countries  is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  universal 
penny  postage.  Then  why  should  not  we,  as  a  Conference,  with  men 
from  all  portions  of  the  Empire  represented  here,  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  why  should  we  wait  to  be  drawn  by  the  chariot  wheels 
of  the  independent  countries  who  are  going  to  establish  this  system 
as  between  themselves,  and  why  should  we  not  have, — I  will  not  say 
the  courage, — but  why  should  we  not  accept  the  practical  working  of  the 
great  countries  which  have  established  penny  postage  already  and  have 
proved  it  to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  within  two-and-a-half  years  the  whole  of  the  loss  of  revenue  as  the 
outcome  of  the  greater  usage  of  the  Post  Office  by  the  increase  of  letters 
posted  has  been  made  up.  These  facts  cannot  be  contradicted  so  far 
as  those  countries  are  concerned. 

New  Zealand  and  France  have  agreed  to  accept  our  letters  at  the 
penny  rate.  That  shows  that  they  are  a  very  sensible  people  and  recognise 
the  possible  advantage  of  it,  and  I  should  think  it  is  going  to  be  the 
precursor  to  their  establishing  it  with  England  My  opinion  is  that 
France  cannot  long  remain  behind  Germany  in  that  all-important  question 
of  penny  postage,  and  they  will  before  long  be  in  agreement  with  America  ; 
and  there  will  be  the  anomaly  of  letters  passing  through  Italy  and  France 
from  New  Zealand.and  from  here  through  Italy  and  France  to  New  Zealand 
for  id.  while  2hi.  is  still  being  charged  between  this  country  and  France, 
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which  \\iJl  by  degrees  affect  public  opinion  in  those  countries,  and  I  hope 
before  long  to  see  them  in  the  van  of  progress. 

I  should  like,  ^Ir.  Samuel,  in  order  to  add  to  the  splendid  coping- 
stone  he  has  alread}'  laid  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  Post  Office  of  the 
Old  Country,  to  agree  to  this  Resolution  that  universal  penny  postage 
should  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  fact  of  our  carrying  a  resolution  of  this  kind  should  make  it 
any  less  or  more  difficult  to  arrange  from  time  to  time  to  have  this  world- 
wide system  established,  which  T  believe  would  be  of  enormous  advantage 
to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
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GEORGE    WASHINGTON 

(1732-1799). 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was  bom  in  February,  1732,  in  Virginia, 
then  an  English  Colony.  He  was  descended  from  good  PInglish 
stock,  long  resident  in  Northamptonshire.  Washington  had 
no  regular  education,  but  became  a  hunter  and  surveyor  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia.  In  175 1  the  French  were  bent  in  extending  their  territory 
along  the  Ohio,  which  was  withm  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  and 
Washington  was  chosen  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  first  to  warn  the 
French  and  then,  as  that  had  no  effect,  to  repel  them  by  force  of  arms. 
This  expedition  failed  and  Washington  resigned  ;  but  he  afterwards 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Braddock. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother- country,  he  became  supreme  leader  of  the  American 
forces  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  leader  of  men  and  a  soldier  of 
genius. 

After  the  war  he  presided  in  1787,  over  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
which  formulated  the  famous  "  Constitution."  This  began  the  inde- 
pendent history  of  the  United  States,  with  Washington  as  first  President. 

He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  December,  1799. 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

(Delivered   September    17th,    1796) 

THE  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States  being  not  far 
distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be 
employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that 
important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now 
apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all 
the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful 
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citizen  to  his  country  ;  and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service, 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminu- 
tion of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness,  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which 
\'our  suffrages  have  twice  called  me  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of 
inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty  and  to  a  deference  for  wiiat  appeared 
to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluc- 
tantl}'  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to 
the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare 
it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical 
posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inchnation  incompatible  with  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  or  propriety,  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality 
may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  countr\',  you  will  not  disapprove  ray  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust 
were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust, 
I  will  only  say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  government  the  best  exertions 
of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself  ;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  w^elcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  tijc  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate 
the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  ^\<^t  permit  me  to  suspend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  of  tliat  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my 
beloved  country  for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred  upon  me  ;  still 
more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me  ; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my 
inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.     If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
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from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and 
as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead, 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often 
discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success 
has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
vows  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  benefi- 
cence ;  that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual  ; 
that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  administration  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing 
as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause, 
the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for  yom:  welfare, 
which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  .your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection, 
of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important 
to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to 
it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dis- 
similar occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  also 
now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquiUity  at  home,  your 
peace  abroad  ;  of  your  safety  ;  of  your  prosperity  ;  of  that  very  lil^erty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  ; 
as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
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(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity  ;  watching  for  its  preser^^ation  vsith  jealous  anxiety  ; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can 
in  any  event  be  abandoned  ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest. 
Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a 
right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local 
discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  poHtical  principles.  You  have  in  a  common 
cause  fought  and  triumphed  together  ;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  them- 
selves to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply 
more  immediately  to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country 
finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected 
by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions 
of  the  latter  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial 
enterprise  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agenc)'  of  the  North, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly 
into  its  owTi  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated  ;  and,  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the 
West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures 
at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its 
growth  and  comfort,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence. 
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it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the 
West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own 
separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with 
any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate 
and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to 
find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater 
resource,  proportionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations  ;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighbouring  countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same  governments, 
which  their  own  rival  ships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would 
stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establishments  which,  under  any  form  of 
government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is  that 
your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the 
other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting 
and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  govern- 
ment can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To 
listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  author- 
ized to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a 
happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  aU  parts 
of  our  country,  while  experience  shaU  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism 
of  those  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it 
occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern  that  any  ground  should  have  been 
furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations. 
Northern  and  Southem,  Atlantic  and  Western  ;  whence  designing  men 
may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views.     One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence 
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within  particular  districts  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield'  3'ourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart-bummgs  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations  ; 
they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Western  country 
have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head  ;  they  have  seen,  in  the 
negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
that  event,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded 
were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  General 
Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  interests 
in  regard  to  the  Mississippi ;  they  have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation 
of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  with  Spain,  which 
secure  to  them  everything  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  Union 
by  which  they  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to 
those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens  ? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  government  for 
the  whole  is  mdispensable.  No  alliance,  however  strict,  between  the 
parts  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  ;  they  must  inevitably  e.xpcrience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have 
experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved 
upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government 
better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the 
efficacious  management  of  your  common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted 
upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy, 
and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a 
just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authoritj-, 
compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
en  joined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  rigiit  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  government.  But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people, 
is  sacredly  obligatory  ujx>n  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  cf>ml)inations 
and   associations,   under   whatever   plausible   character,    with    the   real 
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design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
and  extraordinary  force  ;  to  put,  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of 
the  nation  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising 
minority  of  the  community  ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs 
of  different  parties,  to  make  the  pubhc  administration  the  mirror  of 
the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans  digested  by  common  counsels 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description 
may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  v^ill  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government, 
destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust 
dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permanency 
of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily 
discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority, 
but  also  that  3-ou  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  princi- 
ples, however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be 
to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly 
overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember 
that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  institutions;  that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country  ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis 
and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion  ;  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the 
efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  \vith  the  perfect 
security  of  hberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest 
guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government 
is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  State, 
with   particular   reference   to   the   founding  of   them   on   geographical 
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discriminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having 
its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed  ;  but,  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissention,  which  in  different 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself 
a  frightful  desptjtism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result  gradually 
incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  indi\idual ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing 
faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which 
nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common  and 
continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to 
the  government  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks 
upon  the  administration  of  the  government  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true  ;  and  in 
governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular 
character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always 
be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being 
constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest, 
instead  of  warming,  it  should  cuUbunie. 
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It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of 
power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human 
heart,  is  suflicient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositaries,  and  constituting  each  the 
guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern  ;  some  of  them  in  our 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary' 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  WTong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  ;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  bj^  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit,  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  jdeld. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked :  Where  is  the  security  for  propert}',  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments 
of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
rninds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring 
of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less 
force  to  everj^  species  of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend 
to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric  ? 
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Promote  then,  as  aii  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering 
also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent 
much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it,  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertion  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars 
may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 
burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these 
maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue  ;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes  ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embar- 
rassment, inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  prof)er  objects  (which 
is  always  a  choice  of  dithculties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a 
candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue, 
which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations  ;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct  ; 
and  can  it  be,  that  good  policy  docs  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation, 
to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  tlie 
permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas  !  is  it  rendered  imptjssible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations, 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded  ;  and  that, 
in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  a  habitual  hatred 
or  a  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.     It  is  a  slave  to  its 
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animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
sKght  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent 
collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation, 
prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  govern- 
ment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other  times  it  makes  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated 
by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations,  has  been  the 
victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  facili- 
tating the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no 
real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  latter  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It  leads 
also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions  ;  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and 
by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld.  And  it  gives  to  ambitious, 
corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favourite 
nation),  facility  to  betraj^  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country, 
without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding,  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference 
for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fct^ish 
compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attach- 
ments are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent 
patriot.  How  man}/  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic 
factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  ?  Such  an  attachment  of  a 
small  or  weak  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation  dooms  the  former  tc 
be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me,  fellow-citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  b€ 
constantly  awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  fcweig-n 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
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Bat  that  jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial  ;  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence 
against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  of  another  cause  those  whom  the}^  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on 
the  other.  Real  patriots  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their 
interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  alread}' 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here 
let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  whicli  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  b}' 
artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary 
combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  anno3'ance  ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously 
respected  ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  tlie  giving  us  provocation  ; 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why 
quit  our  own  U>  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  inter-weaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour 
or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  jxjiicy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world  ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it  ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidrlity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  1  repeat 
it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  l)e  observed  in  their  genuine  sense, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  Lc  unwise  to  extend 
them. 
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Taking  caxe  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments 
on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances   for   extraordinary   emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended 
by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand  ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting 
exclusive  favours  or  preferences  ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things  ; 
diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing  (with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to 
give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to 
enable  the  government  to  support  them)  conventional  rules  of  intercourse, 
the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit, 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied, 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constantly  keeping  in 
view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from 
another  ;  that  it  must  pay  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever 
it  may  accept  under  that  character  ;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may 
place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon 
real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion,  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression  I  could  wish  ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto 
marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good  ; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit, 
to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the 
impostures  of  pretended  patriotism  ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofticial  duties  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world. 
To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation 
of  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  of  my  plan.  Sanctioned 
by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed 
rae,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 
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After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest 
to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as 
should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  \vith  moderation,  perseverance, 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct, 
it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe  that, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from 
being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose 
on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  best 
be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me  a  pre- 
dominant motive  has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  without 
interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary 
to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
W'hatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  to  wliich  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me 
the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ; 
and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated 
by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views 
in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations, 
1  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking, 
in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government,  the  ever- favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 
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